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CHAPTER I 

"Hear now what Strange Adventures may befall, 
With one Poore Pigge at bottom of them all." 

Old Rhyme. 

The morning light shone pleasantly on a well-appointed 
breakfast-table round which sat Mr. and Mrs. Thompson, 
with their two daughters, Helen and Maude. A sparrow 
chirped on a laurel bush outside, and the postman whistled 
cheerfully as he tramped up the path from the iron gate. 
No scene could have been more peaceful, or more apparently 
devoid of any element of tragedy. 

Then a housemaid came in through the highly varnished 
door bearing a silver dish, and immediately Mrs. Thomp- 
son's mild features took on an expression of acute anguish, 
while Mr. Thompson turned on the girl such a face of 
outraged indignation that she dropped the dish. Yet it was 
no poison bowl. It was just ordinary bacon. 

"Take it away, woman! Take it away!" shouted Mr. 
Thompson, waving his arms about. 

'Dear! Dear! How coidd cook When she 

knows " said Mrs. Thompson agitatedly. 

"0»k's gone off for her day out," muttered the new 
lumsemaid as she bent to gather up the fragments from 
*tiie carpet. Helen and Maude did not appear at all sur- 
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f!" 

"Wc all do that!" si^-hed Mrs. The 

our poor father little thought " Ar 

pt to leave her sentences unfinished, t 
ny unnecessary labour. 

"Easy enough to be wise after the 
Tiompson testily. "More tea, please.'* 

But what his wife suggested was trut 
ttle thought, when he responded to the 
lose responsible for his country's we 
^resident of the Pig Club in the mews b 
ilia-residence, to what end that patrio 
im. 

It had all seemed so absolutely simple, 
le pigs were being fattened, the men 
own the mews, poke their property < 
^alking-sticks, and return home to tea. 
^ere ready for killing they would draw 
le initial processes of curing to be done 
Isewhere, and sit Hnwn tn o^roiV *%-^** 
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it was quite a difficult art: and the ultimate result, in Mr. 
Thompson's case, was a burial in the back garden. 

Now this, in itself, was nothing. Mr. Thompson was 
disappointed, but a pig more or less would neither make 
him nor break him. At least, so it seemed. But, like most 
pubtic men, he was not without enemies, and in his career 
as chairman of the Urban District Council he had made a 
vindictive enemy in the person of a milkman named Binns. 
Poor Binns suffered from an inherited complaint ; he was 
quite unable at times to tell a pump from a cow. And this 
family weakness exposed him to a fine which he never for- 
got or forgave. 

Now came his opportunity for revenge. He went from 
house to house, filled with righteous indignation against 
their chairman, who had hoarded good bacon in his cellar 
until it went rotten, before he would share it with his poorer 
neighbours. 

In vain did Mr. Thompson explain that he had only 
possessed one pig, and that the smallest of the whole lot. 
In vain did a group of friends of all shades of opinion call 
together a public meeting in the Wressle Assembly Mall in 
order to put the matter in its true light before the electorate. 
The fact was, that Mr. Thompson had had his day. Ten 
years earlier he might have piled his cellar from iloor to 
ceiling with hoarded bacon and escaped censure; now, if 
any one had accused him of stealing a baby*s bottle with 
which to refresh himself on the way to the Council Qiain- 
ber, it would not have been actually believed, but he would 
somehow have come to be regarded as inimical to the cause 
of the helpless and innocent. IIis time had come, and the 
pig was only the instrument that Fate had blindly seized. 

But he had achieved eminence so young — having actually 
Opened a small sale of work in place of his mother, a 



ng fountain. Of course it was an acci( 
oversight was explained, and Mr. Tl 
Lstonishment passed. But the thing hac 
teen possible to forget him. 

Then came the affair of the bacon ; 
lis failure to be elected a member of 
District Council. When he came away 
'Otes and walked home with a well-m 
aid, "Better luck next time," and adde 
give up before people began to think 
ob, he answered intelligently and chcc 
iras conscious of a^kind of surprise 
rhompson truly felt as it may be suppo 
le first thundered and nobody tremblec 
onfessed that when the defeated counci 
drs. Thompson shared the inconvenienc 
ndured in like circumstances. 

During the next few weeks both the g 
way from home: Helen with friend: 

prtn nf ninfnr-Hrtvinor in fViA cAr^ri/^o 
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those long evenings, one on each side of the fire. For the 
ex-chairman of the Council had soon roused himself from 
that astonished numbness, determined subconsciously to 
have a last kick; that is, to make himself prominent once 
more, at least. With which object he resigned all his other 
public posts and wrapped himself in the mantle of dignified 
seclusion. He revived a little on being pressed to remain in 
office, and was secretly glad that he could still make himself 
fdt by sticking to his decision: but Jove with nothing to 
do but knock the thunder about at home is an ill companion, 
and there is no doubt that both Mr. and Mrs. Thompson 
were more unhappy than they had ever been before in their 
prosperous married lives. For in the past nothing could 
be done in Wressle without Mr. Thompson. He was always 
"approaching'' somebody on behalf of something, or being 
"approached/' and each time this term was used he felt a 
pleasant little access of self-importance. When he sat in 
his chair in the Council Chamber and moved solemnly that 
a street-lamp be placed near a doctor's door in a poorish 
quarter, he had seen his own solemn importance reflected on 
the faces round him, and they had all felt gravely satisfied^ 
as if they themselves were taking a hand at ushering new 
electors into Wressle. 

Now that was all over. Mr. Thompson no longer rose 
alertly from his chair after dinner, put on his scarf and 
coat and marched off with short, active steps down the 
street to some meeting or other, but sat at home, saying he 
was glad to have a little peace and quietness, in the intervals 
of blowing Mrs. Thompson up about any subject that came 
handy. 

At last, however. Fate, who had blindly thrown the pig 
in the Thompsons' path, now came their way again with a 
Ettle yellow book entitled Farming for Amateurs, It was 



selves to *'carry on," whatever their 
owing Sunday — it was on a Tuesday 
le began to feel that he had perhaps 
:he Council because he was wanted 
By Sunday week he had grown entt 
;o increase the com, meat, and milk : 
Nhole of Europe was crying out. ". 
neeting which he at the last momer 
vas how he had long felt about the 
-ealizing where his opinions were le: 
lothing in these days. We had had er 
nan's business was to do.' There fol 
rhompson tipped his Homburg sligh 
rore, and was almost himself again. 

This was naturally a great relief to 
ler sufferings, thotigh she did hope th 
snd in their buying a farm and living ii 

So far as she herself was concemec 
nuch mind ceasing to be a prominen 
rhe air of platforms was acrrppahlp f 
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ing just to their liking. Every bell, every hot-water appli- 
ance, every light was exactly where it best ministered to the 
convenience of the master and mistress, and she prayed — 
with the utmost reverence — that every farm they heard of 
might be snapped up by some other deserving person before 
her husband closed with the offer. 

But since the first catastrophe, bacon had not appeared 
on the family breakfast-table, and this morning's episode 
had brought everything back ; so that Mr. Thompson's face 
was red and clouded as he opened the letters which the 
postman had just brought. Then his expression cleared and 
he dashed dowti an envelope on the table. 

"Hooray! They've accepted my price. Never dreamed 
they would ! Splendid !" 

"Is it that place we motored over to see last week ?" said 
Mrs. Thompson drearily. 

**Yes. My word, we have luck ! Lovely country. Fine 
garden. Farmer near who will cultivate the land for me 
for the first year. I really don't " 

"But there's no railway station within tniles. Father," 
said Helen. "Shall you like being buried in the country 
like that r 

"Buried ! What's a car for?" said Mr. Thompson in good 
humour; but when he noticed that Maude sat silent, he 
became grave. "Don't you fancy the place, my dear ?" 

"Oh, I don't care," said Maude. 

A little hush fell on the group round the table, Mr. 
Thompson fidgeting uncomfortably with his watch-chain 
and Helen looking anxiously at her sister, with wide-open 
grey eyes which seemed rather at variance with the rest of 
her determined little face, being placed far apart under a 
wide, clear forehead and of a changeful softness. 

"My poor girl!" thought Mrs. Thompson. And indeed 



Then she heard Mrs. Thompson speak 

**But, William, I really can't think yoi 
uch a remote spot yourself. You are us 
itellectual talk, and so on. And farm 
re not " 

"Not what?" said Mr. Thompson t 
rhat? If you have any objection to the ] 
or Heaven's sake don't" — ^he snatched at 
-"don't damn with faint pauses. Yot 
in't stand it." 

Helen glanced at her mother's troubled 
rent up. She must bring her common s( 
uestion. 

"It's all very well, Father," she said, 
link twice before dragging Mother off 
le country, just because you were not t 
le Urban District Council. You don't 
ourself . You want to take a silly sort 
eople of Wressle; and I don't see why 
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iDg at the door, he was not used to hearing it bang as loud 
as all that. 

Helen herself sat defiant, ready for the inevitable explo- 
sion ; but, to her intense surprise, none came. Mr. Thomp* 
son turned a deep ugly red and remained quite silent, his 
face twitching a little. An three women sat staring at him 
for a moment or two ; then Helen's own flace flushed until 
the crimson tide crept down her neck and brought the mois- 
ture to her eyes. It was horrible — ^horrible ! She saw her 
father sitting humiliated there before them, and she had 
done it She feh odiously ashamed herself, as if she had 
uncovered some nakedness in his soul which she had no 
right to see. 

"Oh. Father, I — I didn't mean ! Fnj sure you thought it 
would be nice for us all, too. And Mother doesn't really 
care much about going out. I expect we shall love it when 
we are settled down. It — ^it was just " 

Mr. Thompson lifted his eyes from his plate and looked 
across at his wife. 

"I had no idea you objected to the plan so much. We 
will remain in Wressle, of course, if you all feel like that 
about it." 

But though he had been a dictatorial husband, and a 
father with a too great idea of his own omniscience, they 
loved him ; and they could not bear to see him there at the 
head of his own table like a bubble pricked. 

"No — ^no," said Mrs. Thompson almost eagerly, so moved 
was she. "Fm sure Helen never meant anything of the 
sort I like the country. And — and I was only saying the 
other day that I was sick of the High Street, and meeting 
the same Wressle people, and saying the same things every 
morning." 

'TTcs,'* agreed Helen, now quite cold and pale after that 
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luc was the last to speak, as 
the morning light, which showed h 
hour of the day, with a fine skin 
when dusted with powder, pink lips, 
brown eyes. Her movements were . 
spite of the slight angularity of hei 
never dressed for effect, or did he 
simplest style, and very few women < 
men could possibly admire so in Ma 
she said in her slow, somewhat draw 
what there is to make such a fuss abc 
And we can always go away if we are < 
to lock us up in a moated grange. I'm r 
myself." 

"Well, I'm not so keen on the place 
home," said Helen. "Such lots of the 
are married, or have gone away to soi 
hold no brief for Wressle — ^as Wressl 
that Mother might not care for the cc 

"That'55 til-. — --^ " • 
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acting rather nobly, and that she ought to be very proud 
to have sudi confidence reposed in her judgment. 

"We will try it," she responded. "As the girls say, we 
can but go away if we find it too dull." 

"And we can always sell for more than we gave," added 
Mr. Thompson, reviving slightly. "Never dreamed they 
would accept my terms !" 

"Trust you for making a ^ood bargain. Father," said 
Helen with artificial sprightliness. 

For she was still feeling a little oddly shaken ; her father 
could never seem absolutely the same to her any more. Oh ! 
she wanted to go out and knock together the heads of the 
ungrateful Wressle electorate who had caused that odious 
moment. She'd enjoy doing it. . . . 

But there was Mr. Thompson speaking again, almost in 
his normal manner. "I rather fancy I got the better of 
another prospective buyer. I ran over again yesterday — 
didn't mention it to you, Henrietta, in case there should be 
any disappointment — and I saw a rather shabbily dressed 
young man hanging about the place. He told me he was 
learning farming from that man who seems wilh'ng to culti- 
vate our land for the time being, and I thought he was 
rather anxious to put me off taking the place. Said nothing 
definite, you know; but if there was a defect, he pointed it 
out." 

"No doubt he wanted the place himself," said Mrs. 
Thompson; and was so pleased with her own shrewdness 
that she began to feel almost glad they had got the better of 
this objectionable sharper. 

"Exactly. Just what I thought, my dear," said Mr. 
Thompson, rubbing his hands. 

Then the maid came back again to announce that the 
^^car wished to speak to Mr. Thompson for one moment — 



out his departure and sure that Wress 
e same place without the Thompsons, 
tually the traitor who had first ventured 
rs of grass in the newly-planted Munic 
lompson was a dictatorial old busybody 
dy knew anything but himself, and thai 
d a change. The other four had each su 
the growing opinion that Wressle had 1( 
X) much Thompson.'* But all now coml 
ting regret, and during the ensuing > 
tically combined with many of their fel 
t up a testimonial to Mr. Thompson. 
In due course the day of presentation i 
lompson and family for a last time mor< 
Wressle platform than ever before. Am 
t crowded hall saw him standing there, 
d wanted to be rid of him began to f< 
ing. That quality in last times which rai 
t heart for the moment, began to sway 1 
d come more from curiosity than anv otl 
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glowed crimson above the gleaming white collar, and his 
little black eyes were quite dim as he stammered out that he 
should never forget. ... He should alvrays be proud. . . . 
Privil^e for so many happy years. . . . And here he was 
obliged to stop and blow his nose» while his fellow-towns- 
people stamped and shouted and clapped in the body of the 
hally and actually believed for a few minutes that they liked 
and r^;retted him as much as he then thought they did. 

Thus the "something kind" in human affairs, which does 
still differentiate them from the blind and cruel operations 
of Nature, worked on Mr. Thompson's behalf; so that he 
was able to leave the town in which he had lived all his life 
with restored courage and self-confidence. 

Indeed, as he drove past the shop windows on the way to 
the station, he found himself able to look at the display of 
bacon with scarcely a twinge ; and he was so taken up with 
responding to greetings on either side of the road that he 
had to tell the chauffeur to go more slowly, lest he should 
inadvertently hurt any one's feelings. That drive was, in 
fact, almost like a royal procession, and the stationmaster 
himself came forth to assist the ladies to alight. 

The girls seemed cheerful enough, for they were young 
and change beckoned them; but poor Mrs. Thompson felt 
like a cat turned out of its accustomed comer. She was not 
m the happy position of her husband, who had received 
inside information that the gods were going to use him for 
Ae regeneration of Muckleby. 



CHAPTER II 

To thee, Sweet Country, I will take my way. 
And there in peace end out my Little Day ; 
Tend well my flocks, garner the teeming hive^ 
And teach th' unlettered Rustic how to live." 

The first arduous days of unpacking and putting straight 
were over, and now Mr. Thompson sat at his ease on a 
wooden bench in the garden, jotting down a few notes for a 
lecture which he intended to deliver on the subject of co- 
operative butter-making as soon as he could secure the 
Parish schoolroom for that purpose. He had already given 
most handsomely to the collection on the two previous Sun- 
days, thus paving his way in Muckleby with that substance 
which smooths the rough places on the earth with even 
greater certainty than oil the troubled waters. 

The evening was so clear and still that a sound of laughter 
came faintly from the distant Muckleby Arms, and Mr. 
Thompson smiled to think how happy these simple folk 
were; but his smile might have been less placid had he 
realized that he furnished the amusement, and that the cause 
of all this laughter was a resume given by the farmer oppo- 
site, of his own views on agriculture. Harbottle was the 
man*s name, and he had a jolly, bluff sort of manner which 
made strangers feel sure his heart was in the right place. 
It was he who had undertaken to cultivate Mr. Thompson's 
land until the following March, on terms which appeared 
almost generous. 

20 
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A little way from the wooden bench were the two girls, 
standing wUh their faces towards the sunset, under an apple 
tree, the rosy petals of blossom falling every now and then 
upon their hair. Mr. Thompson looked up from his notes 
and viewed, first his daughters, and then his wife, who came 
slowly across the grass, smelling a spray of lilac. A cuckoo 
called over the wood beyond Harbottle's farm. He felt 
glad he had come to Muckleby. 

Helen also listened to the cuckoo over the wood, and her 
determined little figure in the level rays of the evening sun 
had no hint of sentimental musings about it. But it was 
she, and not the raptly-gazing Maude, who thought, with a 
sudden glow of understanding, that of course when people 
first began to dream of Paradise they called it a garden. 

"Helen !" said Maude, drawing a deep breath. "Look at 
that sky. Did you ever see anything so lovely ?" 

Helen grunted — ^not pretty, but true. She somehow hated 
to brush the bloom off all that with words. "I daresay we 
shall get sick of it." 

"Mother seems afraid we shall never marry here. At 

least, you. So far as I am concerned " She sighed and 

looked away. 

"Poor old Maude!" Then Helen added quickly: "But 
Mother need not worry about me. I do not intend to marry. 
The papers are always telling us that there are not enough 
men^to go round. Well, /, for one, don't intend to compete. 
Some poor girl who can't get on without a man can have 
my share." 

"But you won't like doing nothing particular all your life, 
shall you?" said Maude. 

Helen frowned. 

"That's just the bother. It seems wrong for girls like 
OurselveSy who have money, to take the jobs from others 
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who can't live without them. And yet to be condemned to 
do the flowers and dust the drawing-room after knowing the 
pleasures of real, important work— oh, it's a real problem. 
Anyway, I shall stop at home this summer and drive the car 
for Father. I can do that without hurting any one» I 
suppose/' 

Mrs. Thompson's voice travelled across the grass. 
'Girls ! Time you came in to supper !" 
'Look/' said Helen as they turned to go, pointing to a 
distant figure on the crest of a large corn-field. "That's that 
Mr. Bennett who is learning farming at the Harbottles'. 
Don't you remember his hanging about the premises here 
when Father was looking over the farm?" 

"I expect he is disappointed that he didn't get it," said 
Maude. 

'Don't see how he can be. It is obvious he could never 
have afforded the price," said Helen, regarding the outline 
of a shortish, tired figure against the sheet of pale gold. 

Then they joined their parents, and all four went into the 
dining-room. Mrs. Thompson said, as she took her place: 
"I told the maids they need not hurry back. They have gone 
to shop for me in the village." 

"Why send both at once ? You should begin as you mean 
to go on," said Mr. Thompson, who always knew everything 
better than anybody, from sewing on a button to building an 
empire. 

"They seemed nervous about walking alone in the country 
lanes, being both town girls," said Mrs. Thompson. "And 
as they are already unsettled '* 

"Pooh! Pooh I What are they afraid of?" said Mr. 
Thompson. 

"Lots of people are afraid of loneliness when they are not 
used to it," said Helen, also dogmatic. '1 only hope the 
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shopkeepers won't start telling them any tales about this 
bouse. Kennan says it is supposed to be haunted/' 

''I didn't know Kennan ever said anything/' replied Mn 
Thompson. ''A more silent lad I never saw in my life, 
though he does his garden work well." 

And sure enough, a little after twilight the maids came 
back, trudging heavily about the hall and staircase as they 
drew down blinds for the night, with every sign of not 
having found the village of Muckleby to their taste. 

^Better say nothing," murmured Helen. "They'll have 
settled down by morning, most likely." 

So the maids retired first, and then the family followed. 
The moonlit night was so softly clear that the old house, 
and the trees behind it in their new foliage, hung as still as 
a painted farm against the cloudless sky. Inside the house 
everything was as quiet. The only thing that moved was 
the patch of moonlight on the floor of the long corridor ; and 
the hours crept silently towards dawn. 

Then, suddenly, the silence was torn across by a shriek of 
agony. In an instant, doors burst open upon the corridor, 
and all four members of the Thompson family emerged in 
various stages of undress. They paused, paralysed, at the 
sight of a white figure rounding the dark comer of the 
corridor wringing its hands and shrieking, followed by 
another similarly engaged. After a second's breathless 
pause, they saw it was only Gladys and the cook. Reaction 
produced the insensate rage which the mildest feel when 
tfaey have been badly frightened by their own imaginations. 

"Fools! Idiots !" bellowed Mr. Thompson. "What's all 
this?" 

'Tinah, dear!" murmured Mrs. Thompson, pulling his 
pjrjama sleeve ; mindful even in this crisis of the awful con- 
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sequences of offending cook. 'They'll leave if you talk like 
that." 

As she spoke, the first ghostly figure crossed the stream of 
moonlight, wailing out : "I felt it ! I felt it I I felt Some- 
thing Cold pass across my face." 

Helen turned to her father. 

"They have heard. I said they would !" 

Cook caught the words and leaned against the oak 
panelling, saying faintly : 'Then you knew !" And she added, 
with rising indignation : "You enticed us down here, and all 
the time you knew all about it. Shame !" 

"We ought to get compensation if there is a law in the 
land," said the housemaid. Then she relapsed into tears 
again. "Oh dear; they said we should see it; they never 
said we should feel it !" 

"Pore girl! We've been treated shameful," said cook, 
and she pressed her hand to her side. 

"Anyway," said Mr. Thompson, still very much upset, for 
he was of full habit and had been badly startled — "anyway," 
he said nastily, "I suppose there is no need to hold your side 
like that, cook. The — the whatever it was — didn't dig you 
in the ribs." 

Upon which the housemaid gave a hysterical giggle, which 
further angered both Mr. Thompson and cook, and Mrs. 
Thompson stepped forward from the bedroom with the 
eider-down, which she put round her husband's shoulders. 
"Don't you think you will get a chill, dear ?" 

He flung it off, glaring round at her. But somehow every 
one became aware of the extreme lightness of their toilette, 
and cook backed towards the dark part of the corridor, 
saying as she went : "Me coat's downstairs. I'll go and get 
it. But no power on earth shall make me go into that room 
again before daylight." 
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"Nor me either/' said Gladys, also retreating. Then she 
burst forth again. "Oh, I won't stay I I want to go home ! 
You've never felt Something Cold flapping across your face 
m the dark, Mrs. Thompson, or else you wouldn't talk like 
you do. Miss Maude's different. Miss Maude knows there 
is such things. I saw a book about it in her room when I 
was dusting. Miss Maude understands . . ." 

And suddenly every one realized, what had been over- 
kwked in the general excitement, that Maude hung faint 
and pallid against the door-post. 

But this unfortunate circumstance seemed somehow to 
conciliate cook and Gladys, who consented to borrow shawls 
and so forth from the family, and went downstairs to make 
tea for the poor young lady as well as themselves. 

Dawn was breaking as the group of six gathered in the 
hall round a tray of steaming cups, and it fell forlomly on 
Mr. Thompson's ruffled hair and unshaven countenance, 
but he had come to see by now the urgent necessity for 
taking steps to conciliate Gladys and cook. 

"One cannot say that you are in fault," he said. "Sit 
down, both of you, and we will talk this thing over. You 
must know that remote country villages are always seething 
with superstition. Sensible people^ like you and me, cook, 
are of course above believing in such nonsense. No doubt 
the foolish tales you have been told when you were out pro- 
duced an unpleasant dream. Perhaps" — he smiled his best 
platform smile — "perhaps we may assume that you had 
pickles for supper?" He saw cook's face darken and added 
hastily: "I am fond of a bit of pickle myself." 

But cook was not vulnerable to this form of address, and 
simply repeated that she had felt Something Cold across her 
face, and that she was not going to remain in a house where 
she might again be subjected to such visitations. The house- 
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maid said much the same ; and when full daylight came they 
supported each other in the process of packing in the 
haunted apartment. By ten o'clock, the Thompsons listened 
to the crunch of departing wheels on the drive and knew 
that they were deserted. 

"Well," said Mr. Thompson, reaching for his spud, and 
preparing to go forth into his fields, "this episode may be. 
after all, a blessing in disguise. It shows more plainly than 
ever the need there is for enlightenment in such places as 
Muckleby. I am confirmed in my opinion that there is much 
useful work for me to do here. And Muckleby will be only 
a nucleus. The influence will spread. It is a disgrace to the 
twentieth century that such foolish superstitions should still 
have power to work active harm." 

The three women paused a moment in the fresh air, 
watching him go briskly down the drive with his spud, like a 
knight on a new rural crusade; then Mrs. Thompson said 
meditatively : "I can't see it quite in the same light. If your 

father had to wash up " And they all went indoors. 

• ••.•• ■ 

But fortunately, after a brief interval, a young person 
named Mathilda Bain was heard of through the agency of 
Mrs. Harbottle, the farmer's wife, and she consented to 
come and do what she could with the aid of Mrs. Kerman, 
the mother of the garden boy. Mathilda informed Mrs. 
Thompson that she had left the Vicarage because it was a 
bad-living place. 

"What ! The Vicar !" said Mrs. Thompson, shocked. Tic 
strikes one as being such an austere sort of man." 

"Oh, he's all right," said Mathilda easily. "But there's 
porridge — ^porridge — ^with more porridge for a change. No- 
body in their senses can say it isn't a bad-living place." 

So the Vicarage morals were justified, and Mrs. Thomp- 
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son became aware that good living in Muckleby meant good 
feeding. 

But no other domestic help could be found, and the family 
settled down to a life on somewhat simpler lines than any 
they had known before, with the staff already mentioned. 
The evenings in especial were different, because Mathilda 
Bain refused to "sleep in," and left as a rule about six 
o'ckxrk. 

With the coming of Mathilda, the Thompsons ceased to 
stand on the edge of events in Muckleby and slipped finally 
mto the warm current of village life. They, themselves, 
were unaware of this, and still imagined that they remained 
detached observers, but they were quickly pushed into the 
main stream by the sheer force of Mathilda's intense and 
ardent interest in every trifling thing that happened. The 
other member of the staff, Mrs. Kerman, was a pale, stout 
woman who seldom spoke, and her son consented to sleep in 
the house sq as to light the kitchen fire in the morning. He 
inherited his mother's gift of silence and went about his 
business in a stolid way that rather touched Helen, who 
vaguely felt, without reasoning it out, that he had been 
defrauded of his youth. She went so far as to offer him 
picture papers and occasional sweets, in a sort of attempt to 
make up; but he never seemed to respond in the least, or to 
be particularly grateful. 

Oddly enough, Mr. Thompson himself, who had dragged 
his reluctant family down to Muckleby, was the first to feel 
discontented there. He chafed when it rained at the sense 
of his own powerlessness in the face of things which cannot 
eidier be "approached" or "dealt with" by committees — 
however well supported ; and he was even banning to feel 
a little lost and desolate in this strange world where the 
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you worry yourself, Mr. Thompson/' he added over his 
shoulder. "All no good. We have quite ceased to believe in 
oar Squire about here, and almost ceased to believe in our 
Creator, but we still stick to our superstitions. Fundamental 
need of human nature, you know. Besides, I'm not abso- 
htely certain I didn't see the White Lady on Muckleby Hill 
in]rself one very dark night. Don't you trouble. We're used 
to it. It doesn't hurt us. Very kind of you all the same. 
Good-day." 

"Good-day," said Mr. Thompson, without any great 
cordiality. 

But the little interview had cheered him, and his thoughts 
grew more indulgent as he went along. "Poor man ! Buried 
aKve for years in a place like this ; what could you expect ?*' 

So he felt the old pleasant sense of superiority once more 
as he tramped across bis own fields, decapitating an 
occasional thistle. 
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said Hekn, aU tmsuspecting, cheerful with buoyant health 
and her fight against the wind. "^I began to think the old 
man at the Hall had been doing us/' 

Mr. Thompson frowned more deeply, and glanced at some 
twisted Elizabethan chimneys which could be seen across 
the fields, for Helen — annoying in herself — had started 
another unpleasant train of thought 

"Odd that Wyndham has not called/' he said. "Can't 
understand it*' 

"But he does not really live there, Father," said Helen 
easily. "He only comes down now and then for week-ends."^ 

'That does not matter. As squire of the place, he should 
have made an opportunity to call," said Mr. Thompson. 

"I suppose he has hardly got used to being squire yet," 
said Helen. "You see, his great-uncle only died about a 
year ago. I'm told the affairs are by no means settled up 
yet ; and when he is here, he is always motoring over to see 
some girl at Lennington." 

"Mathilda Bain again, no doubt!" said Mr. Thompson. 
That woman is an incorrigible gossip." 

Helen laughed. "We all shall be soon, Father. You have 
to be, if you live in the country. That's why Mathilda Bain 
finds life so extraordinarily interesting; she's thrilled by 
every passing cart and wonders for half an hour where it is 
going, and why." 

*'Well, I can only say / shall never descend to that," said 
Mr. Thompson. Then he glanced at the twisted chimneys 
again and added, after a pause : "I saw the butcher going 
into the Hall grounds this morning with a large joint as well 
as a fowl in his basket That rather looks as if Wyndham 
would be at home this week-end." 

"The housekeeper must eat," responded Helen. Then she 
added on reflection: "But perhaps you are right. I don't 
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suppose she would order poultry for herself." She walked 
on with her basket, saying as she went: ''Anyway, Bennett 
has called. Didn't you see his card on the table?" 

"Oh yes/' said Mr. Thompson. "But I don't know that I 
care to encourage that young man. Why is he learning 
farming at his age? He is over thirty. And he told me, 
when I met him on the road, that he was sorry not to resume 
his job in Egypt after the war. It appears he was manager 
of a branch bank somewhere out there. And unless there 
was something tmsatisfactory about him, he would certainly 
have had a chance to go back. No I There is something not 
open about him. In the course of my public life I flatter 
myself I have learnt to be somewhat of a judge of character, 
and I tell you he is not open. He has something to conceal, 
I believe. I hope you girls will not have much to do with 
him." 

"Don't you worry about that. Father," said Helen, smiling. 
"He shows no signs whatever of wanting to have anything 
to do with us. Mother is quite puzzled. Two young men in 
the place, and neither of them wanting to run after Maude.^ 

"Maude always has been so very attractive," said Mr. 
Thompson seriously. "I hope she may get over her trouble 
and marry some good man. She is young still." 

"I hope so too," said Helen, her bright face clouding a 
little as she thought of her sister's sorrow. And she went 
on into the kitchen with her basket of eggs. 

Later in the day the west wind dropped to a perfect calm, 
and as the Thompsons walked in their garden after supper, 
the master of the house told his family of a plan he had been 
forming in his mind since his interview with Dr. Wakely 
on the roadside. He intended to form a habit of taking a 
late stroll after the household had gone to bed. It might be 
a little tiring, of course ; but this was summer weather; and 
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—here he threw out his chest with something of his old plat- 
form mamier — ^he fomid it really difficult, after years of 
pablic work, to sit down and attempt nothing for the benefit 
of his neighbours. If a slight effort on his part would show 
tfie Muckleby people the folly of their prejudice against 
frequenting Muddeby Hill at midnight, he was ready to 
make that eflFort. He felt 

And he was so obviously launching off into the exercise 
of a too long neglected talent for public speaking, that 
Maude said in her even voice: "Surely you don't take all 
Mathilda Bain says for gospel, Father ? A few old-fashioned 
villagers like her may think it is hatmted — or at any rate not 
want to be there to see. But the majority do not believe in 
the White Lady any more than you do/' 

"No, indeed," said Helen. "Youll only make yourself 
look silly. Father — ^walking about Muckleby Hill in the 
middle of the night." 

Mr. Thompson flushed with annoyance ; but he was not to 
be put off any longer from trying to improve somebody 
beyond the family circle, and said in a final manner : "I do 
what I think right. Perhaps you will allow me to be the 
best judge of my own actions." And he walked off abruptly 
towards the house. 

Mrs. Thompson followed him. "I'm sure you will be 
doing a great service to the community if you can stop that 
sort of thing," she said in a conciliatory tone. "No one but 
you would have cast about to find something that you could 
do for the public good. And the girls think the same, though 
they do like to joke a little. I shall never forget how proud 
we all were of you that day when you received the testi- 
inonial from the people of Wressle. Your nature is to help 
others. You can't help it." She paused, seeing that he was 
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hurt, in order to find words more telling. '^It is like drink to 
some people. You simply can't " 

"I take no credit to myself for that," said Mr. Thomp- 
son» with a sort of modest pompousness. ''I chance to have 
inherited that temperament." 

So he went indoors for a cigar, and the soothing influence 
of that, together with his wife's words, enabled him, after 
he had walked a very short distance, to feel once more at 
peace with all the world. He was bent on a congenial task — 
the improvement of his fellow-men — and he noticed with 
pleasure the moon sailing in a pool of light, and the scent of 
a clover field in flower. The village already lay asleep, and 
the only lamps still burning twinkled out from Harbottle's 
farm, where the farm-pupil read and smoked a last pipe by 
his open sitting-room window. Every footstep could be 
heard so clearly on the hard road that Bennett looked up at 
the sound of a passer-by, and then called out ''Good-night" 
in country fashion. 

After that everything seemed so very still that Mr. 
Thompson was quite startled by a sheep breathing asthmati- 
cally in the hedge-row. And as he drew nearer to Muckleby 
Hill the trees became scantier and more weather-beaten, 
bent away from the north-east and flinging out branches 
like wild arms in the moonlight. The grass was poorer and 
shorter here; you could smell the wind from the sea; and 
the road led up straight and grey towards the mound at the 
top of the hill beneath which the ruins of Muckleby had long 
lain buried. 

As Mr. Thompson glanced round, he could almost under- 
stand how these foolish tales had arisen. Any figure coming 
silently down that road would seem strange to himself at 
this hour, and no wonder ignorant peasants centuries ago 
had been able to imagine the White Lady. With a comfor- 
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table feeling of cliaritable superiority, he settled himself on 
a stile, leaned against a convenient tree-trunk, and looked at 
the himinous dial of his watch. It was 11.50: ten minutes 
to ghost-time. Well, he would wait until ten past. ... So 
he lighted another cigar and meditated agreeably. First on 
his own courage — he had always been like that: afraid of 
nothing. Then he went on to imagine what he would say to 
die people at the Post Office, and at the General Shop in the 
village. It should be instructive, but not too serious ; some- 
thing in his lighter vein. He would say, for instance, that 
what set him against this haunting business was the obvious 
mjustice of its methods and the extraordinary futility of its 
social customs. The wrong person always seemed to have 
to do the haunting. This White Lady, now ; why should she 
have to walk up and down Muckleby Hill for centuries 
because she had been made away with in a peculiarly un- 
pleasant way by a near relative of William the Conqueror? 
It appeared to him that the relative ought to be the one. 

He deserved it Though a thousand years is a long 

long ti me 

Then, not suddenly, but without any notice or previous 
warning, he became aware of a tall figure in white a few 
yards away from him. But his heart neither thudded nor 
stood still nor did any of the things usual in such a crisis. 
Most curiously, he felt no more alarmed than had that 
wavering figure been Mrs. Kerman, the pale, fat charwoman. 
It was surprising, and yet he was not surprised. A curious 
calm seemed to spread like oil over his mind. He rose at 
once in accordance with the rules of common politeness 
which his mother had instilled into him almost before he 
could stand, and said with the utmost calmness: ''Good 
evening. It is fine weather for the time of year." 

But even as he spoke, he felt it was odd to say that at 
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such a moment ; and yet he somehow took it as a matter of 
course. 

The Lady bowed queerly — there was something peculiar 
and rather unpleasant about that bow which made Mr. 
Thompson feel momentarily uncomfortable; then he 
accounted for it by her being brought up at a foreign court 
a thousand years ago. Of course her bow would seem odd : 
natural that it should. . . . And yet when she came nearer, 
he did feel a vague tmeasiness. There seemed, after aO, 
something a little abnormal. . . . Now she was beckoning 
with a long outstretched finger — a curiously long finger that 
somehow stirred the nerves of his spine and the roots of his 
hair — but he felt bound in common politeness to follow. He 
said to himself that if he found this unpleasant, how much 
worse for her to have had a thousand years of it. 
! Fortunately she had her back to him now, and that 
relieved the tension. He could not see her face distinctly, 
but he had caught sight just for one moment of burning 
eyes and white features through a sort of veil-like drapery, 
and he was most anxious not to do so again. He hoped 
fervently that, if he kept on following where she wished, 
she would not turn round. He would not pause a moment — 
though he began to have a most severe cramp in his right 
leg — for fear she should turn round and thrust that terrible 
face close to his. He began to have a most horrible fear of 
seeing that face again. The torture in his leg was dreadful 
and he knew he could not keep up much longer, but he also 
knew that if he turned back she would be upon him ; so he 
managed to pant out: "Delightful evening — for a stroll" — 
with a last desperate, ridiculous effort to make her keep on 
strolling. 

Her only response was to grow taller — most alarmingly 
taller; and Mr. Thompson felt more strongly than ever 
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before, even in the greatest crises of municipal life in 
Wressle, that Something Must be Done, and done quickly. 

*'£xcuse me !" he gasped, struggling to move but finding 
himself unable to stir another step. 'This — this is most 
enjoyable, most ; but I really feel — ^I ought — to be getting 
back to Mrs. Thompson." 

He waited, paralysed, for her to swoop rotmd ; and she 
did. He tried to shout ; could not utter a sound ; then yelled, 
a fearful yell — and saw the fields and hedges of Muckleby 
Hill lying forlorn under the moonlight. A second later came 
an agonizing blow on the head, and darkness. 

• •••••• 

In the meanwhile, Mrs. Thompson and her daughters, 
having watched Mr. Thompson out of sight down the drive, 
went to bed. The girls were soon asleep after long hours in 
the fresh air, but their mother lingered over her evening 
toilette, feeling it was not worth while to settle down for the 
night before Mr. Thompson came in from his ghost-hunting. 

As she took down her still abundant hair before the glass, 
she thought to herself that it was a pity he could not leave 
things alone and be comfortable, as she did. But she sup- 
posed men And then she smiled indulgently, glancing 

over that hidden diary, "Concerning Husbands/' which mil- 
lions of wives carry in their hearts all over tlie world. But 
the real book remains as secret as freemasonry, because the 
only women who could tell, never do. Perhaps winds of 
life have blown through their hearts and carried away the 
pages. Anyway, only a fragment at most has ever been 
made public. 

1 Still, all Mrs. Thompson's knowledge of Mr. Thompson 
bad not prepared her for his staying out after one o'clock, 
whether he met with a white lady or a black one. So when 
balf-past one arrived and he did not come back, she began 
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to feel very uneasy. Her torpid imagination began to more 
with the sense of discomfort always caused by the exercise 
of seldom-used faculties. It was ridiculous, of course, bat 
supposing he had seen anything. ... At last she took ap 
the candle and went to Helen's room. 

"Are you awake?" she said in a low voice. Then more 
loudly : "Helen, are you awake ?" 

Helen sat up, all alert ; but she had the faculty of being 
quite wide awake as soon as she had ceased sleeping. 

"What's the matter?" she said, throwing ofiF the bed- 
clothes. 

"Your father. He has not come home." 

"Oh !" Helen jerked the clothes on again, rather crossly. 
*'Is that all? What time is it?" 

"After half-past one," said Mrs. Thompson. "He ought 
to be in by this time. I can't think what has got him." 

Helen laughed, recovering her good-humour. 
Well, surely you don't think the White Lady has !" 
No. No. Of course not," said Mrs. Thompson hastily. 
But he may have stumbled into a ditch or something ; he is 
not used to walking alone in country lanes in the middle of 
the night. Besides, there may be nasty characters about 
You never know." 

"Nonsense, Mother," said Helen briskly. "Dad's all 
right. He is only waiting to make sure. You know that he 
is for seeing a thing through to the bitter end when he once 
starts." 

"Yes," agreed Mrs. Thompson, sighing a little. "I dare- 
say it is as you suggest." And she went back to bed again. 

But Helen, now thoroughly awake, got up and looked out 
of the window. This lovely moonlit night did not seem 
made for dull lying in bed, and she began to think it would 
be better fun to go and meet her father on his way home. 
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But she must be careful to put on a dark coat, lest he should 
take her for the White Lady. And she smiled to herself as 
she hastily twisted up her hair and got into her clothes. 

When she had closed the front door softly behind her, she 
found herself in the midst of an enchanted world. Her 
response to the influences of the night — ^the moonlit fields 
and the searching sweetness of the clover in the falling dew 
—was neither passionate nor emotional. She only experi- 
aced a sense of lightness and happiness ; an increase of the 
natural cheerfulness which she possessed, and which is like 
daylight in the mind. 

Her footsteps did not echo on the hard road as her 
father's had done, but still they were loud enough to make 
Bennett glance up when she passed the open window at 
which he was still sitting. He had had another last pipe, 
and another, since Mr. Thompson went by, but his book held 
him. Now, however, he had nearly finished, and was about 
at the final page. For a second or two, Helen looked in at 
the brightness, and he out at the dim female figure in the 
g^ooHL Then he rose, just as she said in a low tone : ''Good 
evening ; I suppose you don't happen to have had my father 
in to see you just now?" For it occurred to her that this 
might be a solution of Bennett's still lighted lamp, and also 
of Mr. Thompson's belated return. 

He jumped over the window-sill and came forward, peer- 
ing at her. 

"Oh! Miss Thompson! I didn't quite recognize 

No ; Mr. Thompson has not been here." 

He managed to keep out of his voice a good deal of the 
surprise which he felt, but enough remained to make Helen 
say hastily : 

"I only thought I would ask. I was going to meet him, 
and didn't want to go all that way for nothing, of course." 
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'Of course not/' agreed Bennett. "Has he gone far?" 
'Not so very. Only for a stroll on Muckleby Hill," said 
Helen ; but the information did sound a little odd to herself 
as she gave it. Muckleby Hill at midnight! And for a 
gentleman of her father's habits and build. She felt bound 
to offer some further explanation. "He thinks all this noa- 
sense about the White Lady ought to be knocked on the 
head. He intends often to take a stroll there late in the 
evening, just to convince the villagers that there really is 
nothing. But I think he imagines they are all like Mathilda 
Bain, who is awfully superstitious. The younger generation 
don't believe in such things. Thank you so much. I must 
be getting on now. Good-night." 

Bennett slipped his pipe in his pocket and joined her. 

"Do you mind if I come along too? I have been sitting 
reading for hours and I should like to stretch my legs before 
going to bed." 

"Oh, all right!" she said casually; and they tramped on 
together down the moonlit road. "You see, he didn't come 
home, and Mother got rather nervous. He always comes 
when he is expected, as a rule." She paused. "Mother 
would be nervous about me too, if she knew I had come." 

"Naturally. I understand," said Bennett gravely, a little 
light beginning to dawn upon his puzzled mind. So that was 
it! She had slipped out without any one knowing. He 
could not help wondering how Thompson would like the 
countryside being searched because he was an hour late in 
coming home. Though no one could ever suspect old 
Thompson of anything — his very collar . . . Then Helen 
was speaking again. 

"We're sure to come across him soon." 

"Oh yes ; unless he has eloped with the White Lady." 

And at this feeble jest they laughed; only because they 
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both were young and it was such a glorious night ; but they 
had reached the foot of the hill, and still did not see any- 
thing at all of Mr. Thompson. 

''We're certain to find him here/' said Helen ; impressed, 
in spite of herself, by the bare road and the scraggy trees at 
the top, forlorn against the moon. 

"Certain!" said Bennett with conviction, his shortish, 
sturdy figure most reassuringly commonplace. 

"I expect he is sitting down somewhere and can't see us. 
He never stands when there is a seat," continued Helen. 
"Should we walk on a little and see ?" 

So they went up the hill, walking quickly because Helen 
began to feel at last a little uneasy. It certainly was queer. 
. . . Then she told herself not to be ridiculous. 

When they reached the top of the hill she stood still, 
breathing rather fast, and looked out over the flat country, 
which was as clear as day in the moonlight, with white 
l^ts and black shadows : but there was nothing to be seen 
which even remotely resembled the ex-chairman of the 
Wressle Urban District Council. Helen made herself give a 
Uttle laugh. Soon she would be as nervous and Victorian as 
Mother ! 

"How silly of me! Of course he has gone home by a 
different road. I wonder we never thought of that before." 

"Yes, it was rather stupid," said Bennett, accepting the 
implied reproach — though he knew well that any way back 
likely to be known to a comparative stranger like Mr. 
Thompson led ten miles round by Lennington and Wardle. 
"Shall we just try walking down the hill again ?" 

But it was obvious that he only said this because he had 
nothing better to suggest, and they turned to tramp back in 
silence. Then, suddenly, they heard a sound. 

**Sheep coughing," said Bennett, trudging on. 
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Helen stood still. 

"Listen ! I'm sure it was somebody groaning." 

"Imagination !" said Bennett, trudging on ; for in spite of 
Helen and the moonlight he was beginning to want to get 
back to bed. 

Then there was another groan, louder and seemingly close 
at hand. Both ran at once towards the spot whence the 
sound came, and peered into the high grass. At first they 
were unable to distinguish anything owing to the deep 
shadow cast by a tree, but gradually they could make out a 
stout figure seated among the nettles, holding its head. 

"Father!" cried Helen. "What's happened?" 

"Has she gone yet ?" whispered Mr. Thompson, staring at 
them, still half stunned. "Oh, my head !" And he began to 
shudder violently. 

Helen knelt down and put her arm around him. 

"Father, there's nobody here at all but me — ^Helen: and 
Mr. Bennett. You are quite safe." 

"Am I ?" Mr. Thompson blinked stupidly. "Then I must 

have been dre " Then he broke off, and his senses began 

to reel again. This was no dream. He had meant to knock 
superstition on the head, but something else had happened. 

"Pull yourself together, sir," urged Bennett sharply, 
bending down and touching Mr. Thompson's arm. "No one 
is here but your daughter and myself. Now, can you re- 
member if you sat on that stile under the tree while you 
were waiting?" 

"Y-yes," said Mr. Thompson vaguely. "Yes, I sat there. 

But I walked on when she " And he began to shudder 

again. 

"You did not," said Bennett distinctly. '*You went to 
sleep sitting on that stile, with your back against the tree. 
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and you fell off with your head on that stepping-stone. You 
were dreaming. It is all a dream.^ 

"Yes, yes/' urged Helen. "That's how it was, Father. 
Don't you see now ? You were having a bad dream, and 
you fell off that stile, and got stunned on that stone. Your 
things are quite damp. You must have been lying there a 
long time. Nothing else happened. Look, you can see the 
stone and the stile just behind you." 

Mr. Thompspn glanced round with feeble obedience, first 
at the stile and then at the stone, and a slight gleam illumi- 
nated the black fog in his mind ; he glanced again and the 
gleam strengthened. "I believe I do recall sitting on that 
stile and becoming a little drowsy." Then all he had suffered 
since swept over him again, and he groaned aloud, holding 
his head. 

"Come, come, sir," said Bennett. "You have had a very 
nasty knock on the top of a bad nightmare, and that's enough 
to unnerve any man. I daresay you got cramp, you know. 
Arc you subject to cramp?" 

"Cramp!" echoed Mr. Thompson, still in a sort of be- 
mused state, searching his mind for a connection. "That 
would be when I" — he glanced round with some uneasiness 
still — ^"when I dreamed I was following her up the hill." 

"Exactly," said Bennett. "Now, don't you think you had 
better get up off this damp grass?" And Mr. Thompson 
allowed himself to be assisted to rise. 

When he was once more on his legs, with Bennett holding 
one arm and Helen the other, he began to feel better, though 
his head still ached very badly. But by the time they reached 
the bottom of the hill he was sufficiently restored to object 
strongly to the light in which this young man no doubt 
regarded him. Gratitude had given place to a growing dis- 
like for Bennett. It was all of a piece with his hanging 
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round that first day to point out defects in the farm, in the 
hope that it might remain unsold and he might get it cheaply. 
Always there when he was not wanted. . . . Still, Mr. 
Thompson felt unable to walk without the support of the 
fellow's arm and was constrained to be civil. 

"Next time I pursue my investigations I must remember 
not to sit down — ^ha! ha!" he managed to say, with the 
feeblest reflection of his old platform manner. 

"No one corrects error without suffering," said Bennett 
gravely. 

Helen glanced aside at him. Was he making fun of her 
father ? She was not going to have that. 

"Some people think it enough to sit still and laugh at 
those who do try to do something for the world," she said 
sharply. "I'm glad my father is not that sort, anyway!" 

He looked at her defiant face, bent forward so that she 
could peer at him across Mr. Thompson, and gradually his 
expression changed, the deep lines showing plain in the 
moonlight as he smiled back at her. 

"I hope you're not having a dig at me !" was all he said, 
lightly; but it remained clear that Helen's spirited defence 
of her father had pleased him. And he added in a much 
more friendly tone than before: "I quite agree with you. 
Miss Thompson. It is a great blessing for us all that some 
men are ready to be uncomfortable for the sake of their 
kind." 

"H — hum!" coughed Mr. Thompson, softening a little. 
"I do my best. I do my best. But as regards this particular 
episode, Mr. Bennett; perhaps we had better not let the 
details go any farther. The story might — a — militate 
against anything else in the same direction that I might find 
it my duty to attempt." 
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"I quite agree. You may rely on my not mentioning it," 
Bennett. 

''I should not trouble, of course/' said Mr. Thompson, 
finding words with difficulty owing to the throbbing in his 
head, but still finding them. "Only, when I undertake a 
matter, I am apt to carry it through: and I have not yet 
done with this one." 

"Well, you will be able to enlarge your field," said Ben- 
nett. "The villagers are less ardent believers in the spiritual 
phenomena than one or two of the other residents about 
here." 

"So it is doubly important that we should keep the matter 
to ourselves, Mr. Bennett/' said Helen. 

He smiled at her again. 

"Make your mind easy. Miss Thompson. I promise not 
to say a word," he replied. 

But though he kept his promise to the letter, both he and 
the Thompsons reckoned without that strange fifth dimen- 
sion in village life which causes things to become known 
which never seeni to have been told to any one. Therefore 
was it known all over the neighbourhood by the following 
Sunday that Mr. Thompson had gone up Muckleby Hill to 
knock superstition on the head, and had received such a blow 
on his own in the process as kept him at home from divine 
worship that morning. 



CHAPTER IV 

"^e have our Sports upon the Village Green, 
Bring Harvest home, and keep up Hallow E'en; 
For though we're poor, we're rich in merriment^ 
No herbe for Tired Souls like Sweet Content." 

Common politeness impelled Bennett to call and inqtiire 
after Mr. Thompson the next evening, and he remained for 
a game of tennis. Before he left, another meeting was 
arranged ; and gradually it became a habit for him to drop 
in about twice a week, play a few setts, and go home when 
the light failed. Mr. Thompson's prejudice against him 
remained dormant, while Mrs. Thompson took him placidly 
as part of the siunmer life of Muckleby. 

Helen and he were partners, as a rule, because Maude was 
a much stronger player than her sister, and required the 
handicap of Mr. Thompson to make the couples at all even. 
His play was spectacular, but the ball seldom seemed to be 
there; while Maude moved with an appearance, almost, of 
languor. But she had an unusually swift service and her 
wrists were of iron, though she did look so limp and fragile. 
Bennett played a good, steady game, and Helen's was pass- 
able ; so the couples were sufficiently evenly matched. 

But just towards the end of the hay-harvest the long spell 
of fine weather broke, and Mr. Thompson had to sit inactive 
behind streaming window-panes while his property was 
being utterly ruined. Against reason and his own knowl- 
edge, he chafed with a secret indignation against Mr. Har- 
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bottle and the rest of the fanning community. It was 
ridiculous to let property be ruined like this. Someone 
ought to be ''approadied" ; S(Mnething Ought to be Don6. 
But he had to realize, as day followed leaden day, that there 
are still powers with which even an enlightened Democracy 
can do nothing. 

When it had rained all it wanted, it simply stopped rain- 
ing. Such remains of the blackened hay-harvest as were 
worth preserving were gathered in, and there followed 
another period of cloudless weather. 

During this lull, just between haytime and harvest, fell 
the date of Muckleby Feast. But the Feast had now lost 
an its ancient glories, and families no longer gathered from 
far and near to eat Feast cheese-cakes and spiced bread to- 
gether ; and since the War, even the sweet-stall and the steam 
roundabout had finally ceased to come. But there were still 
races for the children in Mr. Harbottle's field, and a tea 
afterwards, on tables and forms which he brought by wag- 
gon. He was parish warden, but he charged for this service,. 
and the Muckleby people said they wondered he let them 
have the pump-water free, and recommended each other to 
put a brick into his heart to keep it open. Still they said this 
good-naturedly ; for Harbottles were like that — always had 
been. They even told tales of the skinflinty bargain which 
the farmer had made with Mr. Thompson, and of various 
other of his dealings, not without a certain chuckling pride. 
It took a Yorkshireman to do that ! And you couldn't have 
anything more entirely Yorkshire than a Harbottle of 
Muckleby. Their only puzzle was, how he came to get a 
wife like! Mrs. Harbottle, who would give her head away if 
she could get it oS. But no doubt she had been taken in, 
Hke all strangers, by his joky, open-handed manner. 
He^ gathered all this as she went about laying cups and 
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plates on the tables ready for the children's tea. Mathilda 
Bain had also taken a holiday for the Feast, and she was in 
the act of receiving a large batch of fragrant spiced loaves 
from the panting Mrs. Harbottle, who thrust them under 
the table with a furtive, mysterious: "Hush! Don't name 
it to Mr. Harbottle !" and retired across the field as fast as 
her stoutness would allow her, her ample proportions shak- 
ing in the sunlight. 

Mathilda turned to Helen. "She must have baked all 
these on Tuesday when Harbottle was at market, and hid 
'en in the granary." 

"But how awfully generous of herl What an abominable 
-man he must be," said Helen. "Poor woman ! I am afraid 
she is very unhappy." 

Mathilda Bain chuckled. 

"Not a bit of it. She gets more sport out of baking things 
for folks with him liable to come in at any time and find out 
and start kicking the furniture about, than what she would 
do if he told her to. And she has her own bit o' money. 
She doesn't need to go to him for naught. You'd ha' 
laughed if you could have seen her on Tuesday, bustling up 
to see whether he got home from market or spice loaves 
was out of oven first. Bless your life, she was a Wilson of 
Wardle, and they're a sporting stock; and my belief she's 
took to this, instead of betting and horseracing. It's in the 
blood." 

But Mr. Harbottle must know," said Helen. 

'Of course he does. But I expect he thinks she would 
give away more than ever if he let on he knew, and she 
could do it open." 

• "Seems rather queer he shouldn't know more about his 
own wife than you do," said Helen, in her most cut-and- 
fdried common-sensible tone. 
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Mathilda Bain cast a condescending look iipon Helen and 
smiled. ''If thafs all you know about marriage V* 

Then another woman entered with a covered basket of 
jam tarts, and put it into Mathilda Bain's hands with a 
spr^^htly : 'There f Don't name it to Mr. Harbottle." For 
the remark had become (me of the family jokes of Muckle- 
by, and kept that eternal freshness which such jests alone 
are able to retain. 

This proved that Helen had become part of Muckleby, and 
that the close ranks of the village circle had opened to let 
her in ; because if those who share our sorrows are dear to 
us, those who share our family jokes are still more inti- 
mately near; they really and truly "belong." 

So Helen, quite unconsciously to herself, now definitely 
ceased to be "a young lady from Wressle," and became "that 
eldest lass o' Thompson's.'* 

Mathilda, who had performed the act of initiating the 
Thompson family into those village mysteries which may 
remain closed to new-comers for a very long time, was 
taking part in the Feast Tea because she had always done so. 
The entertainment was promoted by the Vicar, but there 
was no distinction made between the children of the different 
sects, and Mathilda's shepherd, the Wesleyan minister resid- 
ing in the next parish, would be there during the afternoon. 

Thus the group which formed under some large trees at 
the upper end of Harbottle's field, slightly elevated and 
covered with short grass, was sufficiently like a platform to 
give Mr. Thompson a very pleasant feeling of being once 
more in his proper place and very much at home. It dis- 
pelled the last pricking sense of annoyance or humiliation 
which had remained from that midnight episode on Muckle- 
by Hill ; and he now only remembered that he had suffered 
in the cause of progress. The reformer is ever stoned. He 
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was proud of the slight scar on the side of his head, and 
no longer avoided allusion to local superstitions. 

Race» were run without a hitch, excepting a slight delay 
which occurred in that for ladies over thirty. The item had 
not been sufficiently considered beforehand, and as soon as 
the age limit was removed there was a sufficient number of 
entries. The prizes were presented by Mrs. Stainton, the 
Vicar's wife, and at last the moment arrived which Mr. 
Thompson had confidently expected. 

"Would you," murmured the Vicar, *1)e so kind as to 
propose a vote of thanks — ^the Harbottles ?** 

Mr. Thompson nodded: the business-like, modest yet 
important nod of the proposer, proper to the occasion, which 
he had given so many hundreds of times in Wressle. He 
then stepped forward a little from the group surrounding 
him, threw out his chest, automatically shook down hi§ 
trouser-knees, though he had not been sitting, coughed, and 
began to speak. 

He started off, naturally, with the munificence of Mr. and 
Mrs. Harbottle, and Helen trembled lest he should "name" 
the spiced loaves. But he was soon far away from the 
Harbottles, taking a survey of ancient sports from the 
beginning of Little Arthur's History of England — the his- 
torical work which had remained most permanently in his 
mind — down to the present occasion. And he wotmd up. 
with a most eloquent appeal to all present, high and low, 
rich and poor, to take part in the games which were to 
follow the prize-giving. Perhaps, he urged, they did not 
realize that "Nuts in May" and "Kiss in the Ring" were 
survivals from the golden age of English country life. Those 
who looked on while others played, were assisting at the 
degeneration of our race. He did most sincerely hope that 
everybody here would join in the games. Nobody need think 
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themselves too old, ha ! ha ! for he himself hoped to take an 
active part. And in conclusion (seriously and with feeling) 
we had to tender our most heartfelt thanks. — Then he 
stepped back, glanced round instinctively for a chair, and in 
the absence of one made a remark to Mrs. Harbottle. 

But he felt agreeably conscious that the people of 
Muckleby must now realize how lucky they were to have him 
and his family settled in their midst. It was perhaps fortu- 
nate that he did not hear two men at a short distance away, 
speaking as follows : 

"I hear tell he was one o' them Council chaps at Wressle.'' 

''Aye. You mud know that. He can make such a lot o' 
talk about nothing." 

And at a still greater distance were three or four middle- 
aged women gathered together. 

"I wonder what next! Wanting us to play Kiss in the 
Ringr 

"He ! He ! I lay it's the young lasses he'll try to catch." 

"Aye! trust them old married chaps . . ." 

And the pause conveyed anything the listener might choose 
to imagine, showing once more the often forgotten value of 
the pause in all conversation. 

But Mr. Thompson strolled about, all unwitting ; speaking 
an agreeable word first to one and then the other, while his 
dau^ters stood talking to Tom Stainton, the Vicar's son. 

Maude had not helped in the preparations for the festival, 
and her family had not expected her to do so, because they 
felt she was exempted by her sorrow from all unnecessary 
effort at present. They only wanted her to do as she liked 
until she began to get over the loss of her lover. Helen, 
indeed, was still indignant with Fate for having dealt so 
cruelly with her sister, and she felt a burning desire to do 
anytfiing in the world to make up to Maude for that terrible. 
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sudden cutting off of all her hopes. It seemed so hard, so 
unjust. Why had things like that to happen? . . . But 
Maude was not aware of this hidden intensity of rebellious 
feeling on Helen's part ; and as a matter of fact the sisters 
had not "got on" particularly well together before the catas- 
trophe happened. Helen's brisk cocksureness was so much 
at variance with Maude's languor and taste for boys and 
sweets, during their schooldays, that they constantly dis- 
agreed. 

But their attitude had quite changed— or at least, Helen's 
had done — and they were very good friends, so far as it 
went ; though Helen found herself unable to understand how 
Maude could I'efer to her trouble, however distantly, in 
talking with Tom Stainton, for instance. Still, it was plain 
that she must have made some such allusion during the 
afternoon, because of the way in which he bent to pull up a 
thistle in her path, and of the manner in which he glared at 
Mr. Thompson for calling out cheerfully: "Come, Maude! 
We want another on our side. And you hang on to Helen, 
Stainton !" Then Bennett advanced across the grass. *'Just 
in time, Bennett. The more the merrier." All unpleasant- 
ness being for the time forgotten. 

And in the end only Mrs. Thompson, of all the family, 
absolutely declined to join the game ; opposing — ^as she was 
very occasionally wont to do — a weight of passive resistance 
against which his utmost efforts spent themselves in vain. 

The afternoon was far advanced now, and two long lines 
of people, mostly girls and children, all blowzy and bloom- 
ing, with light gowns and gay ribbons, danced towards each 
other on the green grass in the slanting rays of the after- 
noon sunshine. White clouds already tinged with rose hung 
in the sky above the heavily leaved trees. The clock on the 
church tower, with its gilt letters catching the bright light. 
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seemed to echo the message of the sundial in the Vicarage 
garden near by : ''I mark only sunny hours." 

It was an agreeable sight indeed to see Mr. ThompsoUr 
hand in hand with a long line of people of all ages and sizes, 
prancing towards another long line opposite; and all to- 
further the purpose which he had formed in his mind as 
he journeyed towards Muckleby on that spring afternoon 
some months ago. . . . "Here we come gathering nuts 
in May/' he sang, "Nuts in May, nuts in May ! Here we 
come gathering nuts in May on a fine and frosty morning!'^ 
A little breathless, perhaps — ^because it is not so very easy 
for a middle-aged gentleman of full habit to prance and 
sing at the same time — ^but lustily, and as the village women 
laughingly told each other, "like a good 'un." 

At the onset, he had been just a little inclined to argue 
about the words, maintaining that errors must have crept 
into the doggerel which ought to be corrected, because there 
could obviously never have been nuts in May in England, 
though frost might well occur at that season of the year. 
An overwhelming majority, however, ordained that it must 
be sung so or not at all, and he put off the necessary altera- 
tion until some more convenient time. He was pleased to 
see Maude opposite, laughing and blowzy-haired like the 
rest ; and to observe that she had cast off for the moment 
the rather dull languor which she usually exhibited when 
neither dancing nor playing games. Poor child, she was 
young yet So thinking, he pranced and sang more energeti- 
cally than ever, and at last took his place in the long row of 
merry people clinging to each other's waists, who had now 
reached that stage in the game which consists in trying to 
pull the opposing line over a white handkerchief on the 
grass. But still his thoughts went back to Maude, even 
while he pulled tmtil some important button parted with a 
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rq)ort from its moorings. He was so glad to see her like 
that, shouting, laughing, pulling with all the strength of her 
strong wrists: her hat half off and her hair coming down 
over her eyes. Then the opposing hold suddenly relaxed, 
her side gave a tremendous tug, and she fell back screaming 
into the arms of young Tom Stainton, who was the next 
behind her. The sudden impact drove him in turn against 
a girl behind, -who was rather fat and unsteady on her 1^^ 
though a good puller, and she fell back with a thud on her 
supporter. 

It was from this whirlpool of skirts, ribbons, and dis- 
hevelled heads that Maude scrambled up to see — calm and 
composed like visitants from another world — a handsome, 
slender young man, an elderly gentleman, and a tall girl with 
a lorgnette. 

"How very amusing !" said the girl. "Mr. Stainton, are 
you quite sure you have got your own legs? Everything 
seems so mixed." 

"Hullo, Bennett!'' said the young man, nodding to the 
owner of that name, who stood at a short distance. 

"Come to see us rustics at play, eh, Wyndham?" said 
Bennett easily. "You arrived just at the right minute." 
Then he was aware of Mr. Thompson at his elbow. "Oh, 
I don't know if you have actually met yet ? Wyndham, this 
is Mr. Thompson who has bought the Grange." 

"Ah yes. I am hoping to call and see you. So little down 
here," murmured Wyndham perfunctorily. 

"Pleased to see you at any time," said Mr. Thompson 
without effusion, for though somewhat of a snob he had 
his self-respect. "May I present my daughters ? My dears, 
this is Mr. Wyndham." 

Then the young lady with the lorgnette and the elderly 
gentleman were made known, and their name at once 
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showed the Thompsons that here they saw the attraction 
that kept Wyndham from spending much time at home, even 
when nominally in Muckleby for the week-end. 

"Pray do not let us interrupt your game/' said Miss 
Kirke, that being the young lady's name. "We shall love 
to watch/' 

But Maude declared somewhat shortly that she was too 
tired, and walked away with Tom Stainton, while Mr. 
Thompson remained in converse with Mr. Kirke, unable to 
play again owing to that button over which he had ceased 
to have any control. Both Helen and Bennett, however, 
continued to join in with unabated vigour ; but the spirit of 
careless jollity seemed to have been scared away by the new- 
comers, and the high climax of the entertainment had passed. 

As Wyndham crossed the field with his guests towards 
the waiting car, he again greeted Bennett, but to Helen's 
quick perceptions there seemed to be a constraint between 
the two men, despite a surface heartiness. It was as if 
Wyndham were determined to be cordial in spite of some- 
thing, and no one knew what Bennett's steady composure 
might hide. He would not give himself away, of course; 
but she was absolutely convinced that Wyndham did not 
really approve of Bennett, and for some definite reason. 
She felt proud of her own penetration in finding this out, 
and yet sorry; she would like to have thought well of 
Bennett. 

Then she saw Wyndham and the lean elderly gentleman 
hastily conferring together, and after a moment or two's 
earnest conversation they returned to Mr. Thompson. 

''Mr. Kirke had not understood you were living at the 
Grange," said Wyndham. "He wishes to ask a great favour 
of you." 

"Certainly ! Certainly I" said Mr. Thompson, throwing out 
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his chest ; for this was more like the sort of thing he had 
been accustomed to. "Anything, h — ^hm! in my power. 
Shall we step aside a moment ?" 

So Mr. Kirke stepped aside, and said with great earnest- 
ness : "I am going to ask you to g^rant my request, not for 
my own sake, but for that of the human race." 

Mr. Thompson sub-consciously felt with his 'Elbows for 
the arms of the municipal armchair so that he might join 
judicial finger-tips while he considered the request ; but find- 
ing none, he dangled his eye-glass instead, saying with the 
non-committal gravity practised at a thousand Council 
meetings: "I hope and believe, Mr. Kirke, that I have 
always had the welfare of my fellow-man near at heart." 

"I'm sure of it! I'm sure of it!" agreed Mr. Kirke 
warmly. "I felt sure such would be the case. But some 
people are so intensely lazy and narrow-minded, Mr. 
Thompson, that they decline to give others the benefit of any 
information which they may have acquired." 

"That, I think I may truly say," responded Mr. Thompson 
with a sort of proud modesty, "has never been a fault of 
mine." He paused. "And the matter to which you refer?" 

Mr. Kirke whipped out a little notebook and pencil, leant 
forward with hovering pencil and said with deeper earnest- 
ness than ever : 

"Would you kindly give me the exact details of what you 
saw on Muckleby Hill ?" 

Mr. Thompson started and turned a lively purple to the 
roots of his hair. "Sir," he said, "if this is a jest, allow me 
to remark that it is a very bad one. If not; then you must 
have been grossly misled and I cannot blame you. But you 
may put down this in your notebook: I saw nothing! I 
heard nothing ! There was nothing !" And he' stared above 
his purple cheeks very fiercely indeed at Mr. Kirke. 
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But the effect on that gentleman was entirely different 
from anything Mr. Thompson could possibly have expected. 
For he shook his head with a resigned and pitying smile, 
and said quite mildly: ''Ah I this is what I feared at the 
outset But of course one can understand the reluctance of 
a common-sense, hard-headed business man to own up that 
he has passed through such an experience. Naturally, he 
prefers to put it down to nightmare or indigestion or what 
not, rather than upset the preconceived theories of a life- 
time. I quite see your point of view, Mr. Thompson ; but 
I do b^ of you for the sake of others to tell me what it was 
that upset your equilibrium that night at Muckle " 

"I was not upset!" interrupted Mr. Thompson. Then 
his ingrained truthfulness caused him to add hastily : "At 
least, not in that sense/' 

"Ah V* said Mr. Kirke, snapping at the implied suggestion 
like a terrier at a biscuit. "Then you'll admit you were 
upset?" 

"I will not," said Mr. Thompson. "At least, not in the 
sense you mean." Then he grew heatedly conscious that 
he seemed to be prevaricating — ^an intolerable position for 
him — and added in a blustering tone: "I tell you, I saw 
nothing. It was all a dream. I fell asleep on a style and 

fell off. That is to say " he paused abruptly. "And let 

me tell you, sir, I am astonished to find you are not satisfied 
with my plain statement that I saw and heard nothing super- 
natural." 

"Think f Think a moment," pleaded Mr. Kirke, wistfully 
licking his pencil so as to be doubly ready at once if Mr. 
Thompson did decree to benefit the world. "You own you 
had a dream? But was it really a dream? Could you not 
describe it to me ?" 

"I could not," said Mr. Thompson. *'Or at any rate I 



iunner acquaintance may remove tl 
sion I have made, and perhaps on s 
may induce you to visit us at Lenning 

**Thank you. Good-day to you, sir, 
still very much annoyed. And with 
lute bade upon Mr. Kirke, who walke< 
away to his daughter and Wyndham. 

When Mr. Thompson heard thdi 
better; but he was still not free fron 
the people on the field knew he had b 
the White Lady of Muddeby Hill, 
what he had replied. 

The Vicar, whom he chanced to e 
colour to this supposition by saying wii 
ness : ''An agreeable man, Mr. Kirke, 
in his bonnet — ^was an ardent f ruitariai 

''He has certainly got a bee in hi: 
Thonq)8on shortly. "Shall we join tl 
tree?' 

The sunset was faHmw •* — 
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S "Nonsense ! I've carried heavier weights than this, thanks 
all the same," said Helen, smiling over her shoulder. 

**I sec. 'Gone are those old Victorian days. Their crino- 
lines and helpless ways,'" quoted Bennett, accepting the 
situation and strolling along beside her with his hands in his 
pockets. "All the same, I know Trudge, because she belongs 
to the Harbottles' shepherd, and is always getting lost. And 
she is solid. She weighs pretty heavy after the first fif^ 
yards or so." 

Helen was finding that out, but controlled her voice to no 
sign of breathlessness as she answered in a light conversa- 
tional tone : "What a pretty scene ! I'm glad we came to 
live in Muckleby.^ 

"I like it," he answered, then checked something further 
which he had been about to say. 

"It is a good thing I am fond of the place," continued 
Helen, furtively shifting the position of the sagging Trudge, 
'l>ecause I am quite likely to spend the rest of my life here.** 

"Scarcely that," he answered, responding, as he thought 
to an obvious draw. 

•'Why not?" she said vaguely, all her energies set on 
keeping herself from panting. 

"Well, you may marry, I suppose." 

She shook her head, saving breath. 

"Don't intend ! Not enough to go round ! Anybody may 
have my share ! 

He turned and looked at the little obstinate face, crimson 
with exertion : then took Trudge out of her arms. 

'Mr. Bennett f I could quite well " she exclaimed. 

*I know you could. The honour of the twentieth-century 
girl is vindicated," he said, smiling. "But Trudge gave me 
a look I could not resist. You wanted me to carry you» 
didn't you, Trudge?' 
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**Ycth," said Trudge. "She hurted me. I like mens to 
carry me. Then she relented a little and added sleepily: 
"She can kiss me good-night." 

Bennett glanced from Helen to the curly golden head on 
his shoulder. "Want to avail yourself of the privilege?" 
he said, half stopping. 

Helen felt herself flushing for no reason at all and vented 
her annoyance at this silliness on Bennett. "No, thank you," 
she said. "Trudge is a thought too sticky for my taste this 
evening.*' 

He walked on again, his shortish figure so evenly balanced 
tl)at any one could see its great strength and power of 
endurance. "Then should we return to the subject of mar- 
riage ?* he said. 

"Oh, I don't care. Why should we ?" said Helen carelessly. 

"Because it is a subject of universal interest. Even you 
might fall in love, you know. Nobody is immune." 

"Oh, I know that," said Helen with a readiness that 
rather took him aback. "Anybody may fall in love to a 
certain extent ; but it can be nipped in the bud. You don't 
fall fathoms deep in love without knowing where you are 
going, excepting in novels." 

He smiled at her over Trudge's head, that was snuggled 
in his tweed coat. "I see you know something about life." 

She nodded. "You bet I do." 

But as she walked there beside him with her erect poise 
and her air of triumphant girlhood, the low rays of the 
sun making the edges of her hair and of her white dress 
all golden, the mocking expression faded altogether out of 
his eyes and he looked at her gravely, as if hoping that 
what she had still to learn might not be too hard for her 
Then he said, after a moment's pause: 

"Here comes Trudge's mother 1" 



CHAPTER V 

•While there are Girles and FloVry Wajrs, 
Men will forget that Winter Days 
Must come when Summer's ended." 

Though the young owner of the Hall had not appeared 
to take much notice of the Thompsons when he met them 
at the Vicarage sports, he became so far actively aware of 
their existence as to call at the Grange the next time he was 
in Muckleby. This happened on a Saturday afternoon, and 
Tom Stainton sat at tea with the family; a thing which 
happened more often than Mrs. Stainton thought wise, con- 
sidering that her son was supposed to be reading hard for 
his examination at Cambridge. 

It was now tfiat time of high summer when the whole 
countryside seems to be waiting in a quiet fullness of 
fruition for the first sound of the reaper across the harvest 
fields. The group imder the elm tree could see this rich 
prospect spread out before them ; now and then a red sum- 
mer apple fell with a little thud upon the grass ; the warm 
red bricks of the house behind lay soaking in the sunshine. 
The girls themselves in their light gowns, and young Tom 
in his white flannels, were no less in keeping with the place 
and the hour. There was an impression of repose and 
permanence about it all, only the more delightful because 
everything was changing. And as Wyndham advanced 
across the lawn to pay his respects, with that ease of manner 
which arises partly from being always fairly sure of a wel- 

6i. 
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come, the picture was complete. His tall, graceful figure, 
clear, darkish complexion, and fine eyes would have served 
admirably for a model, had any painter desired to immor- 
talize the moment under the title of "The Young Squire" ; 
and Tom Stainton's low-voiced comment seemed quite out 
of keeiMng. "Qose time for heiress-hunting!" he muttered 
savE^ly. "I heard she was in Scotland." 

For he already worshipped Maude, and he resented the 
advent of a man older and more experienced than himself 
into a circle where he was constantly the only male guest. 

But he need not have feared ; Maude took no notice at all 
of Wyndham after the first greeting, and devoted herself 
to Tom with far more animation than she usually showed 
in general company. Wyndham, therefore, was left to Mr. 
and Mrs. Thompson and Helen, and the talk fell upon the 
weather, then by a natural sequence upon the sports of the 
week previous. 

"Glad you take an interest in these village festivals," said 
Wyndham heartily. "Great pity to let them drop into dis- 
use. By the way, I hope you didn't take Mr. Kirke too 
seriously. He's like you — ^very ardent when he gets inter- 
ested in a subject ; we v/ant men like that, though, in these 
days. Tepidness the unforgivable, you know. He's a very 
good sort and a good friend, when you understand him." 

"No doubt, no doubt," murmured Mr. Thompson, who 
would not abuse a guest's probable father-in-law to that 
guest on his own lawn. "As a public man I have now and 
then come into contact with the t)rpe. Busy mind. Suf- 
ficient income. No definite occupation. Must find some 
outlet, of course. He sent me a pamphlet, by the way; but 
I must own I threw it into the waste-paper basket !" 

Then Maude made a diversion by rising from her seat 
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and strolling towards the rose-bed. *'I don't believe we got 
all the caterpillars this morning/' she said to Tom» smiling 
over her shoulder. 

Tom followed, in a seventh heaven. Her gradousness 
went to the boy's head, and his jealous moroseness gave 
place to reckless high spirits. ''I say/' he called out, picking 
up an old mandoline from the ground, "what was the good 
of my mending diis up if you aren't going to use it ?" Then 
he turned to Wyndham — he didn't care a toss now about 
Wyndham or any other fellow. "I say, Miss Maude was 
going to play this after tea for tne to sing to. Can*t we 
have a tune now, Mrs. Thompson ?" 

"If Maude likes. She has not used that old thing since 
she was a schoolgirl," said Mrs. Thompson, comfortably 
lining back with some crochet in her hands. 

"No, thank you/' said Maude, bending over a white rose- 
bash. 

"Ha!" said Tom, striking a mock-melodramatic attitude. 
"I know what she wants. Her minstrel-boy to her court 
has come, with his tiddly-tun behind him — can*t remember 
the exact words ; can you, Wyndham ?' And he began to 
twang the mandoline, rather out of tune, declaiming in a 
sing-song voice : 

"See to the rose, my Lady goes, 

To give her sister greeting; 
While dear and high, a lark near by, 
Sings to the pretty meeting." 

Maude turned round, Uughing. "I like your idea of tune, 
Tom." 

Helen laughed too, then said politely to Wyndham : "You 
ling; don't ycm?^ 

"Otk yeSp'' said Tom for him, reUpsing into bitterness. 



^.^.,cxy ± can manage." And \v 
he bc^an to ^'m^. 

With the first bar Helen flushec 
man held Maude cheap. She herst 
of her sister's ways with the men, 
to seeing them "crazy after Maud 
much a part of the girl as her slow 
She never argued the matter out in 1 
aware — as she might have done i 
related to her — that Maude belonget 
who have something about them 
aniseed draws rats; a quality far 
widow's "Come-hither-in-the-eye/* o 
notorious "Go-away-in-the-giggle." 

But after Wyndham^had sung a 
impression faded from her mind. 1 
80 hackneyed, the notes of an absolu 
op into the quiet air of that summc 
heart with the sort of aching wist! 
has been and never can be. wht^u 
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staring away into the distance. Maude was looking at a 
rose in her hand ; no one could tell whether she were moved 
or not. . . . 

Then Mr. Thompson blew his nose, and every one stirred 
as if a spell had been broken. Thanks were showered on 
the singer, which he accepted with the ease of long custom, 
but he refused to sing again. 

"Won't somebody else?" he said. "Every one ought to 
take a turn." 

"Yes. Yes/' said Mr. Thompson, seizing the idea. 
''Excellent suggestion. One ought to revive the old custom 
of sitting round on winter evenings and singing songs by 
the fire. No dullness in village life then. It is only dreary 
now, because that kind of thing has died out. If we can 
only bring back simple jollity, Mr. Wyndham, we shall do 
more than all the Boards of Ag^culture." 

'*Won't you give us a song, then, Mr. Thompson ? Set a 
good example, sir," said Tom. 

"Oh, well ; quite ready to back up my theory," said Mr. 
Thompson, conscious of a rolling baritone which used to be 
greatly admired, and glad to give this young landowner a 
lead in the right direction. "Ahem! Something not too 
intricate, of course " 

" 'The Lost Chord,' " suggested Mrs. Thompson. "I 
always used to think you sang that so well, William," and 
she looked at him very kindly, perhaps stirred too, by the 
previous singer, to remember things that had seemed for- 
gotten. 

So Mr. Thompson coughed, while Wyndham thrummed 
out the air : then he began almost nervously ; " 'Seated one 

day at the organ ' " But he gained confidence as the 

•ong progressed, and the final "Amen" was bellowed with 
aD his old confidence across the afternoon stillness, where 
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"That's right!" she said. "You boys at 
some holiday tasks, or you would get we 
holidays." 

Boys! Holidays! To a man on fire 
vindicated his age and standing by sha 
solemnly and formally all round ere h\ 
Maude; but it is to be feared that the r 
which filled his mind as he walked beside h 
for Latin or Greek. 

Wyndham also naturally rose to take 1 
they all strolled with him towards the j 
casually: "I wonder Mr. Bennett has not 
often comes in for a game of tennis about 

"Ah, yes," said Mr. Thompson. "No \ 
him well. I understand he Was in Egyp 
broke out ; but I suppose he was bom on E 

"Australia, I think," said Wyndham, 
exquisite dahlias, Mrs. Thompson." 

But Mr. Thompson's experience on com 
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a little of a man whom I have admitted to my family 
drck." 

"Exactly !" replied Wyndham. "Oh, a very good fellow I 
A very good fellow indeed !" 

Then he went away, mentioning once more an engagement 
already made for the whole family to go over to Muckleby 
Hall on the following Thm'sday, because he was remaining 
at home during the whole of that week. 

As soon as he was out of earshot, Mr. Thompson said 
emphatically: "A delightful yotmg man. But it is evident 
he does not approve very highly of Bennett." 

"I don't see why you should think so,'' said Mrs. 
Thompson. 

Mr. Thompson beamed on her, in a very good temper. 
"Ah, my dear, fortunately you have not been obliged to 
learn so much about the world as I have. A word — ^an 
inflection is enough for me. I am convinced there is some- 
thing not quite right about Bennett. This intimacy must 
not be encouraged, Helen. You and Maude must see to it 
that his visits g^dually become less frequent. I don't want 
any open breach, of course, but things must not go on as 
they have been doing. I had my doubts all the time, and 
my first impressions are usually right ; I am seldom deceived. 
Why is he learning farming at his age ? Why didn't he go 
back to his bank in Egypt? Depend on it, there is some- 
thing we do not know." 

"You won't be troubled with Bennett much during the 
next few weeks," said Helen, throwing up her chin. "He 
told us yesterday that he would be too busy to play tennis 
after harvest had once started, and Harbottle begins to- 
morrow/' 

"Ah, well, one can't be too careful, my dear; young 
men who have lived abroad " said Mrs. Thompson 
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pacifically. Then she added in a sharper tone: "Here 
comes Mrs. Kerman. Now what does she want? I do 
hope it is nothing about Lillie/' For Lillie was the latest 
addition to the household staff, besides being the daughter 
of the charwoman and the sister of Sam Kerman; the 
garden boy ; and the servant-nerve in Mrs. Thompson had 
become abnormally sensitive to the slightest draught. 

"Why should it be any bother with Lillie?" said Mr. 
Thompson, pardonably irritated. "You are always looking 
for trouble, Henrietta." 

Mrs. Thompson appeared not to hear him. "You may 
depend on it, that's what it is, Helen," she said, addressing 
her daughter. "I thought the girl looked sulky at lunch." 

Then Mrs. Kerman came within hail and stood still, say- 
ing nothing. 

"Well, Mrs. Kerman?" said Mr. Thompson, stepping 
forward and assuming a bluff cheerfulness. "Anything we 
can do for you ?" 

Mrs. Kerman changed her bass from one hand to the 
other. 

"I'm sorry to disoblige," she said, "but I have my family 
to consither." 

' "Naturally, of course," agreed Mr. Thompson, with 
heartiness. 

"But what is it all about?" asked Mrs. Thompson, her 
comfortable face puckering with anxiety. 

"It's about our Lillie " 

"I thought so. What did I tell you?" breathed Mrs. 
Thompson to Helen. 

"I aren't willing for her to sleep in. Nor Sam neither. 
I'm sorry to disoblige. But I have my family to consither," 
repeated Mrs. Kerman. 

Then Helen took the matter in hand. 
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"Surely to goodness, Mrs. Kerman, it is not any more 
nonsense about the Grange being haunted ? We have never, 
any of us, seen anything. Those maids from Wressle found 
the place too far away from picture palaces and things, and 
took the excuse to go. I'm sure Lillie is not one of that 
foolish sort.** 

"No," said Mrs. Kerman. "Very likely she would sec 
something if she stopped ; we do see things in our family. 
But you consithered that in her wages, and she mud take 
her diance." 

'Then what on earth is it?" exploded Mr. Thompson, 
unable to hold himself in any longer. "Good food ; good 
treatment ; girl not afraid of ghosts " 

"It's what she might bring home with her, sir," replied 
Mrs. Kerman, goggling at him, rather alarmed, but still 
unwavering in her purpose. "I didn't know when I said 
she might sleep in that she might get what she couldn't get 
rid on. Our Sam only read the piece out last night. It 
was in a paper you threw away in your waste-paper basket, 
and I took it home because our Sam's so fond of a bit of 
reading." 

"My paper basket? What do you mean?" said Mr. 
Thompson. Then he shouted out so loudly that Mrs. Ker- 
man let her bass fall: "It's that damned pamphlet that 
Kirke sent me !" 

"Y-yes, sir," quavered Mrs. Kerman. "It said, 'With 
Mr. Kirke's compliments'; but you'd thrown it away. I 
didn't know you wanted it. I'm sure I wouldn't take a pin 
that didn^t belong to me." 

"Of course not ! No ! No !" murmured Mrs. Thompson 
soothingly. 

"When Lillie came back from her last place, I let her 
come to sleep in instead of Sam stopping to light fires. I 
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didn't know you could bring ghosts away with you until 
our Sam read out that bit in the paper. He read it after 
supper, and I never slept a wink all night, for Fve always 
been so partikler about our bairns not bringing aug^t 
onpleasant home with them. I was, when they were at 
school '' 

"Really, Mrs. Kerman," interposed Helen, "you arc vran- 
dering from the point What did you read in that idiotic 
paper?" 

"Well" — Mrs. Kerman's dull, pale face lighted up a little 
— ^"it was a rare interestin' bit, I must say. A man spent a 
night in an haunted room and saw nothing. But the ghost 
followed him up, and next day it made him tumble down 
and break his arm, and a bit later on it dropped a stone 
image on his young lady. I couldn't risk none of that sort 
of thing in our house." Then her voice fell to its old mono- 
tone: "I'm sure I'm sorry to disoblige, but I have my 
family to consither." 

"But this is ridiculous, Mrs. Kerman," said Mr. Thomp- 
son, trying to reason mildly. "That story is all nonsense; 
a pack of lies from beginning to end." j 

"But it was all set down there in print; a lord gave his 
word it was true," said Mrs. Kerman, almost weeping. "I 
should be sorry for Sam to lose his job here. He likes you ; 
and Lillie does an' all. And I'm sorry to disoblige, but I 
can't — I reely can't let them sleep in." She turned to Mrs. 
Thompson. "You're a mother yourself. You have a 
family to consither. You'll understand as I can't run the 
risk of having such a thing brought home." And she burst 
into tears. . 

"Hush, Mrs. Kerman," interposed Mrs. Thompson 
hastily, forestalling her husband. "Don't distress yourself 
so. We will wait until you are less upset before we say 
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ai^ more about this matter. Now go, and we will have 
anodier little talk to-morrow. Good evening." 

"Good evening, 'm/' responded Mrs. Kerman. Then 
sniflbig disconsolately, but with obstinacy written in every 
line of her figure, she made her way across the lawn. 

Mr. Thompson stared fiercely after her. "So all this is 
owing to that fool of a Kirke. It's no use Wyndham trying 
to smooth things over and make us neighbourly. I shall 
never tolerate him. I shall not attempt to do so. These 
people in remote country places become so afraid of the 
inconvenience of quarrelling with desirable neighbours that 
a spirit of false tolerance hangs over everything like a fog. 
I am not afraid of having an enemy, as they will very soon 
see. I intend to fight Kirke and his theories, tooth and nail. 
I shall write to the Yorkshire Post. If he attempts to bring 
his pernicious literature " 

Mrs. Thompson walked beside him as he jerked along 
with short steps towards the house, and she contributed 
nothing to the conversation; for though not particularly 
wise, she had learned this lesson from married life — that 
some storms can only be safely weathered in silence. 

Helen wandered off in another direction, intending to 
meet Maude in the lane leading from the Vicarage. At first 
no one was to be seen ; then two figures came strolling along, 
evidently engrossed in each other's conversation. For a 
moment or two the sunset light in which they walked dazzled 
her; but immediately she knew that Bennett was one of 
them, she turned back and began to walk quickly home 
again. The impulse which had made her do this surprised 
herself, and she could imagine no reason for it. Of course, 
if there were a young man anywhere about, he would desire 
to stroll with Maude in a lane at sunset. It was not exactly 
Maude's doing; she never ran after them, but just accepted 



on to the garden gate, there to wait 
resolutely strangled her inclination t( 
she were a fool, she would not be a 

"Too late for tennis to-night!" sh 
as they came within hail ; but the ne 
shortish figure and weather-beaten fi 
aching twinge that stirred her to 
wouldn't feel like that! She'd stop 
ache if she died in the process. . . 
voice, pleasant and even as usual : " 
there will be no more tennis for me tl 
harvest is finished the evenings will be 
at her. "Summer's nearly over." 

"It has been a lovely summer," said 



CHAPTER VI 

*If a man's house is noble, hell be seen 
So much the nobler in it— or more mean." 

Thursday morning was grey and sunless, not promising 
very well for the return visit to Muckleby Hall in the after- 
noon. Three times between breakfast and three o clock did 
Mr. Thompson change his mind about his suit; for he liked 
to wear clothes exactly appropriate to the occasion and the 
weather, holding with Pepys — whom he could not really 
admire from the little he had read of him — that dress is an 
important factor in a man's life. But he would have been 
greatly offended if any one had accused him of thinking 
much about dress, one way or another. 

The final verdict at three was for the lightish, as com- 
pared with the absolutely summer-like, with a pale-coloured 
tie; and he was confirmed in his judgment wlien a slight 
drizzle set in just as the party motored up the long avenue 
of beech trees leading to the Hall. They could see servants 
hastily moving tea-tables in out of the rain, and their host 
himself came forward to usher his guests into the house. 

His graceful figure showed to great advantage at the top 
of the broad steps with the fine Georgian house behind him, 
and as he walked beside Mrs. Thompson into the hall, she 
could not help feeling that it was rather a pity his affections 
were already engaged — or at any rate partly engaged. Here 
was a son-in-law whom any woman might welcome. But 
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The house was too small to contain ; 
the family portraits, which were chief 
period, adorned the walls of the hall. O 
from whom the present owner had 
down from the place of honour above th 
other despots in the past, he had remoA 
ancestor to make room for his own, pro^ 
the same human strain runs through Eng 
men and long-dead Egyptian kings. 

Maude, who was on occasion rather 
trace some resemblance between these 
and bucolic gentlemen and their succei 
found an ear and a pair of eyebrows th 
Still, Wyndham drew his chair near t 
pleased by her attention to his persona 
Tom — ordinarily a most cheerful youth- 
side labouring tmder a load of unpleasa 
intense consciousness that his tennis flam 
the wash to a degree that no effort coulc 
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gentleman on the wages of a farm labourer. Finally, he 
had pat between himself and this difficult life a sort of 
barrier behind which he said mechanically at intervals: 
''Yaysel Yayse!" and hoped people would so far as pos- 
sible let him alone. He could then go on being harassed 
about boots or bread without drawing any one's attention 
or pity. Mrs. Stainton was vivacious, but a little hard and 
shrewish — as, indeed, who might not be in her place? For 
had she not often been entreated to ''Hush ! Don't name it 
to Mr. Harbottle," the larder at the Vicarage would have 
been in a parlous state indeed. Her difficulties were further 
increased by the necessity of not naming it to Mr. Stainton, 
whose pride would not have let him take a gift from his 
churchwarden's house of which his churchwarden did not 
cordially approve. So what with juggling with her own 
conscience, the Vicar's, and the viands, Mrs. Stainton had 
a worrying time, even at the best of it. 

Mr. Thompson felt sorry for the Vicar, and now point- 
edly addressed him, thinking he was out of spirits. 

"I suppose you knew the former Squire well ?" he said, 
making conversation. "A great loss, no doubt ?" 

*'M', yayse," murmured Mr. Stainton doubtfully; as 
indeed he might, seeing that old Ned had never come to 
church, and that even the bowdlerized version of the reply 
sent back when the Vicar offered to attend the death-bed 
had been too terrible for repetition. 

So that subject did not last long. Then Tom declined to 
make any response to his mother's constant "You remember, 
don't you, Tom?" or, "I'm sure, Mr. Wyndham, Tom would 
love to see it" ; but instead ate cakes in a heavy silence, one 
after the other. 

It could not be called a gay occasion ; but Maude seemed 
to be enjoying herself, and responded with alertness when 
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her host proposed showing her the ballroom. The Vicar 
also suggested that Mr. Thompson might like to see the 
library, and they all trooped across the hall into that fine 
apartment, where the great arm-chair still stood by the fire 
in which old Ned Wyndham had spent most of the last two 
years of his life, girding against the infirmities of age, and 
never touching one of the volumes that filled the shelves 
from floor to ceiling. After this inspection, the Vicar said 
he must go about some Parish business, and took his leave, 
while the rest of the party went to see the ballroom. 

Mr. Thompson, however, had discovered an ancient direc- 
tory of that part of East Yorkshire in which Wressle was 
situated, and he remained behind for a few minutes, 
engrossed in its pages. For this quaint old history of the 
neighbourhood in which he had lived his best years had 
the effect on him which a well-remembered scent has on an 
exile. It brought back to him memories of council meetings 
when he sat in a glow of solemn importance to consider 
behind closed doors the thrilling case of Ex-Councillor 
Jebbs and the road-scrapings, or the proposed new street- 
lamps which it was feared a cheese-paring proletariat might 
think unnecessary, and many others of a like nature. As 
he stood there by a desk not far from old Ned's chair, 
turning over the leaves of the directory, he experienced that 
form of nostalgia from which few public men in retirement 
can be always and altogether exempt, however much they 
may have wished to retire. 

So Mr. Thompson stayed where he was, while the others 
went into the ballroom and viewed the shabby white panel- 
ling, and the dusty, polished floor on which so many feet 
now still had tripped in years gone by. Mrs. Stainton, with 
her head a little on one side, said as much : in the way people 
will do who have not imagination enough to be really 
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saddened by such reflections. Helen felt acutely irritated 
with her, believing this annoyance to be caused by a ''sloppi- 
ness** which this generation detests ; but the actual fact was 
that she rebelled against the little dragging pain caused by 
a too sharp realization of all that dead-and-gone youth and 
gaiety. 

Then Mrs. Stainton, with a laudable desire to help her 
host and make the rather dull party ''go/' opened the piano 
and btgan to play a dance tune. Immediately the atmos- 
phere seemed to grow less heavy; the musty silepce of the 
great echoing place once stirred, became no longer so 
oppressive, and Tom seized hold of Mrs. Thompson, who 
stood near him, calling out to his mother : ''I say, play us 
something w^ can jazz to. Mrs. Thompson, you simply 
ought to learn how to jazz." 

**Thomas!" cried Mrs. Stainton repressingly. But the 
boy had a way with him — disarming to ladies whose youth 
is past — of assuming that they were still rtbt too old for 
anything; and Mrs. Thompson only withdrew herself with 
an indulgent laugh. 'There! There! You'd better take 
one of the girls." 

"Come on!" cried Maude, slipping past her host, who 
was just going to invite her, and beginning to dance before 
Tom had time to catch her in his arms. 

Wyndham perforce turned to Helen, and they also 
danced ; while the dust rose into a bar of sunlight that now 
streamed across the room through an open shutter, showing 
that the rain had ceased. But after a while Helen stopped, 
and Wyndham stood by Mrs. Thompson to watch the other 
two. Still Maude went on, oblivious of everything but the 
fine floor and the joy of dancing. It was a passion with her, 
and Tom's lithe young figure and supple movements enabled 
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him to support her exactly as she wished, without her being 
too much aware of him. 

At last Mrs. Stainton could stand it no longer. Her 
fingers came down on the notes with a crash. This girl 
was making a perfect fool of her boy, besides interrupting 
his studies, though she no more thought of marrying him 
than Sam Kerman, the garden boy. 

Wyndham started at the sound of that crashing chord, 
as if he had been violently jerked out of some engrossing 
preoccupation. "Your daughter dances wonderfully, Mrs. 
Thompson," he said then, almost nervously, as if to hide 
his former state of mind. Then he recovered himself. 
"And Tom too. I had no idea you were such a hand at it, 
Tom." 

"No? Don't know quite everything yet, my boy!" 
responded Tom, a little beyond himself with joy and 
triumph. "Come on ! Let's have another go !" And with 
that he actually took Helen for his partner, leaving Maude 
for Wyndham, in the fullness of his magnanimous gratitude 
to his host for having provided such a glorious opportunity. 

Round and round they went ; slip — slip-^slip on the floor, 
and Mrs. Stainton thumped out notes, keeping time. Then 
a clear voice sounded outside in the hall and the music sud- 
denly ceased. Wyndham stopped short as if he had been 
shot. The girls looked at each other and Mrs. Thompson. 

"Miss Kirke!" said Mrs. Stainton. "I thought she was 
in Scotland." 

"So did old Wyndham," thought Tom to himself, grinning 
at his host's perturbed expression. But aloud he said: 
Shall I go and fetch her in ?" 

No. If you'll just excuse me ^" And Wyndham 

hurried off. 

When the cat's away, the mouse will play/' said Tom 
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with a wink. ''She keq>s a fairly tight hand on him, I 
tfiink. Knows too much about his goings-on with other 
girls before her, to stand any nonsense." 

''But they are not engaged, are they?"' said Maude, 
drawling more than usual and with an elaborate careless- 



"No. I think she's holding off a bit. She has pots of 
money, and doesn't mean to throw herself away," said Tom. 
"Lots of men have had a try for her, but she turned 'em all 
down. But Wyndham's a beggar for the girls. What they 
see in him I don't know. Still, there it is !" 

"I can't see anything so unusually attractive about him," 
said Maude. 

"Oh, I can," said Helen. 

"So can I," said Mrs. Thompson. "He is just the sort of 
young man I might have fallen in love with in my young 
days." 

"I agree with you/' said Mrs. Stainton, almost with a 
sig^. And perhaps those two middle-aged women did go 
back for a moment to the forgotten ideal of their girlish 
dreams and see how different the reality had been ; but only 
for a second ; the kindly blindness that love gives to married 
people who care for each other swept over them again 
before the memory became an actual thought. 

Wyndham meanwhile hurried into the hall, and found 
that neither his lady nor her father were anywhere to be 
seen. For once he was more preoccupied with Mr. Kirke, 
because only that afternoon Mr. Thompson had said that he 
intended to set the law of libel in action against that gentle- 
man for damage to his occupation as a farmer by preventing 
his procuring domestic help for the house. He had also 
announced his intention of figuratively pulling Mr. Kirke's 
nose when they next met Mr. Kirke often took books from 
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the library, and it would be perfectly awful if this figurative 
nose-pulling took place in that apartment, thus upsetting the 
rather delicate relations already existing between Wyndham 
and his hoped-for father-in-law. 

So he opened the library door, fearing the worst, to see 
Mr. Kirke seated in the window, glancing at the T^orkshire 
Post of the previous day. No occupation could be less 
indicative of any sensational happening than this perusal of 
the oracle of the East Riding, and the fact of its being a 
day old seemed in some way to accentuate the calm. 
Wyndham glanced hurriedly round as he greeted Mr. Kirke. 
Where was Miss Kirke? Where was Thompson? 

To the former spoken query, Mr. Kirke said that his 
daughter had gone to see the poultry-woman about some 
fowls she was getting for winter laying. They had under- 
stood from the maid that there was dancing in the ballroom, 
and had decided not to disturb the company. 

Wyndham listened to this with only half an ear. It was 
certain Thompson was not in the hall ; he could not get out 
of the window, and the only other exit had been nailed up 
by old Ned to avoid the draughts which blew round his 
chair "when those scoundrels left it open" — old Ned's snarl- 
ing voice came back to the memory with most extraordinary 
vividness as the words passed through Wyndham's mind. 

"Ah !" said Mr. Kirke, glancing up. "I had not noticed 

this letter about storing potatoes in yesterday's " Then 

he started slightly. "I thought you told me that door was 
nailed up, Wyndham ?" 

"So it is," said Wyndham, surprised. "What makes you 
ask?" 

"I thought I saw that curtain over the door move," said 
Mr. Kirke. 
"Wind!" said his host, with a horrible sinking of the 
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heart. 'There's always a tremendous draught through that 
door. That's why my old uncle had it fastened up and a 
heavy curtain hung over it." 

"Well, I feel almost convinced " He broke off 

abruptly. "There it is again ! I distinctly saw that curtain 
move. No draught could move such a heavy curtain. 
Besides, it was totally unlike any movement caused by an 
ordinary draught." 

Wyndham smiled — ^an anxious smile that strove to be 
reassuring and indulgent. ''My dear sir, you don't know 
what the draughts can do in this house." 

For all was now clear to him. Mr. Thompson, hearing 
Mr. Kirice's voice just outside, and being possessed by a 
keen desire to avoid a man whose nose he could not pull 
figuratively with any ease in his host's library, had slipped 
behind the curtain. He had naturally supposed, from its 
situation, that this curtain concealed the other exit from 
the room, and when he found himself in the space formed 
by the thick wall between curtain and door, he had fought 
silently with the refractory handle of a door which he 
expected to open every minute. Then it had been rather 
difficult to emerge; with every second more difficult — if he 
were to emerge with the dignity which he would wish to 
show on the occasion of such a meeting. This hesitation 
finally made any appearance extremely undignified and 
awkward, and he had obviously decided to stay where he 
was until Mr. Kirke went out of the room. 

These reflections raced through Wyndham's mind in the 
interval between Mr. Kirke's next remark, which he did 
not take in, and his own hurried: "I know this is a 
draughty hole. Do let us go into the dining-room. It is 
always the warmest room. Or the hall ? There is a wood 
fire in the hall, because of the damp." 
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"No, thank you. I prefer to stay where I am," said Mr. 
Kirke, settling himself once more to his paper. ''But please 
don*t let me keep you away from your guests. I hear the 
Thompsons are here." 

"Yes. They are returning my call," said Wyndham. 

"Ah, well, I don't care to meet him when I can help it. 
I consider him a pestilent fellow. But you go and see after 
your guests. I am perfectly right here for any length 

of " He gave another start, and this time rose from his 

seat. "You may say what you like," he remarked firmly, 
"but I saw that curtain move again. I am going to investi- 
gate. It may be something of supreme interest that we are 
about to discover. This house has always struck me as 
having an atmosphere conducive " 

"Come," said Wyndham, grasping Mr. Kirke's arm in an 
unusually demonstrative fashion, "I really can't let you 
stay here and catch cold. Come along with me to the dining- 
room." For he had a horrid suspicion that though Mr. 
Thompson had borne being called a pestilent fellow, he 
would not stand many more insults without casting dignity 
to the winds, and might break forth any second in a frame 
of mind which could lead to anything. 

Mr. Kirke suffered himself to be propelled towards the 
door with reluctance, glancing over his shoulder. "I must 
investigate this matter further, Wyndham," he said, sol- 
emnly excited. "I feel convinced that some spirit accus- 
tomed to enter this library by that nailed-up door has just 
passed through. Did I not understand from you that this 
house was once attached to a monastery ? Perhaps some old 
monk returns " 

"Oh, sorry!" said Tom Stainton, entering the room so 
hastily that he was almost upon the linked couple before he 
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saw them. "But I'm looking for Mr. Thompson. The car 
is round, and the ladies are waiting to say good-bye/' 

"Where are they?" asked Wyndham anxiously, stopping 
short. 

"Out on the terrace. Miss Kirke has joined them." He 
hesitated, glancing at Mr. Kirke. "It struck me they — they 
weren't getting on particularly well. Mother is with Miss 
Kirke, but still So I came to fetch you." 

Wjrndham felt a little damp* about the forehead; a wife 
and some five thousand a year seemed to hang upon his 
next move. For if Mr. Thompson did come out from the 
hiding-place and thus make Mr. Kirke look a fool for his 
surmises, the latter gentleman's prickly vanity would be irre- 
trievably wounded. And all his daughter's doubts, which 
she was gradually stifling because Wyndham attracted her, 
would return in full force at this evidence of duplicity. 

'T)o," he said, turning to Mr. Kirke, "do come into the 
dining-room. I — I wouldn't have you catch cold in this 
draughty place for all the world." 

And the agonized pleading in his voice rather surprised 
Mr. Kirke, but touched him a little, all the same. This 
young fellow really did seem to place a proper value on an 
elderly gentleman's health and convenience — a good sign, 
a good sign. Still he did not go. So full of his subject was 
he, that he had to pause a moment to tell Tom. 

"A most interesting thing has happened within the last 
few minutes," he said. "That door you see there is nailed 
up, and yet the curtain moved as if a strong wind stirred 
it — 2l movement which could not possibly have been caused 
by any draught from a closed door. No doubt some spirit 

accustomed to enter by that way " And at last he 

allowed himself to be gently urged out of the library, still 
talking. 
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Tom, left alone, hesitated a moment. Rum thing how old 
Kirke did go on. . . . Could there really be anything in 
aU this? He was still staring at the curtain, when a red 
face came peering cautiously round it, then a whole figure 
emerged. The next instant Mr. Thompson was twinkling 
speechlessly across that library carpet and through the door 
with an agility perfectly miraculous in one of his age and 
build. 

Tom Stain ton gazed after him for a second, jaw dropped, 
eyes goggling. "What on earth " Then his face under- 
went a lightning change. "He's started a new ghost in the 
neighbourhood ! Thompson's been taken for a ghost, after 
all his crusading, and he can never put the matter right 
Oh dear ! Oh dear I And Tom was obliged to bend double 
and clasp his hand before his mouth to stifle a paroxysm of 
laughter. 

After recovering a little, he went out irfto the hall, which 
his host was now crossing on the way to the front door, 
having deposited Mr. Kirke safely in the dining-room with 
the door closed. Wyndham hurried past Tom with a distrait 
and worried air, saying as he went : *'I suppose the Thomp- 
sons are there still ?* 

"Yes," said Tom, grinning. "And the ghost's joined them 
outside. I thought you'd be glad to hear that." 

"I don't know what you mean," said Wyndham shortly, 
pressing on. 

"Don't you?" said Tom, then he bent double again. "Fm 
sorry. I can't help it," he gasped. "But when I think of 
old Thompson being obliged to play ghosts, and not able to 
come out and denounce " He broke off again. 

Wyndham turned on him and said in a fierce whisper: 
"You young fool ! What makes you think Thompson was 
there?" 
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**I — I saw him/' gasped Tom. 

Wyndham walked on a step or two^ nonplussed ; then he 
mtind>led curtly : ''Keep your knowledge to yourself ; least 
you can do.** 

"AD rig^t," said Tom good-naturedly. "Quite under- 
stand you don't want to offend old Kirke. I'm mi^i I" 

The two came out upon the front steps together, Wynd- 
ham saying with cheerful heartiness : "Ah, Mr. Thompson, 
here you arc! We have been looking for you all over the 
place." 

"Such a house for unexpected nooks I" said Mrs. Stainton, 
ready as ever to make everything pleasant. "No wonder 
Mr. Thompson could not be fotuid. I once lost myself 
between the two staircases. Don't you think there are 
quaint old nooks, Mr. Thompson?" 

The gentleman appealed to avoided his host's eye. "Yes/' 
he said, and left it at that. He was not sure if Wyndham 
knew where he had spent that intolerable quarter of an hour, 
but at any rate Tom knew. 

Miss Kirke stood a little outside the group, attaching 
herself obviously to Mrs. Stainton alone, and after Wynd- 
ham's greeting she retired farther away, looking through 
Ber lorgnettes at Helen making preparations to start the 
car. Then farewells were said; the Thompsons offered 
Mrs. Stainton a lift home, and Tom was about to set off 
alone on his walk across the fields, when he felt a touch on 
his shoulder and heard Mr. Thompson say in a tone of 
would-be bluff camaraderie : "Fll join you, if I may. I feel 
inclined for a tramp after tea. Good for both of us. Eaten 
too many rich cakes." 

Tom allowed the aspersion on his own appetite to pass, 
and accompanied Mr. Thompson down the drive and away 
to the open pastures, talking of the weather and the crops. 
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without any surprise. He knew what was coming, and it 
came. About halfway across the last field, Mr. Thompson 
coughed, slashed a dandelion with his walking-stick, and 
said with a smile: 'Tunny that episode in the library, 
wasn't it ?' 

''It was that I" replied Tom, perhaps more heartily than 
was agreeable, for his companion went on at once in a 
sharper tone : 

"Not that there is anything essentially ridiculous in a man 
desiring to avoid a painful scene in the house of his host'' 

"Oh, dear, no ! Of course not," said Tom. "I understood 
from the girls that you had threatened to pull Mr. Kirke's 
nose, and of course that would have been awkward in a 
strange house." 

"Well! Well! That was a figure of speech," said Mr. 
Thompson. "The thing is this : that having endeavoured to 
leave the room, as the most dignified thing to do under the 
circumstances, I could not well declare that I was still— er — 
present ; if you take my meaning?" 

The spectacle of the fluent Mr. Thompson floundering 
rather appealed to Tom's sense of humour ; but he had also 
a kind heart, and after all, this was a fellow-creature in 
pain. 

"Look here, Mr. Thompson," he said, stopping short on 
the path. "Don't you worry. I told Wyndham I shouldn't 
say a word to a living soul, and I shan't." 

"Then Wyndham knows?" said Mr. Thompson eagerly. 
"I felt he did!" 

"Oh, he knows all right," said Tom. "I expect he was 
scared to death lest you should come out and show you 
weren't a ghost, after Kirke thought you were, and so make 
the old beggar look silly. Can't aflFord to lose any chances 
with the heiress, you know." 
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Mr. Thompson turned very red. 

"I wish now I had come out/' he said. "I have a great 
mind to write to Kirke and tell him the truth." 

'^Wouldn't that be giving Wyndham away pretty badly?" 
st^S^sted Tom. ''Kirke would remember at once how 
Wyndham had tried to get him out of the library. He'd 
probably think it was all a put-up thing — a practical joke." 

*T)o I strike you as the sort of man who would lend 
myself to a practical joke of that nature?" demanded Mr. 
Thompson. 

"But that's just the one sort you might, you know," urged 
the ingenious Tom; "in order to prove how silly all these 
spiritualistic goings-on were. And Kirke would naturally 
be raging wild at the bare suspicion of Wyndham doing such 
a thing. It would be unfair on Wyndham." 

Mr. Thompson tramped some distance deep in thought ; 
then he turned round and said heavily: "I'm sure I don't 
want to act unfairly to any man. I suppose the matter 
must rest where it is." 

"That's right, sir," said Tom. "And after all, what does 
it matter if you do add one little ghost to old Kirke's col- 
lection ? The more the merrier." 

But Mr. Thompson made no reply at all to that consoling 
speech, and they parted at the next stile without any further 
conversation. 
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CHAPTER VII 

"Sundays after Trinity — 
When I hear the words, I see 
All the summers of my youth : 
Church doors open to the air, 
Twittering birds, and hum of prayer — 
Not a shadow of the truth !" ^ 

The Sunday morning was dewy and still, and yellow sun- 
light lay on Mr. Thompson's wheat-field, which Harbottle 
had finished reaping the day before. It was a light crop, 
but dry and good ; partridges flew out with a whir as the 
Thompson family walked along the lane leading from the 
Grange to the village church; blackberries hung on the 
hedges; the sound of the first bell was telling the women 
of Muckleby to put on their hats and bonnets ; and yet Mr. 
Thompson tramped rather morosely by the side of his wife, 
out of tune with the peaceful hour. 

First, there was that absurd business last Thursday ; and 
now, this morning, his collar had been unwearable ; and the 
last and finishing touch had been given to his disturbance 
by Mathilda Bain, when he very properly exploded about 
the washing, and asked what the fool of a washerwoman 
could have been thinking of. For Mathilda had replied with 
a most irritating casualness: "Oh, I expect it's this owd 
onrest. Everybody's got it. Nobody's going to kill their- 
selves to keep theirselves like they used to do." And she 
then continued her dusting, as if to say that she and the 
washerwoman, and the people of Muckleby in general had 
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no more control over this complaint than they had had over 
•*owd h'illness" — ^the local name for influenza. • 

But this incident, trifling as it was in itself, had an effect 
on Mr. Thompson out of all proportion to its importance, 
for it stirred that in the bottom of his mind which he did 
not want to think about : a consciousness — like the throb of 
a tooth beginning to ache again — of those factors in the life 
of to-day which he had run away into the heart of the 
cx)untry to escape. Though he did not acknowledge it to 
himself, the altered mental attitude of every workman, every 
shop assistant, every porter and cab-driver, had acted on 
him like the constant, irritating friction of a small nail in 
the shoe. He went about just as usual, but he was never 
quite at ease; he had a dull, uneasy sense of something 
uncomfortable. 

That was one reason — added to the fact of his losing his 
place on the Council — which had decided him to leave 
Wrcssle and live in a remote place like Muckleby. His 
action had not been entirely the sudden impulse which both 
he and every one else thought it, but was the outcome of a 
steadily increasing discomfort produced by an unfamiliar 
mental atmosphere which made him feel irritated and 
strange. But there was no escaping it. It spread over coun- 
try fields and red-tiled villages just the same. It was 
covering the world. ... Mr. Thompson gave a jerk to 
the offending collar. The jerk was a sort of safety valve 
for these feelings which he did not translate into words, 
but which spoilt for him the peacefulness of the morning. 

Then Mrs. Thompson complained of the heat and the 
length of the walk, and seemed to be looking back regret- 
fully — like Lot's wife — in the direction of the Wressle 
pavements. Mr. Thompson marched up the aisle just as the 
nrvice was about to begin, and sat down in the comer of 
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the Grange pew nearest the door, filled with bottled-up 
irritation. As he lifted his head from — it is to be feared— 
a perfunctory greeting to his Creator, he became conscious 
of a lady standing in the pew on the other side of the narrow 
aisle with a most vindictive eye fixed on him. She was tall, 
thin, with very fine aquiline features and an unmistakable 
look of breeding, which made her behaviour all the more 
remarkable ; for she never knelt down and never took her 
eyes off Mr. Thompson. The choir-boys nudged each other 
and giggled furtively ; the Reverend James Stainton cast a 
hasty glance in the lady's direction and plunged nervously 
into the service; Helen, Maude, and Mrs. Thompson, each 
after her manner, betrayed their surprised disapproval. 
Suddenly the lady began to remove her gloves with great 
rapidity and — without the faintest warning — flung them into 
the crimson face of Mr. Thompson. 

He stared at her; breathed hard; choked; while the 
Vicar's voice quavered up and down, and you could have 
heard a pin drop in Muckleby Church, so tense was the 
interest of the congregation to see what Mr. Thompson 
would do next. With an immense dignity he stooped, 
placed the gloves on a large prayer-book, and handed them 
back across the aisle with a slight bow to the lady. She, 
seemingly nonplussed by this behaviour, hesitated a mo- 
ment; then accepted the gloves and sat down. The Vicar's 
voice steadied ; the congregation rustled in their seats, 
disappointed; and Mr. Thompson felt modestly proud of 
himself. He could carry off any situation, as that most 
extraordinary female would find out. Meanwhile, he began 
to feel less rasped and uneasy. Those unpleasant thoughts 
which had been giving signs of life on his way to church 
became quiescent once more, and he listened to the familiar 
words of the service which fell like a healing balm upon his 
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mind. Here^ anyway, was something that did not change. 
. . . He opened the dirty old hymn-book on the ledge 
from which a generation or two of Mucklebyites had sung, 
and noticed with disapproval that some one had scribbled 
in pendl on the fly-leaf. His glance idly followed the 
words: 
"Eliza Milford Fox. 1841. 

The loss of wealth is much, 

The loss of health is more; 
The loss of faith is such. 

And no man can restore." 

But it did not occur to him that those words had any 
bearing on his own thoughts and feelings, or on what was 
happening now. Still he felt soothed and comforted as the 
service went on. The sun fell pleasantly through the 
unstained window, and he liked to feel that he was paying 
a proper respect to his Maker. . . . Then came the hymn : 
"The King of Love my Shepherd is ; His goodness f aileth 
never." And Mr. Thompson sang lustily, throwing out his 
chest; honestly desiring to live and die after the fashion 
there made plain. 

So the service came to an end, the strange lady bolting 
out first into the sunlight, with a total disregard of the 
choir on its way to the vestry. 

The Thompsons followed rather at the tail-end of the 
congregation, and were joined by Wyndham, who sat in a 
hij^ carved pew on one side of the chancel, not easily visible 
from where they were sitting. His presence there seemed 
to prove that Miss Kirke had now definitely gone on that 
promised visit to Scotland which had once been put off with 
such disastrous effects to the tea-party at the Hall ; other- 
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wise he would have been dancing attendance, no doubt, on 
the lady. ' 

But when Wyndham joined the Thompsons, neither he 
nor they had any idea how clear the situation was to the 
lookers-on from the village. They did not hear Mrs. Barber 
murmur to Mrs. Harbottle: "There he goes; taking up 
with that lass o' Thompson's when he can't get the young 
woman he is really after ! I told you so." 

"Well! Well!" said Mrs. Harbottle comfortably. "It's 
a case of diamond cut diamond this time. Miss Maude's 
just such a one for the lads as he is for the tprls. Now if 
it had been Mr. Bennett — ^he's different." 

"Don't you make too sure about that," said Mrs. Barber. 
"Our Ella saw Miss Maude and him sauntering along the 
lane one night. Oh, men's all alike when it comes to." 

"I'll lay my life Mr. Bennett isn't," said Mrs. Harbottle. 

"Oh, I know he's a nonsuch !" retorted Mrs. Barber good- 
naturedly. 

As the subject of their conversation passed at this 
moment, they held their peace, noting him intently. "WouM 
he or wouldn't he ?" He paused by Mrs. Thompson and the 
girls, Wyndham having now dropped behind with Mr. 
Thompson, with an apparent desire to put a distance between 
himself and the group in front. 

"Mr. Thompson/' began Wyndham when they were well 
out of earshot, "I have been wanting a few words with you 
in private." Mr. Thompson bristled a little. "I wanted to 
thank you for what you did on Thursday. I was awfully 
struck by the clever way in which you prevented a most 
awkward situation," continued W)mdham. "I can't thank 
you enough for the tact and savoir-faire you showed. Only 
a man of the world " 

"Oh, nothing!" interposed Mr. Thompson, with a wave 
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of his hand ; but he began to see, himself, how tactful and 
resourceful he had been, now you came to think of it. ''Any 
man in the same position — ^no need to thank me ; I'm sure — 
only too gbd to get you out of a hole. I suppose Kirke must 
be aware of my views about his tomfoolery. I can under- 
stand that he rather dreads being confronted by an adver- 
sary so accustomed to debates as I am. My long experience 
in the Council and so forth at Wressle " 

"Exactly," said Wyndham. "But I thought I should just 
like to express my gratitude." 

**Very glad to have stepped into the breach," said Mr. 
Thompson. Then he felt so far restored as actually to see 
humour in the situation. ''Literally into the breach, ha I ha ! 
Those walls of yours must be very thick, or I couldn't have 
been accommodated where I was, Wyndham." 

In this mood, therefore, Mr. Thompson fitted his pace to 
that of his companion, who now appeared anxious to catch 
up with the party in front. At once, as was only natural, 
the talk was about the extraordinary behaviour of the thin 
lady in church. 

*Tather," began Helen, "Mr. Bennett says she is called 
Miss Milford Fox. The Grange belonged to her family 
for ages. They sold it to the man who had it before we 
came, and she used to go at night and dig up his carpet- 
beddings. She said carpet-bedding there was sacrilege, like 
putting a gramophone on the altar, and she wasn't going to 
have it while she had hands to dig up roots. I suppose she 
was annoyed to see you in the Grange pew." 

"Dear me !" said Mr. Thompson, rather startled. "Didn't 
the owner get her stopped, Bennett? She must be mad. 
Why didn't be take out a summons against her ?" 

"Oh, he hesitated to do that," said Bennett. "You see, 
she has relatives all over the county. And she is quite sane, 
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excepting on that one point. Fact is, it nearly broke her 
heart when they had to sell the property. She loved the 
house and the whole place more than anything in the world" 

Helen frowned and her cheeks reddened — ^her habit when 
she was moved. ''I say ! I rather like her caring like that, 
you know. It's Jfine to care like that for anything. Some 
people can't ever." But conmion sense took the ascendant 
once more. "But of course she ought to go into a home or 
something. She's not fit to live alone." 

Then the Vicar's wife came out of church holding her 
son's arm in a firm grasp, and propelling that reluctant 
youth swiftly past the Thompson group. "Lovely day! 
Must hurry on account of Sunday school. Tom kindly 
taking my boys' class as I have a headache/' she said as 
they went. 

"Poor old Tom !" said Maude, smiling at him as he gazed 
back at her ruefully. 

Wyndham was standing by her and he lowered his voice. 
"Poor? Do you think it's nothing to be twenty and madly 
in love ?" 

But the words also reached Helen's ears, and she suddenlv 
felt jarred that Tom's calf-love should be made a peg for 
Wyndham's sentiment to hang on. Her chin went up in 
the fashion those nearest to her cordially disliked. "I think 
it's far more comfortable to be thirty and discreetly in love," 
she answered. 

Wyndham appeared not to hear and turned to Mrs. 
Thompson, who immediately invited him to luncheon at the 
Grange. Bennett had come up meanwhile, and stood a little 
on the edge of the group, as if uncertain whether to go or 
stay. "You'll come back to luncheon with us too, Mr. 
Bennett?" said Mrs. Thompson rather perftmctorily, as 
they moved on. 
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N-nOf thank you/' said Bennett; then more decidedly: 
No, thank you very much — I have a lot of letters to write." 

So without much further pressing he was allowed to go 
his way, while Helen and her father found themselves 
walking together, a little behind the others. "Did you see 
that?" said Mr. Thompson in a low tone. "Fm confident 
Bennett was taking his cue from Wyndham. If Wyndham 
had not looked the other way in such a detached, non-com- 
mittal sort of manner while the discussion was going on, 
Bennett would have come. But I did not press it. I am 
confirmed in my opinion that Wyndham knows something 
more than the rest of us do about that young man. I have 
thrown out feelers several times, but Wyndham always 
retreats into his shell and changes the subject. Public school 
code, I suppose. Won't give another man away. But I 
think there are cases " 

"I don't believe Bennett has done anything to be 
ashamed of," said Helen trenchantly. 

"Why does he never speak about his relations? Why do 
his experiences seem to be bounded by an Egyptian bank? 
He didn't emerge from a crocodile's head a fully fledged 
bank manager, I suppose?" And here Mr. Thompson 
smiled, his irritation dissipated by satisfaction at his own 
jeu d^ esprit. 

The whole party went in amicably to lunch, where apple 
tart made from apples in the Grange orchard was served, 
and Mr. Thompson remarked with perfect truth that he had 
never tasted such delicious apples in his life; for indeed 
they did possess that exquisite flavour of home-grown things 
which those new to growing their food taste at once, because 
they arc in harmony for the first time with the old gardener 
Adam and his wife, and some latent instinct stirs within 
them, giving a zest to misshapen carrots and inferior cauli- 
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flowers which prime pineapple had not known before. All 
this neither to be defined nor analysed, but only experienced, 
like all things partly of the spirit. 

So when Mr. Thompson threw out his chest to praise the 
apple tart, Mrs. Thompson echoed his feeling somewhat 
more tepidly. And though the girls laughed, 'TDid you ever 
hear anything likte Father with his new toy? One would 
think nobody else grew fruit !" they also found the apples 
somehow subtly different from any ever bought in the 
Wessle shops. 

After lunch was over, Mr. Thompson retired to the study 
and Mrs. Thompson went upstairs to rest. WyndluLm and 
the girls, therefore, wandered out into the garden, where 
they sat for a little while talking in a desultory fashion 
under the trees. Then Helen went to feed the chickens, 
leaving the other two alone. Maude made no attempt at 
•conversation, lazily pulling a leaf to pieces in her long 
fingers, with her heavy white lids drooping. After a while 
she also rose, strolled across the lawn, and stood leaning on 
a little side gate which led into the lane. A couple of lovers 
walked slowly, arms entwined, far enough away to add to 
the peacefulness of the scene on that Sunday afternoon. It 
seemed a world of love and greenery and sunshine. Wynd- 
ham leaned on the gate too, and they watched it in silence. 

"I never knew a girl so easy to get on with as you," he 
said at last. "Most girls always seem to think they must 
keep on chattering for fear a man should turn bored and 

go* 

Maude smiled, knocking a rose she carried with her left 
hand on the top bar of the gate. He laughed softly and 
moved closer to her. "I see f You are never afraid of the 
man going. You have learnt that, Miss Maude." 

"I like men- friends. I don't see why there should be such 
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a lot of nonsense " She lowered her voice. "Perhaps 

you know?" He nodded gravely. "I shall never feel in 
that way about any one again, of course/' she continued. 
''But surely I am not to be debarred from any friendships 
with men because I don't want to marry them.'' 

"Of course not," said Wyndham. "J^st in the same way 
that I do not intend to cease having women-friends when — 
when — if I marry." He sttunbled a little over this gossamer 
allusion to Mildred Kirke and went on hastily : "It's ridicu- 
lous, shutting oneself up into romance-tight compartments 
like that. If a man and woman can't trust themselves, they 
had better remain unmarried." 

"I quite agree," said Maude. Then she moved an inch 
or so towards W)mdham's side of the gate. "It's such a 
rest to have a real friend." 

He also moved, and his cloth sleeve touched her muslin 
one. "You don't know how I've wanted that too. Nobody 
would think I was a very lonely man, but I am." He bent 
his head towards her. "I wish you would have me for a 
friend." 

She sighed gently. "I don't know. I don't know how 
it will work out. I shouldn't like — any one — to be annoyed, 
of course." 

W)mdham had not the faintest intention of letting "any 
one" find out; and indeed he was himself aware — at the 
back of his mind — of the imwisdom of these proceedings. 
But he begged the question by saying in that delightfully 
modulated voice of his: "Do let us be friends, Maude? 
Won't you?" 

She let the use of her Christian name pass. 

"Well, if you really want " she hesitated; then she 

lifted those heavy lids and looked into his face. 

Suddenly he was on fire, but he controlled himself and 
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placed his hand gently on hers as it played with the ros 
"All right Then that's settled/' he said. But she cou 
hear a tone in his voice which she recognized well enougli 

''Listen!" she said, moving from the gate; ''I hear Hel 
calling us in to tea." 

"I can't hear anything/' he said. ''Besides, it is not tic 
for tea yet. Do stay !" 

''We have tea very early on Stmdays/' she answered ; ai 
at once she began to walk towards the house, Wyndha 
perforce following her. 

When tea was over, he went up to the drawing-roo 
piano and began to look at a pile of songs which Mi 
Thompson had turned opt of a music-case belonging to h 
in her girlhood. After i while he sat down to try over son 
of them, singing a few bars here and there, then he sai 
one all through. After that, as the room darkened, he ga' 
them others which he knew by heart Maude sat near tl 
window where the fading light just caught her face, leavii 
the rest of her in the shadow. But no one could gather fro 
her still lips and down-dropt eyelids what she thought ( 
the singing — whether she were entranced or utterly bored 

At last he stopped and left the piano. Mr. Thompsc 
sneezed violently, as if he had been under a spell and wai 
ing for the cessation of the music to wake up. Helen struc 
a match and held it to the candle, her eyes rather wide ar 
shining under her broad, candid forehead as she bent ov< 
the flickering light. Mrs. Thompson shivered a little, fee 
ing as if she had wakened rather chilly out of a vei 
pleasant dream. All three tbld Wyndham how much th< 
had enjoyed his singing; but Maude did not say anything 

Then he went away, and the girls pulled down the blinc 
and prepared supper, because neither Mathilda nor any c 
the scratch staff were available on a Sunday evening. 
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At the larder door, Helen paused with a bowl of milk in 
her hand to address her sister. "You never thanked Wynd- 
ham. Why didn't you ?*' 

"Plenty of you to do it without me,** said Maude, gather- 
ing up some small pastry. "No need for us all four to gush 
over him, was there?*' 

Helen put down her bowl again and looked gravely at 
her sister over the top of the candle on the white-scrubbed 
table. ''He is practically engaged to that girl, you know." 

'Well, what if he is?" 

'You should know best. But — ^but I shouldn't like you 
to be made miserable, old girl/' 

"Miserable!" Maude turned round, pale with anger. 
"What do you mean? Am I never to have a man-friend 
without you prying after me and imagining all sorts of 
vulgar things ? I know he is as good as engaged. Vm sure 
he has no idea of anything of that sort with me." Then her 
voice broke and she began to weep. "Oh, Helen,. how can 
you be so unkind ! When you know I shall never think of 
anybody in that way again ! I do call it cruel of you to want 
to spoil all my pleasure in being friendly with anybody. 
But you've done it now. I won't see him again or speak 
to him." And she burst forth into a fresh storm of 
hysterical sobbing. "To accuse me of running after Wynd- 
ham!" 

Helen was both touched and angry. "Stop, Maude, do 
stop!" she said distressfully. "I never thought of such a 
thing. But I can see you do like Wyndham, and I'm quite 
sure he will never count the world well lost for love. Any 
money you may have in the dim and distant future will be 
a flea-bite compared with what that Kirke girl has down on 
the nail." 
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"But I don't want to many him. I wouldn't if I had 
millions. And you have no right to say he is marrying 
the Kirke girl for her money. He thought it was time he 
married, and she seemed stiitable/' sobbed Maude. "He 
hadn't — ^he wasn't — ^he'd never really fallen in love I He 
didn't realize . . .*' 

"Did he tell you all this?" asked Helen. 

"No. But I'm intuitive. I know," gasped Maude, chok- 
ing and wiping her eyes. 

G)me, Maude," said Helen, bringing a glass of water. 
Try and pull yourself together. I'm — I'm sorry I hurt 
your feelings. You kno|¥ I feel for you most awfully. {*d 
do anything — I don't wonder you get upset sometimes. I've 
such a way of blurting things out, but I'd give anything to 
— to make up—" The extreme diflSculty Helen experi- 
enced in talking about her feelings here brought her to a 
full stop, and she hastened to add in another tone : "Here» 
have a drink of water." For some inner delicacy always 
prompted her to turn her mind away as soon as she could 
from witnessing intimate emotions. 

Maude, however, preferred to return to the subject of 
W)mdham in order to close it in her own way. So she 
managed to say, still sobbing a little, but with a fair attempt 
at self-control: "Don't know how I came to be so silly. 
But it all seemed to rush back upon me in a sort of wave. I 
think it was that singing in the dusk. Enough to upset any 
one who has had a great trouble." 

"Of course it was. I ought to have understood," said 
Helen repentantly. 

"But so far as Wyndham goes, you tjiay make your mind 
easy," said Maude. "I have had men running after me 
before who were every bit as attractive as he is, and I am 
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quite well able to take care of myself. You ought to know 
that by now. What made you get suddenly panic-stricken ?" 
And Helen, finding herself quite unable to say, was 
forced to conclude that she had been rather ridiculous. 



CHAPTER VIII 

"No need to travel when we love, 

For Wonders come so near; 
A Desert Sunrise in a Smile, 
The Dead Sea in a Tear." 

Mr. Thompson could not disguise from himself the plain 
fact that he was not getting on with the reformation of 
Muckleby as he had expected. The very abuses he had set 
out to reform seemed actually to strengthen through his 
agency. People who had before relegated the White Lady 
of Muckleby Hill to a place among the legends of the past, 
now naturally felt that a ghost which could somehow cause 
a hearty gentleman, only just past his prime, to receive "a 
clout on the side of the head" which incapacitated him for 
some days, must be a ghost still in good-going order. When 
it became clear to Mr. Thompson that secrecy did not 
answer, he related what had really happened on that eventful 
night to everybody who would listen ; but he could not help 
feeling that this explanation had come too late, and that 
public opinion remained unchanged. The more uneducated 
villagers obviously thought he was trying to make his actual 
experiences fit in with his preconceived theories, while the 
others began to think he must have seen "something" after 
all. 

At last he determined to seek the assistance of the Vicar, 
but the Vicar would not interfere; and only under con- 
tinued pressure from his wife and son — ^who for differing 

102 
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reasons desired to stand well with Mr. Thompson— did he 
finally consent to do as he was requested. But even then, 
his bald announcement from the reading-desk, cffter the 
notice of the mothers' meeting, that "a prominent member 
of the congregation with a sincere desire to prevent the 
spread of superstition wished it to be made known that the 
ghost which hit him on the side of the head was a stone at 
the bottom of a fence," did nothing but strengthen the faith 
of those who already believed, and arouse the curiosity of 
those who did not. 

Further, there was a rumor abroad that Mr. Kirke was 
bringing from Scotland a great authority on such matters 
to stay with Wyndham at Muckleby Hall, in order to inves- 
tigate the affair of the library door. Mr. Thompson's lips 
were, of course, sealed ; but he felt keenly the indignity of 
having impersonated a disembodied spirit. 

Being, however, of the stuff of which the British Empire 
was made, he did not feel himself deterred by failure from 
seeking a new field of endeavour. A campaign against 
superstition was a good thing, no doubt ; but after all, the 
first duty of every Englishman at the present crisis was to 
increase the food supply of the community. He remem- 
bered this with a sudden illuminating clearness as he perused 
a weekly journal before the empty firegrate in his library, 
and regretted that he had, so to speak, side-tracked that 
interest for a time after settling down in Muckleby. 

He at once rose and sought the society of his wife, who 
crocheted peacefully near the drawing-room window; and 
she saw as soon as he entered the room that he was in the 
first glow of a new enthusiasm. This rather pleased her 
than otherwise, because Mr. Thompson had been in such an 
explosive condition during the past week or two that he 
"went off'* at the lightest touch, and she really had begun 
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to wonder how they should get through the winter in 
Muckleby, with the clayey lanes and footpaths in that state 
which had no doubt been the origin of the name. So she 
looked up at her husband with a smile, and said encourag- 
ingly: "Well, William r 

"Wonderful how a chance word!" said Mr. Thompson, 
waving his paper. "I can't think how I came to let side- 
issues obscure my real ambition when I left Wressle and 
took this place. But this article has put me on the right 
track again." He put the paper on the table and banged his 
hand down upon it. "You'll see from this, that the country- 
side is teeming with tmused animal food — ^positively teeming 
with it." 

Mrs. Thompson glanced up, a little perturbed. "Surely 
to goodness, William, you have had enough of that ques- 
tion." She paused and sped her arrow. "Your last 
venture " ^ 

"There you go again !" said Mr. Thompson. "Always the 
same. Talk about the cold-water cure ; a man has only to be 
married, to get that free gratis and for nothing every time 
he thinks of any original idea." He went on, working him- 
self up, because latent doubts of his own powers had begun 
to assail him lately, and he violently hated the uncomfortable 
sensation caused thereby. "It ought to be put in the mar- 
riage service; I — Jane or what-not — promise and 

vow to throw cold water on any idea of this my wedded 
husband that was not held by my great-grandmother. Bah ! 
Here I come to you for sympathy, and you only twit me 
about a putrid pig!" 

"I'm sure I didn't mean to be unkind," said Mrs. Thomp- 
son, laying down her crochet. "But I naturally felt 

You can't forget things, can you? And of course it led to 
our leaving Wressle." 
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"Very glad indeed we did/' retorted Mr. Thompson, now 
assailed by another set of pricking doubts, which he usually 
managed to keep down out of sight. "I was sick of 
Wressle !" 

Mrs. Thompson glanced out of the window rather 
drearily. "Well, what about all this animal food that is 
lying about ?" 

'Tiardly worth telling you ; not interested " muttered 

Mr. Thompson. Then the temptation to talk about the sub- 
ject with which he was brimming over conquered his pride. 
"Well, hedgehogs for one thing." 

"Oh!" said Mrs. Thompson, relieved; for she meditated 
that hedgehogs are scarce. "I have heard that gipsies eat 
them, and find them very tasty." 

"And snails," continued Mr. Thompson ; then he went on 
quickly, forestalling objection: "Why should we in Eng- 
land turn up our noses at food which a highly civilized 
nation such as the French enjoy? It is our ridiculous 
insularity ; and the sooner a stem necessity makes us march 
with the times and mend our ways, the better." 

Mrs. Thompson shook her head. "William, I couldn't." 
She placed a plump white hand on her chest, and shuddered 
slightly. "Anything that crawls " 

"Nonsense," said Mr. Thompson ; "I intend to gather a 
large supply, feed them on barley-meal in buckets— I think 
it is barley-meal they are fed with abroad — and supply our 
neighbours as well as our own household. The Vicarage, 
for instance ; even Mrs. Stainton could not be offended by 
the offer of a delicacy that had cost us nothing." 

**I am sorry to say it. I know you will think me unsym- 
pathetic a|^in. But the very name " 

'•Ha!" cried Mr. Thompson triumphantly. "But that's 
just it People are so influenced by a name. Perhaps, as 
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Shakespeare said, when you know you do like a thing, a 
name does not matter; but when you don't know whether 
you will or not, it is tremendously important. I have thought j 
that all out. I shall call them land-winkles. Correct 
description; tempting associations; you couldn't have any- 
thing better." 

"For those who like winkles, of course," added Mrs. 
Thompson. 

"Those who don't like them must learn to like them," 
said Mr. Thompson. "With the world in the state it is m 
now, this is no time to talk of likes or dislikes." 

"N-no," said Mrs. Thompson. "But I'm afraid the 
servants " 

"The servants be hanged !" said Mr. Thompson, bounding 
off with his periodical in his hand. 

A minute or two later Helen came into the drawing-room, 
dressed ready to go out. 

"What's the matter with Father now?" she said. 

"Oh, he is a little upset, dear. He takes things so to 
heart that can't be altered. People will go their own way, 
even if it is a wrong one. He'll never get the Muckleby 
people to increase the food supply by eating snails and 
hedgehogs." 

"Oh, is that it?" said Helen lightly. "Well, let him try. 
Mother. He has been like a bear with a sore head the last 
week or two. It will keep him from teasing my life out 
about the way I look after the chickens, at any rate. He 
gets so worried about the want of organization in the hen- 
roost, laying ten eggs one day and two the next, and then 
he will make me change the food." She paused. "All the 
same, I like Dad always wanting to make the world better. 
I'd hate him to be different." So she concluded, chin up, 
defying a host of unseen critics. 
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'TTcs. Oh, one wouldn't have him any different for the 
vorld/* said Mrs. Thompson dutifully, suppressing a sigh. 
'By fhe way, here is a note for you to take across to the 
riaj'bottles : something about reaping the com, I think, 
if our father missed Harbottle when he went last night." 

"All right; I can cycle round that way," replied Helen. 
Ill be back in time to see about supper. Sam Kerman 
promised to stay and clean the knives, but Mathilda and 
LiUie both leave at half-past five to-day." 

"Sam is such a queer boy. He never talks," said Mrs. 
rhompson. "But he always seems ready to do anything 
rou ask him, Helen." 

**Well, I ought to have one Muckleby male devoted to 
ne; Maude gets all the rest I'' laughed Helen as she went 
)ff. "Even the serious Bennett seems to have succumbed 
It last!" she forced herself to add from the doorway, sim- 
)ly because the words hurt her; for she still held fiercely 
o the determination not to be a silly fool, though unable to 
lelp being a fool. 

When she reached the Harbottles' porch, which was of 
irick and grown over with blush roses, she found Mrs. 
iarbottle seated on one of the wooden benches which were 
>]aced on either side, still panting a little from some exertion 
ust over. "There ! That's got their teas off ! The girl's 
aken it down in the trap, so Fm by myself in the house. 
Zome in and sit you down a minute. You'll miss Mr. 
Jcnnett's tennis-playing now, I expect ?" 

**Yes ; but tennis is nearly over." Helen paused. "Does 
te seem to find the harvest work very hard ? He won't be 
ised to it." 

"Not that I know of ; a good day's work in the field isn't 
Jay to anybody," said Mrs. Harbottle. "But I often won- 
[er what made him turn farmer. He came to us through a 
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lawyer at Wressle, but I fancy he knew Mr. Wyndhaa 
before he came here. He has some beautiful photographi 
of Egypt hung up in his sitting-room. Would you like to 
come and have a look at them?'' 

Helen hesitated; she thought phe wouldn't Then she 
considered that there was no harm in simply visiting a room 
to see some fine pictures of a part of the world in which she 
felt an interest. 

"You won't tell him I have been? He might not like it," 
she said, following the stout, bustling figure of the farmer's 
wife across an echoing brick entrance. 

"Oh, bless your life, he wouldn't mind !" said Mrs. Har- 
bottle. "I took the Miss Rigbys of Lennington in the other 
day, and he happened to come back unexpectedly, and made 
himself as pleasant as anything. There, those are the pho- 
tographs on that far wall." 

Helen went up to them, gave a perfunctory look, and 
walked out, with her chin in its most aggressive attitude. 
But her anger was all with herself. She had seen a pipe 
and an old knitted waistcoat flung down together on a table, 
and, for no earthly reason that she could understand, these 
signs of his intimate occupation made a sudden tenderness 
pulse through her from head to foot. Something seemed to 
ache and smart behind her eyes, and she longed intensely 
just to lay her hand on that ugly old knitted waistcoat Oh! 
She breathed sharply as she came out of the room; she 
hated herself ; she'd been "silly" again, after all. 

But the storms and emotions of unacknowledged love 
remain fortunately invisible, as a rule; so Mrs. Harbottle 
accounted for Helen's lack of interest by saying, as they 
went back across the red tiles : "Of course, I was forgetting 
that you'd have seen pictures of those parts before. Wressle 
isn't like Muckleby." She was fumbling with a piece of 
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paper and a bitie dish at the dark oak table in the entrance ; 
then suddenly she pressed a small parcel into Helen's hands, 
glancing over her shoulder as she did so, though the house 
was empty. "Hush! Cream cheese. Don't name it to Mr. 
Harbottle !" 

**Oh, thank you. We never taste such " began Helen ; 

but Mrs. Harbottle was away again with a hasty: "Waitl 
111 get a cabbage leaf to put round, as you are going on 
your bicycle." Then came a shriek that brought Helen with 
a run into the great airy kitchen. 

"Mrs. Harbottle ! What is it?" 

"That fool of a lass has forgotten Mr. Bennett's tea. 
She's taken all the rest and forgotten his. And now it is too 
late to catch her up !" wailed Mrs. Harbottle. "I'd sooner 
Harbottle's own tea had been left behind ; upon my word, I 
would !" 

Helen smiled. "Never mind! I'm sure you will have 
packed up enough for both your husband and Mr. Bennett." 

"But they are nowhere near each other. The lad has gone 
with Harbottle's," said Mrs. Harbottle, in great distress, for 
a lack of food was a thing which really had power to disturb 
her. Then she looked at Helen's bicycle. "Which way were 
you going for your ride? I suppose you couldn't — you 

wouldn't I wouldn't have asked you, only " For 

she saw signs of reluctance on Helen's face. 

"Can't Mr. Bennett have some of the men's tea?" said 
she. 

"Oh yes. Only I'd put up a bramble cake for him, fresh 
out of the oven. He likes my bramble cake better than 
anything. I only didn't want him to miss his treat, poor 
lad!" 

And somehow the motherliness of Mrs. Harbottle's 
poor lad" once more caused that same sensation in Helen 
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which she had experienced when she saw the old waistcoat 
with the button off. She could not let him miss his treat 
of freshly baked bramble cake now, any more than Mrs. 
Harbottle. "All right; I may as well go that way as any 
other/' she replied, saying to herself that it was not possible 
to be so disobliging as to refuse this simple request. 

Mrs. Harbottle's jolly face cleared, and she bustled out 
with the basket, saying heartily: ''You stop and have a bit 
on with him, Miss Thompson. There's plenty for botL 
It'll taste right good after your ride." 

Helen could smell the fragrance of blackberries and crisp 
pastry as she cycled along the lanes, and it mingicd very 
harmoniously with that of ripe com and freslil> fallen 
leaves — ^the indescribable smell of autumn coming in. After 
a while the sense of disturbance and irritation left by the 
interview at the farm died down. She had herself caimly 
in hand, wondering at the former state of mind, by the time 
she reached the field of barley where the servant-maid was 
just handing out covered jugs of tea and three-cornered 
slices of "pie" to the men. The old pony had gone slowly, 
knowing the maid was not used to driving, so Helen reached 
the field only a few minutes later than the cart, and the 
tragedy of the forgotten cake had but just been discovered. 
Great was the relief of the maid — who did not wish to neg- 
lect the gentleman lodger, though she cared little about Mrs, 
Harbottle — when Helen called over the gate: "Hi! I've 
got Mr. Bennett's tea here. Please come and fetch it." 

The maid ran across the new stubble at once, laughing 
and stumbling, while Bennett himself advanced more slowly. 
Helen saw at once that there would be no need to refuse 
any pressing invitation to share the bramble cake under a 
hedge, and she experienced the blank feeling which comes 
from resisting beforehand a temptation which does not arise. 
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She gave her parcel to the girl, who had reached her more 
quickly than Bennett, then called a careless : "Lx)vely, isn't 
it?*' across his thanks, and was away down the lane, her 
bicycle wheels flashing in the sunlight. 

Her forehead was damp with the hair clinging in dark 
tendrils, though she was hard and in good condition, before 
she slackened speed, for a heat of shame and anger en- 
veloped her like a flame as she tore along. He had not been 
glad to see her. He had not wanted to be bothered with 
her. He was interested in Maud now, and had ceased to 
trouble with her. Well, let him! She was glad this had 
happened. No fear of her being silly any more : that danger 
was over ! , 

She never thought, of course, being a woman and inex- 
perienced, that there could be times when a man might find 
even the lady of his dearest dreams a nuisance. But 
Bennett — soaked with sweat, his face smeared with soil 
from his scratched and dirty hands, his back and shoulders 
aching acutely from hard manual labour to which he was 
unaccustomed — ^proved in his own person that this is so. 
He did not feel in the very least inclined to sit under a 
hedge and sport with any maiden in its shade. He ate his 
cake, drank great mugfuls of tea, and went back to his work 
again, grimly determined not to give in before the last man 
on the field. 

When Helen Reached home she took her bicycle round 
to the shed and entered by the back way. Tlie sound of 
the piano reached her through the open door of the drawing- 
room, and she murmured: "Wyndham again!" as she 
trudged rather wearily up the stairs : then his voice floated 
out. So he had imearthed Tosti's "Good-bye" from among 
Mrs. Thompson's songs. • • • 
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CHAPTER IX 

^ow let us sing, 
In praise of Harvesting; 
The Mornings bright. 
The Moon at night, 
AM all the Joys, this pretty time doth bring.* 

Mr. Thompson stood in a comer of the courtjrard bend- 
ing over a stew-pot. The lid lay on one side of him, a spoon 
and a basin on the other. A wide space of clean, cobbled 
pavement stretched between him and the kitchen window. 
He glanced up as Helen passed on her way to the garage, 
and said anxiously: "I can't find out if the French feed 
their snails for market on dry meal or barley paste. These 
don't seem very well." But he spoke softly, with an eye 
on the kitchen window. 

Helen came across at once, and replied in a low but 
decided tone — after one glance at the writhing mass in the 
stew-pot : "I should do whichever you didn't do last time." 
She shuddered slightly. "But for Heaven's sake, keep 
them out of Mathilda's sight, Father. She wouldn't stay 
five minutes in a house where they so much as dreamed of 
eating snails." 

Mr. Thompson put on the lid of the stew-pot rather 
quickly, and straightened his back. "Raw oysters wouldn't 
appear an agreeable meal if you had never eaten them," he 
said. ''No doubt the man who first introduced them had a 
food deal of prejudice to fight against, though he now de- 
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"Oh, I think so. Oh, no doubt I o 
the first one," said Mr. Thompson: th< 
oflF with a jest. "Ha ! ha ! Ce n'cst qi 
coute." But the attempt was a sorry < 
self. 

"Father," said Helen, with suddenly 
don't throw those creatures away I s 
hear? I shall be actually, physically ill 

Mr. Thompson started at her vehem< 
am sorry to have upset you like that.' 
from the ground. "Never mind. We v 
ment for to-day, my dear." 

"Thank you, Father," repUed Helen, 
tude. But she could not fail to notice t( 
open face betrayed some relief as he 
the yard to place the jar with its occup 
behind the cowshed. 

So this means of increasing the sup 
in England was dropped until Mr. Thn 
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mice onployed by the Qiinese, and they all trembled daily 
lest be should make some such suggestion in the hearing 
of Mathilda Bain. For if she had considered the Vicarage 
a ''bad-living place/' what would she think about one where 
the master talked of eating mice? She would leave at once 
and for ever, spreading reports about the Grange which 
would prevent any other servant from ever coming near. 
If the ""something cold" which had caused the Grange to be 
boycoted by night were to be followed by awful nunours 
of roast mice by day, the position would become truly 
serious. They would be able to secure no domestic help in 
that great house for love or money, and would probably end 
by being obliged to leave Muckleby. 

About this time Mr. Thompson walked out one morning 
to see the harvest operations which were taking place on 
his land. He began to feel that ''leaving it all to Harbottle" 
had a tendency to render the whole thing rather too imper- 
sonal. And this feeling was accentuated as he stood alone 
on stubble already bleached by sun and wind, for the slight 
resemblance of this flat, silvery space to a platform roused 
in him vague regrets. All the same, he possessed common 
sense enough to know that he must learn more about farm- 
ing before he could take the management of the place into 
his own hands. So he stood there on the stubble, frowning 
at the universe. 

Then a tiny unit out of that immensity drifted across his 
field of vision, and he became aware of the doctor's ram- 
shackle old car snorting on the other side of the hedge. 
"Well, Mr, Thompson? Satisfied with your first harvest?" 

"Oh yes." Mr. Thompson walked up to the hedge and 
stuck his fingers in his armholes, his legs in polished gaiters 
wide apart ; for now that he had an audience, he was himself 
again. This was his harvest field. If he had not sown and 
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"Quite so," said the doctor. "Well, good-bye ; glad you're 
pleased with your venture." And his old car jerked and 
aiorted away down the lane. 

Mr. Thompson walked away also, not certain whether 
he liked the man or not ; he had an uncomfortable, unformu- 
lated feeling that this doctor's sense of proportion was not 
pn^rly developed, and that his attitude towards old 
Granny Wilson of the church cottages and towards Mr. 
Thompson of the Grange would be precisely the same. Not 
that one wanted — ^but still . . . 

Mr. Thompson's thou^ts reverted with approval and 
regret to his medical attendant at Wressle, who had been 
good to all, but knew how to vary the flavour of his good- 
ness. 

However, the idea suggested by Dr. Wakely remained 
after the other fleeting reflection had passed away, and 
before Mr. Thompson got home to lunch, he had made up 
his mind to give a harvest supper to his workpeople. A 
passing shadow cast by the intrusive recollection that they 
were not his, but Harbottlc's, he dismissed almost at once. 
He paid the wages, and he was entitled to consider himself 
the employer. 

Just at flrst, the suggestion did not appeal to his family. 
But most happily for the success of Mr. Thompson's 
scheme, Tom Stainton chanced to be lunching at the Grange, 
and he took it up with enthubfasm, answering every objec- 
tion in turn. 

"The floor? Oh, Maude, I'll sec to the floor. It won't be 
tophole, but itil be all right." Then to the worried lady 
of the house: "Mathilda killed with cooking? Nonsense. 
Shell love it. Besides, there's Mrs. Harbottle " 

"What will Harbottle say?" asked Helen. 

"Hell be glad enough so long as it costs hira nothing. 
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yard on the homeward way when Helen caught her up and 
gave her a pear. 

"I think it awfully nice of Granny Wilson to take such an 
interest; don't you?" said Helen, going back to the sitting- 
room. 

And they all agreed that it really did show a most delight- 
ful spirit — 3, spirit which, as Mr. Thompson said, he very 
much hoped to do something, however small, to help to 
revive. 

Then they had supper, and as they strolled in the garden 
afterwards, Mr. Thompson thought he heard a movement 
in the walk beyond the rose-bed. Immediately on that, a 
small figure emerged and stood stolidly before them in the 
twilight. She began once again, in precisely the same way 
as before: "I was to say they hinged green boughs upo* 
the bam wall ; and not to stop a minute, becos it's time I 
was in bed. Granny says." And away she went again, tod- 
dling as hard as she could go across the grass. 

'Tunny little kid !" 

"Do you think she ought to go home alone at this time 
of the evening?" said Mr. Thompson, glancing after the 
tiny figure. 

Tom Stainton laughed. "You trust Betsy! She lives 
with her Granny, and has sense enough for fifty. I'd far 
rather send her on a business errand than most girls I know. 
But I must go home to read now." And he sighed at the 
thought of the greeting he would receive after this idle day. 
"So I'll just keep an eye on the lady." 

Mr. Thompson watched Tom's departure gravely, then 
turned to his wife. "That young man wastes far too much 
of his time here, Henrietta." 

**Well, I can't help it. If he is here at a meal-time, you 
can't tell him to go away," said Mrs. Thompson, who had 
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"But it is extremely attentive of the old lady," said Mr. 
Thompson. "I must call and thank her. I must call and 
thank her/' 

So later in the day he did this, when she betrayed an 
attitude towards the master of the Grange which was in 
every way right and suitable. He placed a ten-shilling note 
on the mantelpiece at the conclusion of his visit, murmured 
something about tea, and went away well satisfied both with 
himself and Granny Wilson. 

That same afternoon Wyndham called at the Grange after 
an absence of a few days, and he mentioned to Maude that 
the path by the edge of the lane would not be so damp as 
the lawn near the house. Maude agreed with him, so they 
paced slowly between a thick hedge of filberts on one side 
and a low iron fence on the other. Two people walking on 
this path must inevitably be close together, unless they went 
single file, and necessity, therefore, obliged an attitude which 
might have looked lover-like to any outsider who did not 
know the reason. 

"Was it only last Sunday? I feel as if I had been away 
much longer than that, Maude," Wyndham said. "That is 
the worst of being friends ; when you have to be apart, you 
only seem to live half a life, somehow. Don't you feel 
thatr 

"Oh, I don't know." She laughed a little. "You senti- 
mental old thing I" 

"But you do feel we are real friends?" He put his hand 
through her arm; the flickering light and shadow fell 
through the branches on her face as she looked down. 

**I suppose so/* she said. 

"You know " he began with ardour, when a childish 

voice over the fence suddenly piped out: "Granny sajr* 
tficy had red apples " 
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device for escape from a situation that was getting a little 
beyond him, had had no more truth at the back of it than 
Maude's counter-stroke about meeting Tom Stainton. And 
she also thought things over as she stitched alone at that 
same hour in the drawing-room — ^Mr. and Mrs. Thompson 
being in the study before a wood fire. 

After a while, Helen came in and sat down rather wearily. 
'There! That's done! But we couldn't have all those 
plums wasted, when we had the sugar to jam them with." 

Maude looked up from her work — she was a beautiful 
needlewoman — and her idle glance sharpened. What was 
the matter with Helen ? She must work too hard. "What's 
the use of killing yourself to keep the place going?" she 
said. 'Tfou are at it from morning to night." 

"Somebody must," said Helen shortly. "Besides, you 
don't suppose I could stick it out in this hole if I hadn't a 
definite job that really wanted doing. I should go and find 
one somewhere else." 

"But I thought you liked Muckleby?" said Maude. 

"Oh, I don't object to it so long as I have plenty to do,** 
said Helen, restlessly getting up to move a plant pot. 
"That's a lovely blouse you are making !" 

"Like it?" said Maude. Then — though she was by no 
means overflowing with sisterly feeling as a rule — she sud- 
denly had an idea that she would like to do something for 
Helen. "Here, you shall have it! It is just your colour, 
and I can easily make myself another." And she shook out 
the folds of the filmy silken stuff in the lamplight. 

"Nonsense !" said Helen. "Thank you all the same, old 
girl." 

"But I want you to have it," urged Maude. "You get no 
time for making your own blouses. Do— to please me." 

So Helen accepted the offer; but she did so a little 
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CHAPTER X 

"Rain, wind and sun, 
WcU done!" 

The splendid barn belonging to the Grange was older than 
the house and finer than any in that part of the country. It 
had been cleaned and garnished with boughs of evergreens 
and bunches of paper flowers according to Granny Wilson's 
instructions — and now Granny herself sat in an arm-chair 
at the comer of the table, nodding and smiling and pleating 
her clean handkerchief with trembling fingers, while she 
waited for Mr. Thompson to conclude his speech of wel- 
come. 

He, himself, was gloriously in his element. The ring of 
listening faces round the table; the sense of being jolHly, 
without question or effort, the principal figure on the scene ; 
the place, the hour, and the opportunity for letting out 
streams of information about country life and how to im- 
prove it, gave to his rotmd face, and patterned waistcoat, 
and bucolic-looking tie, a radiance that positively acted like 
a sort of spiritual limelight. 

The proceedings before this point had been so exactly 
right. The very moon had done the proper thing, as if it 
saw that Mr. Thompson's harvest home was an occasion 
to be royally smiled upon by any heavenly body with a love 
for the traditions of the past. For just as the last waggon 
creaked with its rich load along the lane past Mr. Thomp- 
son's garden end, a silvery light began to shimmer across 
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delivered himself of his stored-up eloquence. Even a vague 
idea that Ceres was not exactly the deity he wanted, only 
bothered him fleetingly ; for if Ceres were not the presiding 
genius of Agriculture, she was certainly a near relation. 
He sat down, feeling happier than he had done ever since 
he left Wressle. 

Then Harbottle responded : bluff and hearty, with such a 
jolly frankness about him that anybody save a Muckleby 
man must have felt he quite liked paying his labourers the 
extra wages now demanded. And after that, Mr. Thomp- 
son on his feet again — ^asking the company to bear with him 
for a moment longer while he told them how deeply and 
truly Mrs. Thompson associated herself with him in this 
enterprise, as in all others. He need not tell such an audi- 
ence as he saw before him that evening, that the brightest 
ornament which could adorn any man's hearth and home 
was a good wife. 

"Hear ! Hear !" said everybody again ; while the brightest 
ornament of Mr. Thompson's life smiled placidly, so used 
to the limelight of her husband's platform eloquence play- 
ing about her that she took it as a matter of course. 

The heavy part of the repast was now over, and the tabic 
groaned with dishes of apples, pears, nuts, gingerbread, bis- 
cuits, and such-like, as Granny Wilson had said it should 
do. The walls of the high barn, as well as the timbered 
roof, were in a sort of twilight, because even the many 
candles stuck in the old iron sconces could not illuminate 
so large a space. Thus the long table made of trestles set 
together, with the brilliant lamps from the house upon it, 
and the heaped-up fruit, and the faces reddened with wind 
and sun gathered round, seemed to lie in a pool of light amid 
the shadows. The great boughs of evergreens which hung 
near the sconces could just be faintly seen, and their 
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she said lightly. "Got to be on the move. You'd like me to 
sit in a slug-like torpor eating chocs and reading novelettes 
until Mr. Right came along, I expect. Isn't that the atti- 
tude?" 

Maude turned, laughing. "What on earth are you talking 
about, Helen ?" 

"I'm describing the maidenly attitude that Mr. Bennett 
admires," said Helen. 

"You'd really wonder our grandmothers ever could have 
been so silly," said Maude. 

Then Mr. Thompson's voice came booming with pleasant 
importance from the end of the table. 

"Now, will some one give us a song? Don't be shy! 
Don't be shy, or I shall have to lead the way myself." He 
turned at a sound from Granny Wilson and beamed upon 
her, all cordial condescension. "Well, Granny, and what is 
it ? Always anxious to have suggestions from the fountain* 
head, you know." 

Granny Wilson leaned across the space between them, 
pulling him by the sleeve. "Where's the ale? You can't 
expect 'em to sing w'out any ale," she said in a wheezy 
whisper. 

"Ale?" he said aloud; and many ears grew suddenly 
attentive to the host's lightest word. "Oh, I'm afraid We 
can't oblige you there, Granny. Not to be had in these days, 
you know. Not to be had ! But plenty of tea and coffee 
and lemonade and whatnot, I trust." 

"Ah!" said Granny. "I thought we were gettin' no 
forader!" She laughed a high, crackling laugh. "A 
harvest home with buns and — and what-not!" And it is 
impossible to convey the startling venom of that harmless 
compound word as it issued from Granny's lips. 

**Hush 1 Hush !" murmured Mrs. Harbottle, bending her 
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opulent, creaking person across the table. "You mustn't 
talk like that, you know. Mr. Thompson's given us a beau- 
tiful supper. I never sat down to a better. Nor you didn't 
either. I'm sure you don't mean to be rude; do you. 
Granny ?" 

But it became alarmingly evident that the lack of ale had 
touched Granny's pride of hospitality in a vital spot — she 
by now feeling herself almost responsible for the festival 
which she had to such an extent stage-managed — and that 
she meant to be very rude indeed. "Might ha' known — 
jumped-up folks from the town " she began to mutter. 

"Eh? What's that?" said Mr. Thompson, still blandly 
beaming. "I am truly sorry that you are disappointed 
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"I say," whispered Tom Stainton in Maude's ear, "I must 

stop that old woman or there'll be worse *' He jumped 

up. "Mr. Thompson, I'll sing if you like, just to start 'em 
off." 

"Ah! Thank you! Thank you!" said Mr. Thompson, 
feeling that Tom was rather pushing, and with no idea at 
all what he was being saved from — he having only encoun- 
tered as yet the smooth side of Granny's tongue. "Yes, we 
shall be very pleased to hear you, Tom." 

Tom reflected a moment, hands in pockets, all faces 
turned towards him. It must be a very long song to give 
Granny time. Then he began to sing about the love affairs 
of certain young men of Yorkshire to a well-known tune, 
though the words were new to the audience ; and at the end 
of very verse came the chorus : 

"But Jo Barker he winks, and says he: 
You can all take your lass. 
If you leave me the brass. 
For it's love in the pocket for me !" 
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"Now then," shouted Tom, clapping his hand upon his 
slim thigh, "over again. 'It's love in the pocket for me !' " 
And the old bam rang to the echo of jingling pockets, even 
Granny hitting the arm of her chair as she piped the inspir- 
iting refrain ; while Mr. Harbottle's voice rang out with the 
strange fervour of those who find themselves suddenly 
grown lyrical in praise of their heart's hidden but deepest 
convictions. 

By the time the song was over, the threatened dullness 
which every entertainer knows and dreads, and which noth- 
ing can fight against when it is once there, had passed away, 
' and the spirit of hilarity had returned to stay. Young men 
jogged each other sheepishly, chuckling: "I lay Master 
Tom knows summat about thoo and Sally Watts;" or, 
/'That was a good bit about Jim giving his lass a fender 
i'stead of a ring, because it would come in usef uller after- 
wards. Gosh ! He did hit 'em oflF." 

"Surely you don't think as he made it up hisself ?" said 
the postman, rather superior. "No. No. It was just co- 
incidence. There's a lot in co-inrtdence, you know." 

But whatever it was, it had not been to the taste of Mrs. 
Stainton, poor lady, and she wondered for the millionth 
time whence her beloved son could have derived certain 
characteristics which he possessed. And she sighed as she 
saw him sit down again, turning his happy, excited face to 
the girl by his side, without a thought for the woman who 
bore him. 

'There P' he said. "That's given 'em a start, I tliink." 

'You're rather a bright boy sometimes, Tom," drawled 
Maude, smiling at him. And the lad was in a seventh 
heaven as he felt her nearness and the subtle emanation of 
all the woman in her with which she unconsciously sur- 
rounded any man she favoured for the moment. 
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**Didn't know you were a poet, Tom," murmured Bennett. 

Then Mr. Thompson, from the end of the table : "Thank 
you, Tom. One can picture that ballad being sung on many 
such an occasion as this in the past. Where did you first 
hear it ?" 

'I believe in this very bam, sir," said Tom gravely. 

'Well ! Well ! What a coincidence !" said Mr. Thompson 
in his hearty committee-room manner, keeping . the ball 
rolling. 

Upon which the postman remarked in a low voice to his 
neighbour: "There! What did I tell you? Co-inridence, 
all through." 

So with everybody in good-humour it was simple enough 
to find more singers ; bold men giving of their best, and shy 
men suddenly standing up, to everybody's surprise, and 
beginning to roar or rumble some ancient song which seemed 
to have been boxed up a long, long time and only burst forth 
in jerks now owing to the heated state of the singer. 

At last everybody was replete. Humorous suggestions 
were heard about running round the table and shaking down 
the assorted booty so as to make room for more; and the 
invariable reply was: "I couldn't do another one; not if 
you was to pay me." So the lamps were carried away, 
tables cleared in less time than appeared credible, and the 
long wooden benches placed by the side of the rough, ever- 
green-hung walls. There was no light now but what came 
from flickering candles in the old iron sconces, and with 
that change in the lighting there seemed to come a change 
in the mental atmosphere. The whole scene somehow 
retreated backwards from the light flare of the twentieth 
century and became part of a dim past. All sorts of things 
might be hiding in the shadows. . . . 

"Come! Come!" cried Mr. Thompson, taking Mrs. 
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Harbottle by the waist and speaking over his shoulder to 
the Vicar's wife at the piano. "A polka to warm us all up. 
Take your partners, please." And he jogged solemnly 
round without great regard to the time of the music, while 
Mrs. Harbottle murmured gaspingly : **I shack — like a jelly 
—but I'm always ready — to show willing — Mr. Thompson !" 

The rest of the company followed their host's example, 
Tom careering madly with Mathilda Bain, who exhibited an 
altogether unexpected prowess in the dance, hopping like 
a grasshopper from one end of the room to the other. 
Bennett was equally a surprise, guiding Lillie Kcrman with 
skill and agility in the somewhat intricate steps which that 
experienced young lady had learned while living in a town 
situation ; while Maude looked over Mr. Harbottle's shoul- 
der with quickened interest and made up her mind to dance 
with Bennett as soon as she was free. 

But when the opportunity did come, he at once went up 
to her sister, and she had to content herself with Tom for 
the time being. 

Helen was also surprised that Bennett should dance well, 
though she could not have told why. It did not seem in 
some way to fit in with her preconceived idea of him, though 
bis shortish, well-knit figure might have told her that he 
would excel at any exercise requiring complete command 
of the muscles. And the sense of security which she fc!t 
as soon as she was encircled by his arm; his touch, light but 
firm; the perfect certainty of every step he took; — all con- 
tributed to make her give herself up to his guidance pas- 
sively without thinking what she was doing. Her thoughts 
seemed asleep. She was only conscious of the great, dimly 
lighted, vaulted place, with the many moving figures and 
the sharp fragrance that evergreens g^ve out in a warm air. 
It was almost a shock to her when he remarked, waking 
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her out of that dreamy acquiescence: ''You were oot 
offended by what I said at supper?" 

She had to wait a second before she could remember. 
"Oh, about my being a Martha? Of course not I've 
always felt the deepest sympathy with Martha. She did 
things." 

He danced a few steps, light and sure. 'Terhaps she 
missed things too. Helen/' 

She started at this first use of her Christian name. ''There 

isn't " She paused, feeling tmable to go on ; then she 

made herself finish. "You need not be hard because you 
are active : exploded idea." 

"I know that," he said, looking at her averted face. Then 
he added quickly, apropos of nothing, as it seemed: "I 
shall be freer now that harvest is over, but there is no tennis 
to be had, worse luck !" 

"No. We generally go for a tramp in the lane at that 
time now," she answered. And she felt his hand tighten 
on hers, just as the music stopped. 

Immediately Maude was on her other side, slipping a 
hand through her arm and speaking across to Bennett. 
"Great fun in spite of the floor, isn't it? Here, Tom, you 
and Helen must have a turn now. I'm going to dance with 
Mr. Bennett." She stepped forward. "Where did you 
learn all that, Mr. Bennett? Among the dervishes, I sup- 
pose ?" And she smiled at him from under her heavy eye- 
lids. 

Thus Helen was left with Tom, who seized her gaily and 
began to prance round as he had done with Mathilda Bain 
— feeling, no doubt, that she did not merit the almost 
religious fervour he put into his efforts with her sister ; and 
it was true enough that she only danced like the ordinary 
ballroom partner, while Maude had the genuine gift. Now 
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she suddenly stopped with such a deeply flushed face that 
Tom exclaimed : "I say ! Fm afraid I've been going too 
fast for you. Awfully sorry!" 

"Oh no ! A bit hot in here," murmured Helen, fanning 
herself with a little branch she took from the wall. 

But she was really aflame with intense self-disgust. Why 
had she done it? Why had she been such an utter, utter 
fool as to do it ? Bennett had only to hold up a little finger 
and she was ready to fall on his neck. Oh, she hated herself 
for being such an idiot. She had not meant to suggest his 
meeting her in the lane. . . . Then her honesty made her 
realize that she had meant it, and that the responding pres- 
sure of his hand still thrilled her from head to foot. 

As a matter of fact, she was fighting fiercely against the 
ordinary processes of falling in love. For when she and 
her sister were children, she had experienced such a hearty 
schoolgirl's contempt for Maude's habit of "running after 
boys" that the effect of it had lasted on into her woman- 
hood. So now her own pride was roused in a minute by 
the slightest suspicion that she herself was "up to Maude's 
tricks"; and she consequently had far less idea of how to 
deal with a lover than, for instance, the fluffy-haired girl of 
seventeen opposite who had scarcely ever been away from 
Muckleby. Despite her wide reading and frank discussion 
of sex questions, she really knew far less about men than 
that pretty, smiling creature; her instinctive knowledge 
seemed to have been lost in a maze of information. 

But as she looked across the room at Bennett, she felt 'at 
least relieved to think that the man who had caused all this 
trouble was a man; not just any peg taken at random on 
which to hang unused emotions. Her pricking anger with 
herself was soothed by this reflection, and she resolved that 
she must simply keep away from the lane after tea for a 
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few weeks, until the early darkness decided the matter for 
her. At any rate, there were lots of things in life besides 
being in love, and she was jolly well going to make the 
best of them. 

In pursuance of this resolution, she joined the group at 
the upper end of the bam, where Mr. Thompson was urging 
every one to take partners for Sir Roger de Coverley, with 
which dance the festivities were to come to an end. Granny 
Wilson's long nose had been long nod-nodding with fatigue 
and want of sleep, but she absolutely refused to go home, 
and revived now to a degree that astounded all witnesses, 
insisting on standing up with the rest, and very severe 
indeed with her partner, Mr. Thompson, because he ceased 
for a moment to jig up and down while the other pairs were 
performing their figures in the middle of the two long lines 
of dancers. Marvellous indeed, to see her grab her wide 
woollen dress at either side, step stiffly halfway down the 
long alley, turn with right arm linked in that of Mr. Har- 
bottle, and so back again. After which Mr. Thompson 
chassced beaming to meet the pretty labourer's daughter, 
and Ihey twirled and off to their places once more between 
lines of laujc^hing dancers. Then there were Granny and 
Mr. Thompson holding hands to form an archway through 
which the other couples streamed, laughing and nudging 
each other, and so in line again, all flushed and happy and 
rather breathless. Now Tom's light figure came flying along 
to meet Helen, whose partner, the gardener's boy, stared 
at her while he jigged as solemn and speechless as ever, 
giving no sign at all that his heart was beating high, almost 
to burstinj2:-point, because Helen had chosen him. 

Then Maude, the very spirit of youth and simple gaiety, 
with her usually heavy look gone and her eyes wide open 
and shining. Mrs. Thompson felt an odd thrill of pride 
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and regret in her calm bosom as she looked on from her 

arm-chair: pride in her girl, and regret She did not 

know what the regret was about; but a vague pain and 
sweetness — like the scent of flowers we used to have in the 
old garden at home — filled in that pause in her thoughts. 

So the harvest home was over, and the guests began to 
stream out through the door into the beautiful moonlit 
night : laughing groups going gaily down the middle of the 
road, and whispering couples seeking the grass-path in the 
shade of the autumn hedgerows that stood up black against 
the radiant sky. 

Mr. Thompson, taking Granny home in the car, dispersed 
them all for a moment like a flock of startled birds; then 
the stillness again, and the harvest moon so brightly shining. 

Helen looked up at it too as she came out of the bam 
with the key in her pocket, leaving the clearing away to be 
done next day; and the beauty of the night seemed like a 
hand laid on her restless spirit. She stood there for a 
minute or two, her nerves gradually quieting— quieting ; 
then walked after Maude and Tom, who were in front. As 
she rounded the henhouse, her steps sounded clearly on the 
stones of the yard, and the other two waited for her. 

"Well, Helen?" said Maude easily; for a kiss snatched 
by a boy in the moonlight v/as not a serious matter to her. 

But Tom could not speak, and turned his face away. 
How had it happened ? Would she ever sj^eak to him again ? 
He trembled from head to foot with fear and rapture. 

At the door of the house he parted from the girls, who 
went up to bed immediately their father came in. Mrs. 
Thompson had already retired, and when her husband sud- 
denly appeared at her bedside in shirt and trousers, she 
blinked drowsily at him. 

"What is it?" 



i^'ues i\iaiide know?" 

"Can't sav, I'm sure." He marche 
stood there, firmly planted. "Well, a 
my best. Actions, not words, is my 
talk in the world at the present time 

But soon Mrs. Thompson ceased tc 
the rise and fall of his voice as he di 
ings the great question of making rt 
time he finished she was practically sli 
habit enabled her to murmur almost i 
agree> William." 
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CHAPTER XI 

"The thriftie Ycare now puts her Wreathes away. 
Till dancing Spring comes back again to stay." 

When Mathilda Bain came next morning, rather later 
than usual, Mr. Thompson found he had an errand to the 
kitchen. The errand was genuine — glue to melt on the 
stove — ^but it coincided with his desire to hear what Mathilda 
Had to say about the harvest supper. For that is another 
of the joys of living in little places: that so many people 
who would otherwise have been but shadows on a wall, 
stand out as real and exceedingly interesting human being^. 
Mr. Thompson, for instance, had never been even faintly 
interested in the conversation of the parlourmaid at his 
villa-residence in Wressle. 

But this morning Mathilda Bain was the voice of public 
opinion ; and as such Mr. Thompson waited for her words 
with some eagerness, while he hung over his glue-pot with 
an indifferent-seeming back to the kitchen. 

"Ah! Hope you enjoyed your evening, Mathilda?" he 
said, stirring industriously with his little stick. 

Then he heard the pleasing verdict for which he had 
hoped. Everybody enjoyed themselves. Folks thinking old 
times was come back again. And — ^highest praise of all — ^ 
"Miss Milfred Fox ought to have been there: Milford 
Foxes in their palmy days couldn't have done it better — 
except for the beer. But that wasn't your fault, Mr. 
Thompson. You weren't on the board for letting folks 
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have beer, or I make no doubt you'd have got some by hook 
or by crook for the harvest supper, for you're a public man 
and knows how things is worked. And so I telled them aD 
last night. Ah, it was a rare do, and enough to make a cat 
laugh, to see you and Mrs. Harbottle and all them dancing, 
so it was ! We don't often get a bit of anything funny in 
Muckleby, Mr. Thompson; but when we do, we remember 
it ; and to our dying day we shall all picture you *' 

'*I am glad," said Mr. Thompson, removing the glue-pot 
and speaking with some dignity, "that my entertainment was 
appreciated." 

But those who started the stream of Mathilda's eloquetice, 
when she was in the mood, did not find her so easily 
checked as that. "Aye ; and no wonder Granny Wilson was 
full of it all, when Miss Milford Fox called to see her, after 
the way you consulted her about everything. I aren't sur- 
prised myself that Miss Milford Fox was a bit jealous, 
seeing how she feels about the Grange an' all; but I do 
think it was going a bit too far to say the house would 
always be more hers than yours." 

"Poor lady!" said Mr. Thompson,- crossing the kitchen 
with his glue-pot and trying to be just. "I am sorry for her. 
I fear she is not quite responsible for her actions." 

**I suppose not. But she and that Mr. Kirke that's father 
of the young lady Mr. Wyndham is after — they're always 
putting their heads together about this haunting business. 
And I give you my word, Mr. Thompson" — her voice 
deepened solemnly — "that Miss Milford Fox told Granny 
Wilson as a gospel truth that she sent her soul all round 
the house every week to see you was keeping the place in 
proper order against the time when the Milford Foxes get 
it back again. She says she can send her soul off on errands 
like that while her body stops at home, as easy as wink.'* 
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"Absolute nonsense !" said Mr. Thompson, nearly at the 
kitchen door. 

"Oh, I dessay it is," said Mathilda, slightly nettled by 
his tone. "Still, she did tell another person I know that 
she'd actually s^en you shaving yourself by a little round 
looking-glass on a high stand, as plain as day; and you 
with a flannel suit on. And there's no denying you do 
shave at a glass like that ; and you do wear flannel sleeping- 
suits. I sometimes think there's perhaps more in these 
things than what we——" 

"Mathilda," said Mr. Thompson, turning round, "I am 
surprised that you should even listen to such foolishness." 
And he walked out with his glue-pot. 

Ridiculous to think of that woman's soul trailing through 
his house at will. Really enough to make any one feel 
amused if it were not so sad. Not a thing to pay the 
slightest attention to, of course. ... AH the same, a 
vague mental picture of Miss Milford Fox's soul — ^very tall 
and grey and wispy — presiding from some shadowy comer 
of the old house over his toilette, would linger uneasily in 
his mind. She was really a most unpleasant neighbour. He 
wished very much indeed that she would go away again to 
visit her relatives in the South of England. 

As he crossed the hall, he heard Mrs. Stainton's voice 
asking for Maude; and though he felt he owed that lady 
every attention after her kindness in playing the piano on 
the previous night, he did not at the moment feel in the 
mopd to bestow it. So he nipped rather nimbly through 
the side door, calling to Helen to come and help him with 
his carpentering operations. 

Maude chanced to be coming downstairs with an armful 
of needlework, and she advanced at the sound of her own 
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name. 'That Mrs. Stainton asking for me?" she said in 
her slow,. casual tone. 

"Yes," said Mrs. Stainton, rather tense and pinched about 
the nose. "Yes. If I could have a word with you." 

"Mother is in the " began Maude. 

"No," said Mrs. Stainton, seeming to find a difficulty in 

breathing. "I want to see you — private " She put her 

hand on her chest. 

"Oh, very well!" said Maude, a little surprised, opening 
the breakfast-room door. "Please come in here." 

Mrs. Stainton entered, went back to close the door which 
Maude had left open, and stood by the table. 

"Won't you sit down?" said Maude, seating herself and 
crossing her slim feet. 

Mrs. Stainton hesitated, then took a high chair near the 
table. "I have come on rather an unpleasant errand," she 
said. "I daresay you can guess what it is." 

"Fm afraid I can't," said Maude, inspecting her shoes 
critically and recrossing her feet. 

Mrs. Stainton *s colour rose. "You must be perfectly 
aware no mother with any feeling at all can fail to be 
distressed to see her son making an utter fool of himself." 

"Has Tom been doing that?" said Maude, in a tone of 
polite interest. "What a pity!" 

"Pity !" exclaimed Mrs. Stainton. Then she burst forth 
— the long sleepless hours of the previous night, on the top 
of weeks of worry and annoyance, having wrecked her self- 
control: "^Must you care about pity! You knew perfectly 
well all this time that you were ruining that poor boy's 
chances in his examination, and therefore his prospects in 
life, and yet you kept him trailing after you just for your 
own amusement. It's not as if you cared twopence for him, 
but you can't leave any man alone who comes within reach 
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of you. You — you ought to be on the stage, and not in a 

quiet little place like Muckleby where we were so happy " 

She broke off, ever truthful: "At least, it seems like happi- 
ness now, looking bSick to the time before you came." 

Maude looked at Mrs. Stainton under her heavy eyelids. 
"You mean, I tried to get your son to come here? Why, 
I've sent him off dozens of times. I couldn't keep him 
away. He'd crawl from the Vicarage here on his hands 
and knees, if I told him to." She smiled. "But I never did, 
Mrs. Stainton. I'd too much consideration for you and the 
Vicar." 

"You rude girl !" retorted poor Mrs. Stainton feebly, non- 
plussed by being attacked where she only expected defence. 
**Not content with ruining my boy, you laugh at me. If 
ever you are a mother, I hope this day and this hour may 
come back to you, and that you may feel the shame then, 
which you ought to feel now." 

You exaggerate," said Maude, rather uncomfortably. 
He'll get over it all right. Surely you must know very 
little of life if you tnke calf-love like that seriously. All 
boys have to go through it." 

"Tom is not like other boys," said Mrs. Stainton, using 
the mother's invariable formula. "He seems so casual and 
light-hearted, but there are depths behind it all that you 
know nothing about, and he is giving you everything. He 
will never care for another woman in the same way again. 
You're taking the gilt off the gingerbread for all his life." 

"You make too much of the whole thing," repeated 
Maude, not unkindly. But that very tolerance exasperated 
Mrs. Stainton more than any amount of abuse. She sud- 
denly felt as if she must administer a stinging slap to that 
pale, rather sallowish cheek. But she curbed herself to 
say, trembling: 
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'Oh yes," said Maude. 

'And perhaps you might keep it from your family ? Not 
that I wish to counsel deceit, but the Vicar has so many 
difficulties, I should be very ^rry to add to them. Arid of 
course Mr. and Mrs. Thompson might resent " 

"All right. I won't say anything," answered Maude. 

Mrs. Stainton held out her hand. "That is very good 
of you. I expect you simply did not think. Girls don't 
think that what is a game to them is death to the frogs, of 
course." And thus she grotesquely tried, poor woman, to 
conclude the interview on a light note — remembering, now 
it was all over, that the Thompsons were good neighbours 
and parishioners. 

Then she straightened her hat and went away home, feel- 
ing upset at first, but with a gradually growing sense of 
her own cleverness and superiority in worldly matters to 
the Vicar, whom she thought it best to leave in ignorance 
about her recent interview. He might feel a little awkward- 
ness in meeting the Thompsons if he knew, and there 
seemed no need to make him more inclined to retire into 
himself than he was already. 

A few minutes after she had left the Grange, Mr. Thomp- 
son repented of not having stepped forward to talk to her, 
and came to see if she were still in the house. But he was 
informed that she had only run in for a moment to see 
some blouse pattern of Maude's, and had already gone. 

"Well ! Well ! I daresay we shall be seeing her again," 
said Mr. Thompson, looking round at his wife and two 
daughters and thus dismissing the Vicar's wife from the 
conversation. "By the way, I saw Mathilda Bain in the 
kitchen this morning. I suppose she has been talking to 
you all as she did to me. Preposterous nonsense !" For he 
was still full of the unwelcome intrusion of Miss Milford 
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Fox's soul into the sanctities of his home-life. "Don't 
believe a word of it, of course; but it's preposterous non- 
sense, all the same. Never knew such a hotbed as Muckleby 
is for this sort of thing in my life." 

Helen laughed. "Mathilda says it is much worse since 
we came. She never heard half the talk about such things 
until you started to put a stop to it." 

"I don't know how she makes that out," said Mr. Thomp- 
son, none too pleased by his daughter's jest 

"I know," replied Helen. "She said 'it was just like when 
folks got a queer complaint that nobody had ever heard tell 
on before — you found out before long that everybody's aunt 
and cousins seemed to have had it.' That is how Mathilda 
put the matter." 

"I fail to see the connection," said Mr. Thompson. 

"Of course, one has to acknowledge there axe thing s " 
murmured Mrs. Thompson. 

"Well " began Mr. Thompson rather hotly; then he 

refrained. He felt somehow reluctant — ^as if it detracted 
from his dignity — to discuss the rumour about Miss Mil- 
ford Fox and his pyjamas. 

**I know there are such things," said Maude. 

*'\Vhat ? Pyjamas ?" he said irritably. 

*'You know what I mean," said Maude, with conscious 
superiority. "It is simply that you are not sensitive to such 
influences, or you would feel them in this house." 

"Henrietta!" said Mr. Thompson, knowing that he would 
have more eflect on his wife than on either of his daugh- 
ters, and wishing ardently to make some one uncomfortable. 
"What did i tell you about those rubbishing books of 
Maude's? Didn't I order them to be burnt?" 

"They were library books, dear," said Mrs. Thompson. 
"I don't think you would care to pay " 
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"Pay?'' shouted Mr. Thompson. "What is money com- 
pared with my daughter's principles? I am surprised at 
you, Henrietta ; surprised " 

"Hush, Father! Tom is coming across the lawn. He 
will hear you through the open window," said Helen, thank- 
ful for a diversion. 

"Always hanging about the place," muttered Mr. Thomp- 
son, lowering his voice. Not that he objected to Tom's 
presence in a general way, despite the slight constraint 
which had followed, for a time, that discussion on their 
way home from Muckleby Hall about the episode of the 
library door ; but he was out of humour to-day. 

"I expect he has come to say good-bye," remarked Maude, 
going out of the door. 

And a minute or two later, Mrs. Thompson saw her going 
with Tom towards the nut-trees, which now — in this still 
weather — were covered with yellow leaves all ready to fall 
in the first gale. The ground of the walk was all carpeted 
with them, and Tom had gold under his feet and above his 
head as he went along there to say good-bye to Maude. It 
was unlikely that, so long as he lived, he would ever cease 
to feel a little tug of the heart at the sight and smell of 
yellow nut leaves on such an autumn day. 

But Mr. Thompson was taken up with himself and his 
efforts to lighten Muckleby darkness, and never for a 
moment realized how the younger generation of his own 
family were engaged in shaping the whole course of their 
future lives by means of thoughts and actions that seemed 
in themselves too trivial for notice. 

Thus Maude annoyingly went out of the room when he 
desired her presence at a paternal lecture, and walked with 
young Tom Stainton in the garden, and returned before 
long saying Tom had not time to come in and say good-bye. 
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But there appeared to be nothing in that, excepting another 
proof of the atrocious casualness of the present-day young 
men and women. 

"After all the hospitality we have shown him, I certainly 

do think it was the least " agreed Mrs. Thompson. 

• ••••• • 

Tom Slainion opened the door of the Vicarage very 
softly and had begun to creep across the hall towards the 
staircase, when his mother came out of the sitting-room, 
saying with brisk artificial surprise: **You here, Tom? 
Well, you are just in right time for tea ; and there are some 
lovely hot tea-cakes ; those little ones you " 

"Tea-cakes !" He swung round, facing her, his eyes dark 
with pain and rage. 'Then you knew I was coming back! 
And I told you I should stop on at the Grange. You knew !" 
He could not say any more, wrestling with an emotion that 
choked him. 

"What do you mean?" said Mrs. Stainton; then without 
wailing for an answer: "Do come to tea; the cakes are 
getting cold.^' 

'T) the cakes !" cried poor Tom, using a word he had 

not before employed in his mother's presence. "It's no use 
your talking. You know you would never make hot tea- 
cakes if you had not expected me. Fancy you sitting down 
to hot tea-cakes with me not at home!" And he gave a 
scornful laugh, having no thought at all of the love he wit- 
nessed to by these words. "I knew you had a hand in it. 
You were always jealous of her, and now you've been 
jawing to her about spoiling my career and all that. It's no 
use talking. I know you have, just as well as if I'd been 
there. But let me tell you, it's you who will have spoilt my 
life! Not her! Not her!" And he spoke so loudly that 
the words echoed through the empty house. 
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"Tom !" said Mrs. Stainton, aghast. "How can you speak 
to me so? Are all my years of love and care for you to 
go for nothing because — because I gave a hint that you 
were neglecting your work when I was at the Grange yes- 
terday ?" 

"Don't He to me, Mother. You went on purpose." He 
walked past her towards the stairs, with his young face 
very white and his eyes blazing. "Well, you have got your 
way. You'll be glad of that. She never gave any reason 
— she is too honourable ; but she won't let me write to her." 
He paused. "She — she wouldn't even shake hands with me 
when we said good-bye. She wouldn't do anything to hurt 
my future for anything in the world. Oh, Mother, you 
don't know what she is !*' He went up another step or two, 
then turned round and shouted back at her, suddenly 
anxious to stab cruelly because of his own rage and anguish. 
"But you've done for yourself too. I can never think the 
same of you again. Never !*' 

He slammed his own bedroom door, and his mother stood 
there listening to the silence that followed. A clock ticked 
in the hall. A mouse ran somewhere in the old wain- 
scoting. . . . 

Then she went into the room and tried to eat some of the 
tea-cakes, because good butter was so scarce and she felt 
they ought not to be wasted. But they tasted dry in her 



CHAPTER XII 

"The Immortal Game 

Remains the same. 
Though all the world be changing; 

I love my Faif, 

She loves elsewhere — 
Blind Chance brooks no arranging." 

Mr. Thompson stood on a ladder gathering the last of 
the winter apples. Round him on the grass were grouped 
Helen, Maude, and Sam Kerman, while Mrs. Thompson 
sat on a doubled newspaper placed on a seat a few feet 
away, the garden being already damp with the helvy mois- 
ture of autumn. Sam and Helen could have gathered these 
apples and stored them in the apple-loft, as they had done 
all the rest ; but Mr. Thompson was at present suffering 
from an attack of "Do it yourself and do it now" — a form 
of double hustleitis that is acute though spasmodic, and to 
which middle-aged gentlemen of no definite occupation arc 
especially liable, particularly just after signing cheques. 
Therefore, as Mr. Thompson had got it badly, he developed 
the not uncommon symptom of being irritated by the sight 
of any of his family sitting still and doing nothing: if they 
are not working, they must at least be uncomfortable. 

Mr. Tliompson peered down through the branches of the 
low apple tree from the top of a pair of housemaid's steps 
at Sam Kerman just below. "I suppose you arc grading 
them ?" And Sam made a sound in his throat indicative of 
the fact that he had not graded them, and was imperfectly 

ISO 
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aware what grading was. Then Mr. Thompson shouted in 
a loud tone: "Helen! Surely you don't mean to tell me 
those apples have all been put away in the loft without being 
graded ? Never knew such a thing ! No system. No thor- 
oughness anywhere. Maude, fetch a curtain ring two 

inches " He paused. *T suppose it is two inches? 

Bless my soul! Can none of you tell me the proper size 
apples ought to be for sale at the maximum price? Never 
knew such " 

"Which curtain ?" said Maude indifferently. 

"What d'you mean ?" said Mr. Thompson. "I don't want 
a curtain. I want a curtain-ring." 

"But I don't think there are any loose ones. And until 
you tell her the size " said Mrs. Thompson. 

"Oh, leave it ! Leave it !" said Mr. Thompson. "Always 
the same. No wonder we are losing money every day we 
stay in this place. But I am determined this state of things 
shall not continue. Helen, I w^ant you to drive me into 
Lennington. I am going to take a load of apples to sell ; and 
I shall very likely look round for a cow, while I am at the 
market. Preposterous our buying butter — with every con- 
venience for producing it ! The man can milk it, and surely 
between you, you can manage to look after the dairy. But 
it all tallies with what one has read ad nauseam in every 
paper: farmers' daughters don't want to work; they want 
to play the piano." 

"I'm sure, William," retorted Mrs. Thompson, defending 
her daughters from this most unjust attack, "you can't say 
that of them. Why, you are always finding fault because 
they don't keep their music up. Apd as for buying a cow, 
I do think you should take the Harbottles' advice first. It 

seems simple enough, but it is one of those things " 

'"I shall not take any one's advice. I suppose I can ask 
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a few plain questions as well as Harbottle or any other/' 
said Mr. Thompson, still more truculently. "Strange as it 
may appear to my family, I am not without a certain modi- 
cum of common sense." 

For Mrs. Thompson's speech unwittingly suggested the 
cause of Mr. Thompson's attack, which had been a visit 
from Mr. Harbottle on business the previous evening, when 
that frank-mannered farmer presented his accounts. It had 
been arranged — by Mr. Harbottle — that the end of harvest 
was the only right and fitting time for such accounts to be 
produced, because you then knew where you were, and could 
judge of the thing as a whole in a business-like manner. 
And the whole had, to be plain, staggered Mr. Thompson. 
Never had he dreamed that the hire of men, horses, ploughs, 
harness, reapers, and binders could have reached such a 
stupendous total. In vain did Harbottle point out that some- 
thing substantial must come in when the corn was threshed, 
thouj::h the crop was a light one, and further, that no farmer 
looked to make anything the first year. Mr. Thompson only 
replied, with a very red face, that no farmer looked to be 
ruined the first year either, or there would be not one left. 

Then ^Fr. Harbottle sat down to the table — more in sor- 
row than in answer — and put down on paper, with a stubby 
pencil, a list of things w-hich he might and ought to have 
charged for, but had refrained because of his opinion that 
Mr. Thompson had done a sporting thing in taking the old 
Grange. He — Harbottle — had a feeling for the old Grange 
from the time he was a lad stealing apples out of the 
orchard, and he wanted to do what he could to help the 
man w^ho had been plucky enough to tackle it. He had not 
talked about tliis, because he was a Yorkshireman, and Mr. 
Thompson, being Yorkshire himself, would maybe under- 
stand why he didn't care to make a song about any little 
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thing he did. But many was the trifling amount for this 
and that, and the bit of manure and so forth, that he had 
just let go and taken no account of. He didn't want grati- 
tude — that was not in his line, and he didn't want it — but 
he did feel it a bit hard that, after all that, Mr. Thompson 
should look at him as if he had been charging more than his 
due. Then he went away, leaving Mr. Thompson's mind 
divided into two parts : one half being hesitatingly grateful 
to Mr. Harbottle, and the other half conscious of having 
been "done" in some perfectly honest way which no man 
not brought up as a farmer from youth could unravel. But 
after a couple of hours' reflection, the two halves clashed 
together in a sudden and absolutely firm determination to 
have no more of this; to start immediately gathering the 
reins into his own hands, and so fit himself by degrees for 
managing the whole. He could not break with Harbottle 
yet, but he could be very, very keenly on the look-out ; and 
in the meanwhile, money must be made somewhere. Impos- 
sible to continue with everything going out and nothing 
coming in. He and his whole household must imitate the 
thrift of the French peasant and the old-fashioned farmer, 
who grudged no trouble to earn a penny here and a half- 
penny there. Little by little, in this way, you built up the 
solid prosperity of a country, not by piling up huge fortunes. 
... By the time Mr. Thompson fell asleep, he once more 
saw himself in the right light ; strengthening, by a life of 
frugal toil, the backbone of England. 

So the next morning, he stood on the hearth-rug after 
breakfast delivering the result of his nocturnal meditations 
to his family. He always regretted the disuse of family 
prayers on occasions like this, because then he could have 
detained the staff for a few words, and given them, too, the 
benefit of his wisdom. However, he made the best of his 
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V. ifc ar.'l ^!a:ijfr.tcr.-, ar.d the result was that Arcadian scene 
in tl.c a;;. It: orchard, with the low autumn sun slanting an 
amucr I:;,'l.t acro-s the trees, and the girls' voices sounding 
vf.ry rltar a::! frt-h through the keen air. 

I>y half-fia>t eleven, the car was loaded with several 
stoiK.-. of a;;j»!L-«^. and Mr. Thompson sat buttoning his coat 
with determination by the side of Helen, who was to drive 
him into Lcnnington. They had a pleasant drive along the 
lanes, where sonr- belated farmers were still on their way 
to market, and Mr. Thompson had an agreeable sense of 
bt'in;,' really "in it'* at last, as he intended to be for the 
future. All nonsense this playing at farming — as he 
remarked in Helen — and only tending to make rogues of 
other honest men. What the country wants . . . And he 
harl not quite finished telling her what the country wanted, 
wlicn she drew up to the shop where he intended to sell his 
atjj^les. 

'Die man in the shop was at first affable: not aflFably 
deferential as he would have been before the war, but still 
(findescending to be quite pleasant. For Mr. Thompson was 
nril unknown to him, and he expected to carry out to that 
(■\( rlli.nt car a goodly parcel of game, fruit, and possibly 
ilioice vegetables. But on Mr. Thompson's stating — stand- 
ing' with le^'s aj)art, and unconsciously acting the bluflT but 
lujnest Yorkshire farmer — that he was out to sell and not 
to buy, the shopman receded as it were, into a cloud of 
reserve. He shone no longer — only hazily gloomed from a 
remoter distance. 

*'()li! All! Apples? I am sorry to say we are over- 
slocked with ai)ples." Then, as Mr. Thompson's face red- 
<leiied, he remembered the possibilities of the future, and 
adde<l doubtfully: **I might have a look at yours. I dare- 
say 1 could take a few stones to oblige." 
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So he came out, and the glance he cast over the apples 
reduced them at once from the loveliest fruit down to some- 
thing abysmally second rate ; but he bought them and paid 
for them, enabling Mr. Thompson to get into his shining car 
with a few well-earned shillings jingling in his pocket. 
'*Now," he said to Helen, in excellent spirit.;, "you see what 
I meant when I was talking to you after breakfast, Helen. 
It struck me that you and Maude were rather making light 
of my suggestions at the time." 

"Eighteen and six is a great deal better than nothing, of 
course," said Helen. 

"CouVse it is ! Gjurse it is !" said Mr. Thompson. "Fact 
is, I blame myself. I have brought you up not to realize 
sufficiently the value of money. You have never earned 
any; and only those who have earned it can know what 
it costs." 

"Come to that" — Helen turned a comer, then looked at 
him, smiling — "I earned more when I was motor-driving 
than ever you did. Father." 

"I gave services to my native town which would have 
earned me an excellent income," said Mr. Thompson. 
"Make no mistake about that, Helen. Ah! Here is the 
cattle-market." For Helen had with difficulty just escaped 
a wandering sheep. 

"You don't think you would wait until another day and 
ask Mr. Bennett?" suggested Helen. "He is a good judge 
of cattle — so Mrs. Harbottle says — and I'm sure he " 

"Bennett!" interrupted Mr. Thompson testily. **No, 
thank you. I have not forgotten the way he behaved when 
I was looking over the Grange — pointing out all the defects 
with the obvious object of putting me off. No, Helen, I 
have an instinct that there is something not quite open and 
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above-board about that young man, and the less we have to 
do with him the better." 

*'IIis evil qualities won't prevent his knowing a good cow 
w hen he sees one/' retorted Helen, flushing from chin to 
forehead. 

But Mr. Thompson was engaged in removing his hca\7 
coat and did not notice her remark. "Well, you can do your 
shopping, and be at White's the confectioner's at one. If 
I do not turn up by a quarter-past, you can assume I am 
not coming." 

With that he went into the cattle-market, where he soon 
lighted on a man whom he knew by sight from a village 
near Muckleby: a Wesleyan and a supporter of that Rev- 
erend J. Cassiowary Jones who had attended the sports at 
which Mr. Thompson made, in a sense, his debut as a 
country gentleman. The fact of the minister being a truly 
good and earnest man, most illogically influenced Mr. 
Thompson's estimate of this rather simple-looking follower: 
the man might or might not be as big a fool as he looked, 
but he was probably honest. On this assumption, Mr. 
Thompson stated his business, and went to look at a cow 
which the farmer had for sale. 

"Looks to me a bit under-fed," said Mr. Thompson, 
sj^reading his legs and taking out his notebook. 

*' You don't want 'em too fat for milking." said the farmer. 

Mr. Thompson glanced at his notes; he had nothing there 
on the subject of avoirdupois. But he asked a plain ques- 
tion: '*IIow much milk does she give?" 

"Well, they vary, of course. She has given as much as 
from two to three gallon a day." 

"Ah !" That seemed to Mr. Thompson satisfactory. "Is 
she an easy milker?" he said, feeling very knowing. 

The man smiled. "I see you know something about it, 
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sir, for all you're a beginner. Well, my little girl could milk 
her when she was nine year old. I can't say no fairer than 
that But I aren^t persuading you to buy her. Don't you 
think I am. I can sell her all right. And I aren't saying 
she's pedigree-bred nor nothing of that kind. She's just a 
good, useful Lincolnshire Red that I bred myself, and I 
think she'll suit you." 

The red cow blinked in the sunlight as the farmer slapped 
her and smoothed her sides, Mr. Thompson walking round 
the while; and eventually the bargain was struck. Thea 
came the question of conveying the animal to Muckleby, and 
it transpired that an extra sum would be required for a man 
to drive her from Lennington to Muckleby Grange. 

At this suggestion, Mr. Thompson shook his head cannily. 
"No, thank you," he said. "The distance is only nine miles, 
and I have to go home in any case. I think it will come 
cheaper to drive the cow myself." 

The man looked at him out of his eye-comers and said : 
"Have you ever driven a cow? Nine miles is a fairish way 
to drive a cow." 

"I have not," said Mr. Thompson, settling his hat on his 
head. "But I am neither lame nor decrepit yet. What a 
labouring man of sixty can do, I can do, I suppose." 

"Well, if you haven't never driven a cow " began the 

farmer in his rather foolish, drawling way; when Mr. 
Thompson cut him off sharply, rather annoyed at this per- 
sistent attempt to prevent his saving money by doing the job 
himself. 

"I'm not playing at farming," he said shortly. "If you 
could be so obliging as to drive the cow out into the main 
road for me, I can no doubt manage the rest." 

"H'm!" said the farmer, who had got a good price and 
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was not without human feelings. "Take this here stick o' 
mine and let me have it back any time. You'll want it." 

"If you expect me to hit the poor creature with that!" 
said Mr. Thompson, smiling; "however, since you are so 
kind, I will take it." 

"You'll want it," repeated the farmer, and thus they 
parted : the farmer going into the "Dog and Bone," and Mr. 
Thompson walking behind the red cow down the broad, 
somewhat empty road. 

Then a car came swiftly round the corner, when both 
the cow and Mr. Thompson very nearly escaped any furtlier 
journeying on this mortal plane. The language of the 
driver still warmed the autumn air when the car was half 
a mile away, and Mr. Thompson's charge, being a delicate 
female, seemed nervously upset by the incident. 

At the first moment, he had been almost inclined to r^et 
the overcoat left with Helen in the car ; but by the time he 
reached the quiet lanes beyond the little town he was ready 
to back the climate of Lennington in October against any in 
the South of England. All the same, he thought pleasantly 
of the shillings paid him for the apples, and that he was now 
earning a further amount by his present labours. As he 
wiped the sweat of honest toil from his brow after foiling 
Rosie*s cfTorts to enter the "Blue Boar" at Marbury, he felt 
that nobody could call this playing at farming. The man 
who sold her had said his children called her Rosie and 
regarded her almost as a relative, and Mr. Thompson's 
fatigued brain began to grope idiotically for the connection 
between the farmer's red nose and the red cow's penchant 
for public-houses. 

But by the time he reached the iron gates leading to the 
seat of Guy Wyndham, Esquire, his brain was comatose. 
He thought of nothing but the approaching darkness and 
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Rosie's constant desire to sit down and rest. Twilight was 
falling, and dimly he saw a large car loom past with silent 
ease, bearing his enemy Mr. Kirke, Mildred, and Wyndham. 
He didn't care whether they saw him or not. He didn't care 
if Kirke believed Rosie was one ghost and himself another. 
His only preoccupation was lest that unaccountable animal 
should seize this as another excuse for sitting down. 

But behind it all, still glimmered a light. He was learn- 
ing to do things for himself. He was learning to be inde- 
pendent of Harbottle. 

Darkness came on. Rosie merged into the surrounding 
grey and green, and he lost her twice when she sat down 
among the little bushes on the hedge-side. Then he took a 
gingerly hold of htr tail, so that he knew he had her; and 
thus the two plodded very slowly on, until the stars came 
out and the blessed chimneys of Muckleby Grange were just 
in front of them. 

• •••••• 

Meanwhile Helen went to the grocer's, and then to the 
jeweller's, where she had to take a watch which needed 
mending. As she stood by a counter at the end of the shop 
with her back to the door, she became aware of a draught 
of air, of the door opening again, of people entering with a 
Kttle bustle of talk and merriment, and of the proprietor of 
the shop coming forth from his desk. She turned to see 
who was causing this stir, and saw Wyndham with Mildred 
Kirke at a side counter. There was an air of devotion about 
Wyndham, and a rather condescending satisfaction about 
Mildred which left nothing untold. Obviously the brave 
had captured the fair, and the shackles were now being 
purchased. From the proprietor to the girl at the cheap 
brooch counter, all participated in the sort of matrimonial 
atmosphere produced by that case of glittering rings. But 
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even when it became evident that nothing handsome enough 
was in stock, Miss Kirke still maintained her proper desire 
to encourage the local tradespeople, and suggested that more 
suitable rings might be obtained from London on approba- 
tion. "1 shall ahvays hope to deal at Lennington as far as 
possible/' she said, and drank in as her just due that 
appreciation of her generosity and her greatness, which she 
would perhaps have had more difficulty in obtaining else- 
where. 

The attention of the assistants was so taken up by this 
episode that Helen and her watch were for a time neglected, 
and she had an idea of slipping quietly out of the shop. For 
the certainty of Wyndham's engagement to Mildred Kirke 
put everything out of her mind but the thought of how she 
was to tell Maude. Perhaps, after all, Maude had not really 
cared so much as she feared. It was not a very long time 
since the poor boy had died whom Maude had hoped to 
marry ; deep down, she must still have the memory of him 
to keep her from giving everything to another 

But here Mildred Kirke turned towards her. "Oh, Miss 
Thompson!" she said in her loud, clear voice, across the 
shop. "Lovely day, isn't it?" 

'^Lovely," echoed Helen, crimson in spite of herself, and 
furiously angry that it should be so. 

'^Expect you can guess our errand ?" said Wyndham, with 
a laugh, and a rather overdone carelessness. 

"I suppose so. I must wish you both every happiness," 
said Helen. And then she did escape, leaving her watch 
there on the counter. 

She had left the car outside, and now ran it up to the 
confectioner's, as arranged ; but Mr. Thompson was at that 
moment escaping annihilation at the other end of the town, 
and after waiting a quarter of an hour, she started for 
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home at a pace reminiscent of days when she drove generals 
and — at times — ignored speed limits. 

But on reaching the end of the long, straggling Muckleby 
village, she began to slow down. The interview in front of 
her seemed very difficult, now it was so near. Could she 
rush in and blurt out : "Wyndham's engaged !" ? No, she 
could not. But, judging by herself, roundabout ways were 
far worse : for you could bear anything when it came with 
a bang, but to have to keep quiet while it trickled out bit by 
bit . . . Then she saw Maude before her in the lane and 
her heart went into her throat, so that it became impossible 
to speak for a moment. She felt — for no reason at all — 
absolutely certain that Maude loved Wyndham, and with a 
passion never experienced for the one who had died. She 
felt as if she were doomed to stop that car and strike her 
own sister, who waited so unconsciously there. But it had 
to be done. If any one else told Maude, she might give 
herself away; and she must at all costs be guarded from 
that. Thus Helen argued, endowing Maude for the moment 
with her own intense pride. 

As she slowed down, searching desperately for a way to 
begin, Maude approached from the roadside and said cas- 
ually : "Well, seen any one ?" 

"Yes." She paused ; the opportunity was there, but how 
hard to use it ! "I saw Wyndham." 

"Where? Did he say when he was coming?" Maude's 
restrained eagerness under the casual manner made it all 
the harder. 

**It was in the jeweller's shop. He was with Mildred 
Kirke. They were buying the engagement ring." 

She could feel the short sentences falling thud ! thud ! on 
her sister's heart as she spoke, and she looked away across 
the stubble. At last Maude answered : 
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"Oh, well, I wish them joy of each other. Of course, 
he's after her money." 

"I (lon*t know how any young man could sell himself like 
that t" cried Helen, angered and distressed by the whiteness 
of her sister's lips and the trembling of the hands grasping 
the walking-stick. ''When one knows that he— that 
you " 



'*What do you mean?" said Maude in a voice like ice. 
"You never have men running after you, as I have always 
done. You can't be expected to understand that it meant 
nothing. You're always on the look-out for a wedding. I 
detest such vulgar " 

"Maude!" said Helen. 

"Don't stare at me like that!" cried Maude. "I won't 
have it. I told you the other night I could never think of 
anybody again after poor Arthur." And she b^;an to cry. 

Helen remembered the odd scene between the dairy and 
the kitchen that night ; but her clear vision became blurred, 
and she could not really tell which lover Maude was weep- 
ing for. Then the indignant pity which she had been used 
to feel during the war whenever she heard of life and love 
being ruthlessly snatched away from young lovers, swept 
over her more hotly than ever before. Poor Maude ! Poor 
Maude ! It was cruel — cruel ! No wonder she was queer 
and unsettled after all she had gone through. 

"I say ! I should get away for a bit, old girl. Don't you 
think you want a change?" Helen began again, choking 
down those burning thoughts. 

Maude removed her handkerchief and glanced at Helen 
with those heavy, reddened lids narrowed over her eyes. 
"Take myself away from the unbearable spectacle of their 
bliss !" she said. "No, I'll try to bear it, Helen." 

"Nobody could think that, of course," faltered Helen. 
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"Coiildn't they?" Maude walked on a step or two, then 
turned round. "Anyway, Tm not going. It's no use your 
talking it over with Father and Mother, because I am not 
going." 

*'A11 right." Helen prepared to start. "Are you coming 
with me or will you walk up?" 

"ril walk." 

The car moved slower, then faster; and at the comer 
Helen risked an upset by looking back over her shoulder. 
Maude was standing quite still in the same place, seeming to 
wait impatiently until the car was out of sight. 



CHAPTER XIII 

"Now we, with rustical delights, 
Will shorten our long winter nights, 
Tell tales, sing songs, and at our ease, 
Exchange eld whims and pleasantries." 

In spite of the stiffness which Mr. Thompson endured 
after bringing home Rosie, he still stuck to his determination 
of managing his own farm in his own way at an early date. 
It may seem strange that he hesitated even so long as he did, 
because owing to his experience with the various public 
bodies of Wressle, he was quite accustomed, of course, to 
managing things of which he knew nothing; but there he 
had spent the taxpayers' money, which makes all things 
possible. 

His first feeling that he never wanted to see Rosie again 
after closing the stable door on her, gradually gave place 
to a legitimate pride in her personal appearance. She was, 
as Mathilda Bain remarked, the remains of a very handsome 
cow ; and if she failed to give as much milk as Mr. Thomp- 
son had been led to expect Well, there was always 

something, as Mr. Thompson must know — and when a cow 
had brought thirteen into the world, she might well . feel 
she had done her bit. It wasn't poor cow's fault 

And with this conclusion, Mr. Thompson was forced to 
agree. But he was very emphatically of the opinion that 
some punishment ought to be meted out to the farmer who 
had sold the cow. 

164 
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"What for?" said Mathilda, standing side by side with 
Mr. Thompson and eyeing Rosie in her stall. "You wanted 
to make best bargain you could. He did same. You can't 
blame him/' 

"Perhaps you are mistaken. There are a g^eat many red 
cows. This may not be the animal you are thinking of," 
suggested Mr. Thompson after a pause, more hopefully. 

"Not know Rosie !" Mathilda Bain laughed. "See that 
scar on me forehead? Well, I got that when she knocked 
me over on the cobble floor, first time I was out in placing. 
I lived servant with that chap you bought her on. Aye, 
Rosie had a lot o' spirit in them days, she had." And here 
followed an affectionate slap on the red cow's side. "Hadn't 
tha, owd lass ?" 

The owd lass turned her dark eye in evident appreciation, 
and then Mathilda bustled out of the cow-stable, leaving Mr. 
Thompson to his meditations. 

His thoughts wandered from Rosie to the quality of her 
milk, and from milk to Maude, where they broke off in 
impatient anxiety. Why the dickens didn't she drink more 
milk ? Nonsense to say she didn't like it. Everybody ought 
to drink milk. Nature's food But with all his blus- 
tering he could not hide from himself the fact that he felt 
very anxious about his younger daughter. She didn't pick 
up in the country as he had hoped she was doing in the 
summer. Come to think of it, he did not know when he 
had seen her look so well as she was doing in the late sum- 
mer And now she looked heavy and sallow. Perhaps 

it was liver. She ought to go to Harrogate, if that were it. 
But there was no persuading her to go away. He sighed 
deeply, tramping out of the cow-stable, and wishing the poor 
girl could get over that tragic outcome of the war. But 
there was no end to the troubles. He had always felt cer- 
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When the reply came, it appeared that conjurers, like 
everything else, had gone up with the war, and the price, 
including fare and a young lady assistant, was a stiff one. 
The assistant might be dispensed with, but the show would 
not be so good. 

Mr. Thompson managed to refrain, though a truthful 
man, by some means of mental arithmetic known to the 
best husbands, from mentioning the exact figure to Mrs. 
Thompson. But an idea had come to him when studying the 
feats that this gifted couple were able to perform, which 
made him determined to engage them at any cost. He saw 
a prospect of being able gloriously to combine amusement 
with doing the Muckleby people good, and he forthwith 
wrote to the stores, and ordered beds at Lennington for the 
conjurers : it being his intention to take them there in the 
car after the performance, whence they could go up to 
town on the following morning. 

Then he interviewed his family, refraining — as has been 
stated — with a mental agility which would have surprised 
the Council at Wressle, from stating the price of the enter- 
tainment, but giving them to understand, in a casual way, 
that it was a whim of the moment, aroused by the spectacle 
of men emerging from the Muckleby public-house. His 
deeper plan he kept to himself, because he felt that if you 
don't tell a woman a thing, she can't interfere or tell any 
one else — for his views of the female sex remained mid- 
Victorian, in spfte of Helen and Maude: and he also felt 
that it would be agreeable to see their surprise and ad- 
miration. 

The next move was to ask the Vicar if the schoolroom 
could be obtained, and he set out on a rather damp, raw 
morning with this end in view. His coat collar was turned 
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up, and lie carried a brace of pheasants in his hand, because 
he wanted to do something for the Staintons, and the most 
tickli.sh pride could not be offended by game you carried 
yourself. The road was fairly dry, and he tramped cheer- 
fully along in spite of the unpleasant day, taking rather a 
pride in his rough tweeds and thick boots and general coun- 
try-gentleman impcrviousness to the weather. He felt 
pleased to be taking the pheasants to the Vicarage, partly 
because he was a generous man, and partly because he liked 
to think that the \'icar of Muckleby benefited by his pres- 
ence in the parish. He reflected that it was really wonderful 
what a man could do if he tried, and did not just sit down 
to let the world drift as it liked. He saw a picture of him- 
self going down that lane, with the pheasants dangling from 
his finger, which was very pleasant. 

But there existed beneath all this, a genuine response 
to that dream of Merry England which has inspired the 
pen of English poets ever since Chaucer. Ver}' likely such 
a time never existed; but the belief in it has had an im- 
mense (leal to do with the character of the average English- 
man. Pcrhaj^s even, it may be at the bottom of that quality 
in us wliich other nations cannot understand — for what rests 
upon a dream must be incomprehensible. 

Anyway, Mr. Thompson was certainly influenced by some 
vngiic ftcling of this origin as he went uj) the path to the 
Vicara^C[e door, and he got a hearty smile all ready against 
the moment when the Vicar or Mrs. Stainton opened the 
door. JUit tliough he heard footsteps inside, they seemed 
rather long in coming, and he was just beginning to be 
impatient when the door v/as opened and Mr. Stainton stood 
on the threshold. At first the Vicar looked expectant, gaz- 
ing with an unusually sharpened glance into Mr. Thomp- 
son's face ; but evidently failing to find there what he ex- 
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pected, he resumed his ordinary expression of apathetic 
gravity and said: "Good morning." 

**If I could just see you a moment? By the way, my 

wife thought perhaps this brace of birds Don't shoot 

myself, you know, but Wyndham shoots over my land, and 
out of compliment " Thus talking, Mr. Thompson fol- 
lowed the Vicar into the study, where he stated his errand, 
and was assured that it would be all right about the room. 

At this juncture a poor woman with a baby went past 
the window, and Mr. Stainton looked out, murmured a 
hasty, "If you'll excuse me one moment. Back again im- 
mediately," and was gone. 

Mr. Thompson glanced round him at the few rows of 
well-thumbed books without being aware that he saw the 
way of escape from a prison-house, though it appeared only 
an ordinary bookshelf. Then he heard a sound, and Mrs. 
Stainton was in the room with a duster in her hand, evi- 
dently not expecting to find him there. "Oh, good " he 

began, when the words literally died in his throat; for it 
seemed incredible that any one should be dusting with a 
face like that. He could not even pretend to be unconscious 
of the blank tragedy in that drawn mouth and those red- 
dened eyes. "Have you — Vm afraid you have had bad 
news?" he said, abashed in the presence of stark misery, 
as men mostly are. 

She said nothing, and stood there biting her lips. Mr. 
Thompson felt an acute discomfort — his discomfort was 
even more prominent in his mind than his sorrow for her. 

"I'm very sorry. Perhaps I'd better " and he clutched 

his hat. 

"You" — she seemed to struggle for speech in a way that 
physically hurt her thin throat — "you don't know, then? 
He has not told you ?" 
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ways lead down to helL Only she belongs to the new kind, 
that stands at the top smiling while " 

"Mrs. Stainton! I can't allow this! I can't allow this!" 
said Mr. Thompson, crimsoning. "You mustl>e mad. With 
all due allowance for your g^eat disappointment, I will not 
and cannot allow you " 

"You can't stop me ! She made him wild about her, and 
then when I said a word about his neglecting his work she 
took this revenge. She sent him away without a kind word, 
without even shaking hands." 

"She was naturally annoyed at such an accusation," said 
Mr. Thompson. 

"Didn't he neglect his work? But you must have seen 
it. Only you didn't trouble. Your girls were amusing 
themselves. I wish to God, Mr. Thompson, that you had 
never come near this place !" 

Then Mr. Stainton returned and was standing in the 
room, looking with apprehension from one to the other. 
She answered his look in words. "Yes, I've told him what 
I think. IVe spoken the whole truth to a satisfactory par- 
ishioner for once in my life. And if he gives up all his 
subscriptions, he does!" 

The Vicar and Mr. Thompson looked at each other, and 
there was — in spite of all things and quite unconsciously — 
a passage of that sympathy which two men feel for each 
other in the presence of a scolding woman, be her injuries 
what they may. Mr. Thompson spoke first. "Mrs. Stainton 
is naturally very upset. She blames my daughter for this 
disaster, and has said things I could not overlook under 
less unhappy circumstances. I am sure you realize that 
there may have been some youthful foolishness and thought- 
lessness on my daughter's part, but nothing more. Nothing 
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hurt about that as he plodded along, and it came on to 
rain heavily before he reached home, soaking even through 
his impervious tweeds. But, strangely enough, he felt com- 
forted to think that he was getting wet through and risk- 
ing rheumatism in the service of the Muckleby people. They 
might never be aware of it, but this was only another in- 
stance of his desire to make things brighter for Muckleby. 

By the time he had had a hot bath and was able to seek 
Mrs. Thompson's society, he had decided not to repeat to her 
verbatim Mrs. Stainton's remarks concerning Maude. As a 
Qjatter of fact, they were no longer clear in his memory, 
excepting that one allusion to the Proverbs, and even that, 
he vaguely recalled, was tempered by Mrs. Stainton's ad- 
mission that Maude only stood at the top; she never in- 
ferred anything more unpleasant than a view from a cs- 
tance. And that, for a woman who was clearly off her 

head with grief and shock and disappointment He 

dressed, after a good rub down, and descended the stairs 
in a pleasant glow. 

"My dear," he said, coming upon Mrs. Thompson with 
her daughters awaiting the midday meal, "I have a bit of 
bad news for you. Poor young Stainton has cut Cambridge 
and run away to Australia." He hesitated, but it had to 
come, of course. "I fear Mrs. Stainton rather blames 
Maude. It appears the poor young fellow was very much 
in love with her." 

"Oh, poor Tom! How dreadful!" cried Helen, speak- 
ing first. "He was so full of fun." 

"He was so full of fun," echoed Mrs. Thompson. "You 
would never have thought " 

And in her pause his gay young face rose before Helen, 
just as sjie had seen it when he was singing at the harvest 
festival. She felt for the moment as if she almost disliked 
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to men wandering about the earth in their youth instead 
of staying quietly in their own country. If Bennett had 
never left Yorkshire, for instance, he could not have been 
in Australia. ^ 

Helen kept rather quiet, wondering whether he and Maude 
had met in the lane, and if he might have been ex- 
pecting to meet somebody else. The remembrance of that 
hand-pressure at the dance when she had told him she 
walked in the lane returned to her ; but that was some time 
since, and the afternoons had grown too dark to wander 
there after tea. Then she noticed how the little lines in 
his lean face crinkled round his eyes as he smiled, and sud- 
denly all the blood seemed to rush to her face and away 
from it as suddenly, leaving her quite pale. But she said 
the next minute in a quick, decided tone: "None of us 
can go to the Vicarage. Poor Mrs. Stainton thinks we are to 
blame for Tom going. I suppose Maude has told you, Mr. 
Bennett ?" 

"Yes," said Bennett, glancing at Maude with kindly 
interest. 

"I explained it all to Mr. Bennett when I met him in 
the lane," said Maude, rather hastily. 

Helen glanced from one to the other. The scene in the 
lane was as clear as daylight now. She could see it all 
as if she had been there — Maude's confidence enhanced in 
value by her habit of not talking much in general company, 
and her real liking and regret for Tom making her shed a 
tear or two of which no one could doubt the genuineness, 
not even a man who was inclined to distrust her. Bennett's 
strong sense of justice would incline him to want to make 
up for a possible injustice in the past Indeed, his whole 
attitude proved this to be so, as he turned to speak to her. 

"I think I can get the name of the ship from the Staintons, 
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Bennett rose to go, and his host went with him to the hall 
door, more pleased with his visitor than would have seemed 
credible yesterday. 

When Mr. Thompson returned to the drawing-room he 
was rubbing his hands. "Upon my word," he said, "I begin 
to think there is more in Bennett than I imagined. One 
does not know the cause of difference between him and 
W3mdham, but perhaj^s there were faults on both sides. 
His behaviour as regards Tom Stainton strikes me very 
favourably — ^very favourably indeed. And I am exceed- 
ingly thankful to know that things are turning out better 
than could have been expected." 

"We have not heard if Mrs. Stainton has the ship's name 
yet," said Helen. 

"No. No," said Mr. Thompson, rather taken aback ; then 
he added somewhat testily: "But she is sure to have it — 
sure to have it." 

"Mr. Bennett promised he would come in to-morrow 
evening to let us know," said Maude. 

"Ah ! That's right," said Mr. Thompson. "It is wonder- 
ful how things turn out. Now, instead of this being a mis- 
fortune for the Staintons, it may in the end be the greatest 
piece of good luck. Tom is a sharp fellow, for all his non- 
sense. I have no doubt he will do exceedingly well out 
there." 

"I believe the Australians like somebody cheerful," agreed 
Mrs. Thompson, looking up rather absently from her 
crochet. 

And before Mr. Thompson went to bed, he was able to 
believe that those rather terrible words of Mrs. Stainton's 
would one day be turned into a blessing. Maude and Mrs. 
Thompson also felt relieved from much further anxiety; 
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but Helen could not get to sleep that night for varioos 
reasons, and every now and then she kept seeing upon the 
darkness a boy's miserable face, turned towards a dreary 
expanse of ocean. 



CHAPTER XIV 

"Snow's in the air ! 

I feel her there, 
Though sight of her's a-missing; 

She is so cold, 

One might have told 
Tonng Frost and she*d been kissing.** 

Bennett came through the earliest snowstorm of the 
year to bring the good news that Tom Stainton had indeed 
scribbled the name of his ship at the very end of his letter. 
The poor lad had evidently meant to go out dramatically into 
the void, leaving no trace, but at the last minute some 
thought of his parents' suspense and sorrow had made him 
tell them so much. Now all that remained was to wait 
through the long weeks until he should arrive in Mel- 
bourne, when Bennett's friends would no doubt cable news 
of him. But though this view satisfied the Thompsons to 
a certain extent, and also comforted the Vicar and Mrs. 
Stainton, Bennett's wider knowledge of the world caused 
him to feel various doubts which he kept to himself. He, 
too, had had experiences in his youth, and he could under- 
stand the clamour and heart-break and sudden whirlwind 
of emotion which drives a boy into a course of action that 
seems rank madness. The fact that he himself had got 
through the storms without any serious damage, did not 
prevent his feeling a good deal of anxiety about Tom, for 
whom he had taken a liking. 

But all felt greatly relieved to know the name of the ves- 
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of the party but Mr. Thompson that she spoke in the past 
tense — as of something gone that was not coming back 
again. 

"I suppose you have heard when W)mdham is to be mar- 
ried, Bennett?" said Mr. Thompson. "I'm sorry he is 
marrying a daughter of that Kirke — very sorry. I shall 
not feel inclined for much intercourse with the Hall, and 
they ought to have been our best neighbours." 

"I understand," said Bennett, "that the wedding is to 
take place early in the new year. Miss Kirke wants certain 
alterations made in the Hall before she goes to it." 

"Rather a rambling old place," said Maude. "I should 
not care to live there." 

No ?" said Bennett. Then after a short pause he added : 
I rather like it. But I'm not sure I don't like this house 
better." 

"Do you ?" said Maude, surprised. And immediately the 
thoughts of all four Thompsons went back to that time 
when Mr. Thompson saw over the place. So his surmise 
had been correct. Bennett had had a hankering for it, and 
no doubt hoped it might hang on the market until it reached 
a price at which he could afford to buy it. 

Mr. Thompson's newly established approval of Bennett 
wavered again. After all, though it was perhaps only 

rather sharp practice, still And a pause, somewhat 

damning to Bennett, prevented Mr. Thompson from bid- 
ding him stay longer when he rose to go. 

"We're quiet people — quiet people," said Mr. Thompson. 
''Not much evening visiting anyway in this part of the 
world. But I daresay you are like us. You enjoy an eve- 
ning with your newspaper and so on, at the end of the day." 
Evidently no invitation to repeat the evening call was forth- 
coming. 
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nan past boyhood — ^however adventurous a wanderer in the 
past — ^long for a fireside and a wife and children of his own. 
But Bennett might vhave had all these some time ago, if he 
liad not been blessed — or cursed — with a secret desire for 
a sort of love that he was not very likely to get, because 
few girls have it to give, and they not the most easily wooefi. 
He might end, like other such men, in endowing a totally 
diflFerent character with the qualities he desired most: and 
when he found out his mistake he would blame the common 
lot, not his wife. 

But in the meantime he walked thoughtfully to the Har- 
bottles' front room, where he smoked and meditated about 
various things until past midnight. , 

• •••••• 

By the next morning the snow had all gone, and you 
could trace Mr. Thompson's substantial footprints in the 
ensuing slush as he bustled about the village during the next 
few days, leaving little pink cards for every man, woman, 
and child in Muckleby. This was a tedious job, but he only 
ceased to find it congenial when the fact gradually dawned 
on him that these rather slow-thinking people thought they 
were in some obscure way being "got at." Mathilda Bain fi- 
nally put the matter in a nutshell. '^Surely, Mr. Thompson," 
she said, "you can't expect folks to believe youVe paid all 
that money and got a conjurer down from London just to 
give us all a pleasant evening! It isn't in reason that you 
should, when there's dozens on us you don't hardly know 

from Adam yet. As Granny Wilson says " But she 

stopped short there, and when questioned maintained firmly 
that she couldn't remember what Granny Wilson said — her 
own memory being notoriously like a sieve. 

So Mr. Thompson pondered a while on what Granny 
Wilson might have said, and then called a committee to- 
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gcthcr in order to appoint stewards to show the public to 
their seats. The meeting was held in the study at the 
Grange, and consisted of the grocer, the postman, the inn- 
keeper, and several small farmers, besides a ploughman 
and a shepherd to represent labour. Mr. Thompson natu- 
rally took the chair, and the others sat round the table; each 
with a fair sheet of paper and a pencil before him pro- 
vided by the chairman. It might be only playing at horses, 
but to an ardent driver long debarred from handling a team, 
it was a great deal better than nothing. 

"Gentlemen,'' began Mr. Thompson, rising and throwingi 
out his chest, "I am exceedingly obliged to you for being 
present here to-night." And he went on to explain what 
would be required on the eventful night of the various gen- 
tlemen round the table, dropping a jest here, a confidential: 
aside there, in his very best committee-room style. Then 
when they were all in a good humour, he started the perora- 
tion which was the real object of the meeting, telling them 
he had called tlicm together in this room, on this night, at 
this crisis of our nation's history, in order that he might 
have their support and valuable assistance in carrying out 
what was, he took it, one of the most important duties which 
any body of men could be called upon to perform. He al- 
luded, gentlemen — and here he fixedly regarded the plough- 
man, who scra])C(l his boots together at such particular notice 
— he alluded to the brightening of rural conditions in remote 
country places such as Muckleby. Alone, he could do noth- 
ing, but hand in hand with such a body of men as he saw 
before him now, he could do anything. He had but to sug- 
gest — he could only be, as it were, the pendulum that moved 
the clock ; it was for them to go forth from that room on 
that night and make Muckleby such a shining example of 
gaiety and contentment and innocent merriment, as would 
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cast its beams far and wide and start the regeneration of 
rural conditions in our beloved country. 

The postman responded ; the grocer responded ; the shep- 
herd was heard to mutter that things was a bit dull in 
Muckleby now you come to think of it, and would do with 
brightening up. 

"Exactly so! Exactly so!" said Mr. Thompson. "Most 
tersely and ably put. Then I take it the meeting is agreed ?* 
He held up his hand. "The usual manner? Thank you." 

After that cigars and cigarettes were handed round. They 
smoked like lords, they felt like lords — war-profiteering 
lords, that is, not the common kind — and they went away, 
feeling far more enlightened than any one down there in 
the little houses, which they could now see twinkling faintly 
beneath the stars through sparse clusters of leafless trees. 

The task before them seemed sensible and feasible enough 
at that moment, and they said that what the countryside 
really wanted was a few more progressive fellows like that, 
used to leading things in a big town, and public-spirited 
enough to do as "Mr. Thompson was doing. But when the 
shepherd got home, he found his wife had toothache and 
was disinclined for conversation; so he kicked the fender, 
saying an unpleasant word — though he was ordinarily a 
good husband — for he vaguely felt annoyed with her for 
making him see that the task of brightening Muckleby 
was less easy than it had seemed at the meeting. 

All the same, that affair had been a great success ; now it 
only remained for the entertainment itself to be the same, 
and the light in which the committee now placed the matter 
did — without quite convincing all — place the matter of a 
good audience beyond question. 

And though Mr. Thompson might have a secret axe to 
grind which he was keeping out of sight, he also had an 
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object which was certainly open and good» He desired sin- 
cerely that his neighbours should work not only for money 
but also to get some beauty and pleasure out of life, and he 
did now truly believe that a rural community gave men 
better chances for this sort of happiness than a town one. 

Fortunately, he had fixed by accident a date for his en- 
tertainment when the moon was at its full, for he did not 
yet realize the importance of this planet on such occasions 
in remote country places in winter. The actual day itself 
was fine and dry, with frost in the air, and he came home 
cheerfully to an early evening meal, after escorting Signor 
Bertini and his lady assistant to the scene of their labours, 
where certain properties had already preceded them and 
had been placed in waiting on the platform. • A strenuous 
afternoon had been already spent, hauling in and partially 
unpacking certain rather bulky cases with the aid of the 
village carpenter, Helen's assistance being declined. 

"No, no, my dear! Thank you all the same. Really 
nothing you can do." And he had bustled off with an air 
of wishing to avoid further argument. 

The moon shone bright, lighting groups of people con- 
verging from every part of the long straggling village — 
black patches upon the grey road. Excitement and expec- 
tation were in the air, heightened by the carpenter's account 
of the smaller mysterious cases which neither he nor Mr. 
Thompson were at liberty to touch. A general impression, 
however, of mirrors, lights, and general splendour had gone 
abroad. Granny Wilson insisted on being present, and 
Betsy's wide brown eyes shone nearly as brightly as the 
moon. The Harbottles had the trap out and drove down, 
because Mrs. Harbottle did not wish to start an agreeable 
evening by being *'moithered" with the walk, and they gave 
cheerful '*Good-nights" as they passed their neighbours, 
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the spirited mare dancing in a way that would have alarmed 
many stout, middle-aged ladies, but to which Mrs. Harbottle 
was perfectly indifiFerent. Miss Milford Fox's little sitting- 
room window was still a square of brightness, and it was 
evident she did not intend to be present, but the Staintons 
trudged heavily side by side from the Vicarage, remarking 
on the coldness of the night, and saying nothing of the 
subject nearest their hearts. The living-rooms at the Hall 
remained in darkness, but Wyndham was known to be stay- 
ing with his betrothed at a country house in Surrey; and 
so the Muckleby people knew that their Squire would not 
be giving his support to the evening's entertainment. 

At the door of the room stood Mr. Thompson, in the 
same attitude he had employed in the past when it fell to 
his lot to receive the public of Wressle. He had not in- 
tended to do this until the first beaming group came in, 
and then instinct drove him to the door with outstretched 
hand. 'T)elighted to see you, Mrs. Kerman.*' "Mrs. Wil- 
son, this is an honour indeed." Then he turned to one of 
his aides : "Show Mrs. Wilson into a seat near the front." 
And as Granny Wilson, quite tremulous with agreeable im- 
portance, made her way to the front row, Mr. Thompson 
was miraculously back in his place again, saying the right 
thing to Mrs. Harbottle. 

Before long, beads began to stand on the freshly soaped 
faces of the stewards, while they barked urgent little sen- 
tences at each other about seating acconmiodation. It 
looked as if some would even have to be turned away. The 
only empty seats in the place were those reserved for the 
Thompson ladies, who had just come in, to be astounded by 
the audience they saw before them — they having based their 
calculations on the numbers attending a lecture on bee- 
keeping earlier in the year. Bennett followed them, and took 
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up his stand near the wall, after glancing round to see that 
his services were not wanted. Then a steward bustled 
down the room. **Makc room, please! If you'll allow 

me " and whispered earnestly in Mr. Thompson's ear. 

Mr. Thompson frowned with anxiety, but after a minute's 
thought his face cleared. 'TU go round to the other door." 
And in a twinkling he was on the platform. He was used 
to grasping a situation and acting at once. Witness that oc- 
casion some years ago at Wressle, when a boy threw a rotten 
apple at a successful candidate and it seemed for the mo- 
ment as if law and order had gone by the board. He had 
simply removed the apple from the candidate's eye, ordered 
a policeman to remove the boy, and beg^n to speak at once 
on Tariff Reform. Not a second lost. 

It was the same now. Before any one could begin to 
grumble seriously, he raised his hand and asked for silence. 
**Ladies and gentlemen ! I need not tell you what a pleas- 
ure and a compliment it is to me to see so many friends 
here to-night. A magician is here'* — he bowed to the Signer, 
who was already fingering apparatus in the background and 
returned the bow gravely — **but I fear that even his powers 
fall short of enlarging the walls of this room. I can only 
suggest — ha! ha! — that we should fulfil the words of the 
poet, and draw closer to our friends than we ever did be- 
fore." 

Laughter ! Applause ! A general squeezing up, which al- 
lowed of everybody being seated, even Bennett getting a 
place to which Maude beckoned him between the Thomp- 
son girls. "Must set the example, you know," she said in 
her easy, drawling tone. **Mind Helen's elbows ; they arc 
rather sharp." 

"Are they ? Oh, I don't mind," said Bennett, and Helen 
felt the necessary impact between them ever so slightly in- 
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creased. An electric llirill sccincd to j):iss from \\\> arm to 
her arm. She sat very still. Was this how every girl felt 
who was in love, and had it nothing to do with his feeling 
for her? Then she forgot to question and simply felt 
happy, talking rather faster than usual, with a bright rose- 
colour in her cheeks. Everything about the whole entertain- 
ment seemed suddenly so amusing and delightful. 

Bennett also appeared to be enjoying himself, for he 
also was rather more talkative than usual. 

"Last time I saw a conjuring entertainment," he said, 
**y/2LS on a broiling day in Luxor. An old Indian and a 
boy had somehow travelled there, and they were in the 
shade of the palms. They did some marvellous things. But 
you could almost hear the heat rising from the sand beyond." 

"All that must have been very interesting, though," said 
Helen. 

"Oh yes. But I like this better. I seem to belong to 
this." He paused. "The scents and sounds of the East 
have their fascination, of course, and I was very sorry to 
leave ; but I don't want to go back now. I have come to 
like an air best that smells of nothing more pungent than 
wet earth and primroses." 

"Muckleby, then? You'd be satisfied with Muckleby?" 
said Helen, laughing. 

"I can imagine myself very happy in Muckleby, he said, 
with more earnestness than the remark seemed to warrant. 

But Maude turned from her other neighbour to whom 
she had been speaking and made some remark to him : then 
the conjurer stepped forward, and the performance b^an. 
, From the first moment Signor Bertini captured the at- 
tention of his audience. He was a really talented and ex- 
perienced conjurer — ^as he had need to be for the cheque 
I Mr. Thompson was afterwards called upon to pay — and 
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he gauged the taste of those with whom he had to deal at 
once. They did not want semi-intellectual patter — ^they 
wanted to see ribbons come out of that wide-eyed littk 
girl's hair in the front row, and somebody's watch appear to 
be in peril of its life. So he immediately descended, making 
jokes at which Mathilda Bain laughed — as she said — fit to 
end herself ; and produced dozens and dozens of yards of 
ribbon out of Betsy's curls. "There, now, we have got rid 
of that, our little friend can safely go to school again to- 
morrow." He turned to Granny. "No need for you to go 
through her hair again before she starts, madam, I assure 
you. Ever3rthing is quite all right." And the audience 
rocked — or at least the principal part of it did; Mrs. 
Thompson was not quite sure 

No artist could have failed to respond to such thrilled 
appreciation, and even the bored-looking girl assistant, who 
looked as if she lived on biscuits, began to show a very 
faint degree of animation. Gentlemen were invited — urged 
— facetiously entreated — to come on the platform and sec 
her securely bound. They giggled, shuffled, tried the knots; 
and in the end were able to, turn and look at the sea of , 
faces as if they had been used to appearing in public all 
their lives. Relatives in the audience breathed again after | 
moments of proud embarrassment. "Our Willie was a 
match for 'em when it came to it ; let them two make sure 
of that !" Then a cloth was thrown over — a brief pause— 
and the lady sprang up free from every bond. 

"Wonderful! Wonderful!" The Signor led forth the 
Signorina : they both bowed ; they bowed again ; they showed 
the very gaps where their wisdom teeth had been, in their 
grateful acknowledgment of the storm of applause which 
shook the pictures on the schoolroom walls. 

Before the tumult had quite subsided, there was Mr. 
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Thompson in the middle of the platform, touched beyond 
words — as he told them — ^by this great appreciation of his 
small effort on their behalf. There was just one more item, 
and then he feared that the Signor — who was mortal like 
other men, though one might not think so — must return 
to Lennington in order to catch the mail train for London. 
He had hoped the Signor would stay the night, but he was 
due at a children's party in a certain ducal household next 
day ; so he thought — ha ! ha ! — ^that they would all agree the 
dukes had some privileges left. But — here Mr. Thomp- 
son's voice dropped to a more serious tone — they had still 
one more item before they parted." And it was of this he 
wished to speak. He knew — they knew — we all knew, that 
more things existed in heaven and earth than were dreamed 
of in our philosophy. But there was also a great deal of 
trickery by which either self-deceived or unscrupulous peo- 
ple tried to lead others astray. He had nothing more to 
say now about that. It was a subject upon which a cer- 
tain neighbour of his — as they all knew, he was afraid — 
had a great deal more to say than he had. But he would 
just like to point out to them beforehand that the next trick 
was wholly and entirely a trick. Any one with knowledge 
and looking-glasses could produce an apparition such a& 
they would now see. There were other tricks of a like 
nature which he could not show them, but which were liable 
to be made traps for the credulous. He would say no more. 
He left it at that. He would now ask the stewards kindly 
to lower the lights. 

Immense applause again. Somebody began to sing, "For 

he's a jolly " but was suppressed. The lights were 

turned out, and Betsy's little heart beat like a hammer under 
her pinafore. Helen laughed, and yet she felt ridiculously 
thrilled too, for the spirit of a crowd is a strangely infec- 
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lions lliinjj. Mau»lc glanced round, no more moved by h 
ll:an r.t-nnclt himself. The schoolmistress began to play the 
jiinno in response lo a hasty request from one of the stew- 
arc 1*^. A j^'iio^ily figure went slowly across the stage: 
every one could dimly see a chair behind throrgh her. Then 
there was a .sudden movement at the back of the hall; the 
shrill sound of a woman's voice; a light suddenly spurted 
up near the pl.ilform and the ghost vani^^hed. 

**\\'|-.at is it?" said Mr. Thompson, bustling along towards 
the cause of llie disturbance. **I trust no one is ill?" 

"She says it's her Emma!" shrilled Mathilda Bain. "She 
says she knows there's something happened to her Emma!" 

**My good woman/' said Mr. Thompson, "I explained to 
you that this is merely a trick. Look, the young lady is 
now coming on to the platform again, in exactly the same 
dress as the presumed spirit." 

But tl:e woman, unheeding, began to make her way 
towards the door, assisted by a friend. 

"I know something's hapj)encd to our poor Emma," she 
re];catcd, shaking her head dolt. fully. *'l told the poor lass 
when she went away, I should know if anything happened 
to her." 

"Her grandmother," promjAed the friend, with a re- 
proving look over her shoulder at Mr. Thompson — ^"hcr 
grandmother always see'd all her family before they died, 
wherever they was. It goes in their family." 

**But/' protested Mathilda Bain, '*Emma is fat now, and 
wears spectacles. I saw the photograph that came from 
Canada. She can't be like that one; living or dead, she 
can't !" 

But the w^oman only wept again. '*Emma always wore 
them frilled skirts for best. Oh dear, I must get me blue 
dyed black. I know something's happened to our Emma." 
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**Hush!" said Mrs. Kerman. "You musn't take on so, 
Mrs. Barker. But Mr. Thompson shouldn't ha' done it. 
You don't want to meddle with none o' them things. You 
never know where " 

"Me" — Mr. Thompson choked — "me meddle !" Then his 
indignation burst forth indeed. *.*Woman !" he said, "don't 
you know that I spend my life in trying to combat such 
nonsense? Why have I provided this entertainment to- 
night ? Why have I put myself to all this expense ? Simply 
and solely to prevent credulous people like you being made 
fools of." 

"I'm sure you do your best," said Mrs. Kerman. "You 
don't seem as if you could help it. I was sorry I couldn't 
let Sam and Lillie sleep in. Only I'm a poor woman and 
I have my family to consither." She paused, staring at him 
with a lack-lustre but anxious eye. "You always get mixed 
up in these things. P'r'aps you're like that person in Mr. 
KSrke's book. You may have catched it somehow. Mr. 
Kirke " 

But Mr. Thompson could not trust himself to listen 
further, and abmptly moved away. 

All this, however, had actually taken such a very short 
time that to many of the audience the interruption seemed 
comparatively unimportant: though deeply interesting, of 
course, because most people knew all about Mrs. Barker's 
sister Emma, and there might be something in it. So al- 
most immediately Mr. Harbottle began to return thanks for 
their most enjoyable evening ; the Vicar seconded ; and the 
vote was carried by acclamation. Mr. Thompson's speech 
in reply was perhaps less happily worded than usual, but it 
sufficed; and after singing **God Save the King," everybody 
went home highly satisfied with the entertainment. 

Every one, that is, but Mr. Thompson. And yet on this 
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occasion, when he thought to have failed, he had been most 
successful in one of his objects, at any rate ; for Muckleby 
must be a brighter place until Mrs. Barker heard if her 
sister Emma were really dead or not: there would always 
be something to wonder about at every tea-table. And if 
she had ''passed away/' Mr. Thompson would be held in 
some vague manner partially responsible. 



CHAPTER XV 

"Birds are silent in the lane, 
But a Music doth remain, 
For the ditch all summer dry 
Tinkles past right merrily; 
Lovely sounds are ever near 
Him that hath the Listening Ear!" 

It has to be owned that Mr. Thompson himself waited 
for the Canadian mails with just the faintest shade of anxi- 
ety, lest by a horrid coincidence something actually should 
have happened to Mrs. Barker's sister Emma. In the mean- 
time, he stood on the hearth-rug before the fire and talked 
to Mrs. Thompson about Rose. He was explaining with 
a certain asperity that Rose was a cow and not a co-opera- 
tive dairy, and that though her milk might not be of the 
richest quality, he saw no reason why practically the whole 
of the household butter should still be purchased from Mrs. 
Harbottle. But it appeared he was blessed with a family 
that had a mania for milk. He could describe it in no other 
way. A mania for milk ! 

"I'm sure I rarely touch a glass," said Mrs. Thompson. 
"I have always thought milk as a beverage so deceiving. It 
seems to go down as if it were nothing ; but when it once is 
down" 

"And Harbottle's manner when I took him to see the cow 
was not what I liked — not what I liked," said Mr. Thomp- 
son. "The fact is, he wants to keep everything in his own 
hands ; but I am not going to have it.'' 
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lie seemed to wish Mrs. Thompson to contradict him, 
but she went on placidly with her crochet, and after a short 
pause he resumed his Farming Journal which had arrived 
that morning. 

lUit his mind was still on Rose, and from her it travelled 
by natural stages to the subject of manure. That item 
had loomed tremendous in Harbottle's account, and some- 
thing would have to be done. Rose — though perhaps not 
quite what some weie in regard to milk — did all that could 
reasonably be expected of her in this department ; but it was 
rank unreason to expect one animal to fertilize a farm. He 
sighed, and turned again to an article on artificial manures. 
But the number and complication of them were so entirely 
bewildering that after a very brief perusal he flung down 
the paper. It was the same with everything. Manure was 
now no more plain manure than a star was a plain star ; and 
he turned with subconscious yearning towards those earlier, 
simpler times, when such a tremendous lot was not known 
about the heavens and the earth and things under the earth. 

Then his glance fell on the discarded journal, and he saw 
in large, plain letters the following legend : *' Manures Made 
liasv, A little Manual for the Amateur Farmer. Price 

3s. Mr 

Tliercfore it followed that Helen and Maude were walk- 
ing, at about three o'clock on a dull November afternoon, 
down the main street of Mucklcby, on their way to buy a 
I)o.'-tal order to enclose in their father's letter. Helen also 
wislicd to purchase cotton-tape and various oddments that 
were sold at the post office in addition to stamps, and Maude 
— who disliked the musty, friendly odour of such little 
shops — remained outside. After a while Bennett came 
along with a gun over his shoulder, and explained he was 
engaged in no more noble sport than shooting rats. While 
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he halted, Wyndham rode by with Miss Kirke ; but though 
greetings passed, the riders did not pause. Then Bennett 
also went on his way, because he said Harbottle was wait- 
ing for him, and Maude remained once more alone in the 
long, grey village street, where tlie houses were set blankly 
upon the road, as they are in this part of the world. It 
all looked very bleak, solid, and austere on that darkening 
afternoon, with a tree here and there retaining still a few 
yellow leaves. Perhaps that accounted for the expression 
of Maude's face as she stood there gazing idly down.it. 
Anyway, something in her attitude struck Helen in coming 
out of the shop. 

"Tired, Maude? That old thing would have kept me 
there until Doomsday! But I saw you had Bennett to 
talk to." 

"Yes ; I'm all right." 

The girls began to walk on and Maude remained silent. 
At last Helen said, almost with hesitation : "Didn't Wynd- 
ham ride past with that Kirke girl?" 

Maude nodded. "She looks a sight on horseback." 

"I thought she had a pretty good seat," said Helen, will- 
ing to be just. *^But she is a stick. I believe they are going 
to have tea with Miss Milford Fox. Mathilda said that 
Mrs. Harbottle had sent cream up to the cottage, and the 
maid told the boy tbey were having Wyndham and Miss 
Kirke to tea. Queer that Miss Milford Fox is sane enough 
on all points but one. I expect her brain just happened to 
be of the sort that can't stand spiritualism. I think as Mr. 
Kirke is her relative, he ought " 

But it became evident to Helen that Maude was not lis- 
tening at all, and she also became silent. After that infor- 
mation of Mathilda's, however, both were surprised to see 
Wyndham coming towards them in the lane which they were 
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obliged to traverse between the end of the village and the 
Grange. It was not on the way either from the Hall to 
Miss Milford Fox's or to the village. He greeted them; 
and it appeared he had important business with Harbottle— 
which he must have transacted very quickly — and that he 
was now going back to the cottage. But he turned and 
walked a few steps with the two girls. "Seems quite an 
age since I saw you. You were out when I called the other 
day/' he said ; but not with his usual, pleasant ease of man- 
ner. Rather abruptly and angrily, as if he resented some- 
thing. 

**1 expect we were having tea with Mr. Bennett that day," 
said Maude casually. "We went to see his beautiful Egyp- 
tian photographs.*' 

"Oh, that was a fortnight ago, you know/' exclaimed 
Helen. 

"Was it?" said Maude. "I thought it must have been 
later. I remember every picture so clearly. They were 
awfully interesting, Mr. Wyndham." 

He walked on a step or two. "You and Bennett appear 
to have got quite intimate btely. I saw you talking to him 
just now. He seems to be always on the spot." 

"He certainly was on the spot when he was wanted, in 
regard to Tom Stainton," said Helen, with equal abruptness. 

Wyndham did not reply to her but looked at Maude. "I 
thought you didn't care for the fellow ?" 

"Who? Tom? Why, I was always awfully " 
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'You know I don't mean Tom. I thought jrou didn't 
like Bennett. You used to tell me so." 

"Did I r said Maude. "Well, perhaps I did. But people 
change." She left that in the air a second. "Anyway, I 
like him very much now. He behaved so very nicely about 
Tom." 
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Wyndham laughed, sticking his hands deep in his pockets. 
"So Tom did it! Poor old torn!" He paused. "Well, it 
is time I was getting back to tea, I suppose." 

Maude said nothing, and he repeated to Helen: "I sup- 
pose I must be going back." 

"Yes. It is nearly four," replied Helen. Then he said 
farewell and hopped over a stile. They could see him run- 
ning across the field when he thought he was out of sight, 
for a gap in the hedge allowed a glimpse of his dim, hurry- 
ing figure in the twilight. 

Helen laughed with a certain malicious enjoyment. "He 
is afraid of catching it from Mildred for being late. She 
has evidently begun as she means to go on. Serve him 
right !" But the silence of the quiet country at the approach 
of evening seemed to have laid its hand on the two girls 
walking between the bare hedgerows, and for some distance 
neither said any more. At last Helen remarked to her 
sister, without looking at her: "It is quite true — what 
Wyndham said about you and Bennett. You used not to 
care for him, and now you seem quite great friends." 

"Yes. I didn't understand him before." 

"But you do now?" said Helen, still looking at the road 
before her. 

"I think so." Maude gave a little smile. *'He seems to 
think so. But they all do." 

Something in her tone enraged Helen. "Lx)ok here ! Do 
you really like him? Or are you just playing him oflf 
against Wyndham?" 

"I really like him, of course. What do you mean?" said 
Maude. 

".You know quite well what I mean," said Helen. "If 
you seriously like him, all right. But he is too good " 

Maude waited for more; she rarely interrupted people. 
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Then wiicn no more came, slic said in an odd tone: "Pb^ 
liaps you'll >cc Iwtc seriously, one of these days." 

*'\'ou — you mean You think he " Helen broke 

ofT, staring her sister in the face now. 

I5ut Maude would not sav anv more, and Helen knew 
that any attempt to force her confidence would be utterly 
useless. 

So they tramj^cd on again : and it is wonderful how much 
can be thought in a few hundred yards of damp lane, and 
how entirely a whole life's outlook may change between 
the old oak stump and the sign-po^t at the comer, while 
the person two feet away knows nothing at all about it 
Maude could never have pictured — much less understood— 
the wave of intense self-reproach that passed over the soul 
near her during those few minutes. 

Helen was battling with the sudden realization that she— 
who had so valiantly declared that no power on earth should 
induce her to take a job a needier woman wanted — who had 
laughed to scorn the bare idea that ^iic should ever join the 
scramble for husbands which the pripers talked about as 
resulting from the war — was acliially ready to fight her 
own sister for TleTUiott. How her \a\^\^ had flapped its 
wings and crowed, as she vowed tliose things to herself and 
to ihe weld at large! And now — il^e blood surged through 
all her veins and liien left her very y:'\ — now, here she was, 
C(j!nen(!ing with Maude for a husband — Maude, who had 
Lj^t so nmcli owing to llic war, and for whom she had so 
often though L she would do anything! 

It scenK'd incredible ; and yet sbe Jiiul been trying to warn 
Maude off I'.ennclt, so tb.rit she l.v r<elf might have a little 
chance of atlraoiing him. The iv'xt step would be to try 
to sow niiscliiL-f between tl:-.! \ -. .e a girl in a novelette I 
Never again would she sa)' ;: '. id or do a thing to put 
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any hindrance in the way of Maude and Bennett's friend- 
ship with each other. Her bruised pride had risen up more 
combative than ever by the time they reached that little gate 
into the Grange garden. 

• •••••• 

Next d ay, urged no doubt by that feeling which prompts 
some natures to create a little happiness elsewhere when 
they themselves feel miserable, she set set off on a long- 
delayed errand to Granny Wilson. The object of it was 
to take isome small dolls and dolls' furniture for Betsyw 
^hich had been discovered in an old chest of drawers. Betsy 
was out, but Granny received them without enthusiasm, 
and passed on at once to the shepherd's wife who was going 
by, holding a woolen scarf to a lugubrious face. "There 
she goes again ! You'd think she was going to die with her 
bit of toothache. But she'll neither hide it and say nothing, 
nor have it out. She always was a bad bider," said Granny 
contemptuously. 

Almost immediately after that the Vicar came flopping 
up the street, and he knocked at her door. "Come in," she 
cried; then murmured urgently, for she loved company: 
'*Now don't you go, Miss Helen. He won't stop no time. 
He'll only sit and do his duty by me and then go off in five 
minutes. Don't you go !" 

The Vicar confirmed this forecast by also begging Helen 
to remain, and so she sat down again : while his glance wan- 
dered to the very small fire smoking in the grate. "I sup- 
pose you are like everybody else, Mrs. Wilson ; you have a 
iifficulty in getting coal ?" 

"Yes," said Granny Wilson. "And I get a bit starved 
jitting here. I should be all right if I could knock about." 
'M' yayse," said Mr. Stainton r*. tl cctively. 
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"riiy," said Helen, "that the hard weather set in so early 
this vcar." 

*'M' yaysc," said Mr. Stainton again. "By the way, Mrs. 
Wilson, \vc have got a good deal of wood, and we don't seem 
to need all our coal. Coal-cellar at the Vicarage very smaD, 
you know! So if you care for a couple of bags?" 

Granny Wilson hesitated, far more anxious and serious 
than the occasion seemed to warrant. "How many bags 
did you say?** she asked. 

'*Oh, about two or so " 

She rose and went to a tin lozenge-box on the old chest 
of drawers in the comer and stood counting out some coins 
with her gnarled fingers. "Fm much obliged," she said. 
"The old coal chap never comes near-hand me, though I sup- 
pose my money's as good as anybody else's. I'll get Danny 
Mason to fetch the coals from your house." 

The Vicar looked uncomfortable and pushed away the 

coins. "No. no, Mrs. Wilson " But a sudden and 

fierce f^lint in the old woman's eye caused him to accept the 
money and stuff it awkwardly into his pocket. "The coals 
shall be sent round to-night, then." 

**Oh, any time," said Granny carelessly. 

Tlien there were a few words about bronchitis, and tlic 
\'ic:ir p;ot up to take his leave. 

When Granny Wilson and Helen were alone again, the 
old woman glanced across at her young visitor. "You 
needn't look like that. I couldn't tek his coals without pay- 
\u^. He's as poor as what I am. Him and his missis has 
nobbut j)orridge for breakfast, and scarce a bit o' fire in 
the house. He'll catch it when he gets back. She wouldn't 
ha' done it !" 

**She has the cooking to do and the fires to make/' said 
Helen. 
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*'Aye, so she has. Well, I don't begrudge the money, 
though it was what I'd always kept hoarded up for my 
burying. But things is so dear. I must leave that. I was 

cold — cold: only I couldn't be beholden " The old 

woman's chin sank on her chest as she muttered. 

Helen sat silent on the other side of the hearth. She 
dared not offer the money then — though she was determined 
that by hook or by crook it should be restored to the lozenge- 
box on the chest of drawers — for her own cocksureness had 
dwindled a little. She knew perfectly well that Granny 
would have accepted a truck-load of coals from Mr. Thomp- 
son without more than a decent gratitude, and yet this had 
happened. And Mr. Stainton with his *'M' yayse," who had 

seemed to be so dull and heavy and unsympathetic She 

felt she could not understand it at all. And yet perhaps 
she was at that very moment gaining some of the under- 
standing which a certain old Book recommends its readers 
to mingle with their knowledge. . . . 

She got up and stirred the fire into a blaze. "You won't 
mind, with some more coming to-day. Granny?" she said, 
smiling. 

But Granny seized the poker out of her hands. "Not 
that a-way ! Not that a- way ! Never see a lass that could 
poke a fire properly yet," she cried, all alert again. 

And soon after that Helen went home. But she walked 
less briskly than usual and was deep in thought. How 
queer everything was — what a mixture people were — not 
just neatly arranged all through as you would expect ! How 
wonderful the world must be, if you could come across such 
mysteries in any little village street! She had never felt 
so unsure of her own judgment, or so aware of the possi- 
bilities of human nature, as she did on that walk home in 
the early December afteVnoon. Things she had thought big. 
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'Iwiiifllc'l ; Tiivl tliotc she liad thought small seemed great. 
She felt that life was a less easy and straightforward prob- 
kn> than -he liml thonqhi it when she was "doing her bh,"* 
anfj feeling certain that she filled a splendid and useful place 
in the natifmal existence. She had no doubts then, though 
now they crowded round her as she plodded along. When 
first demobilized, she had been buoyed up by the feeling 
that she was still being '"splendid." She was neither going 
to grab a job from a more needy sister, nor join in the 
much-arlvertised scramble for husbands when there were 
too few to go round. . . . But now she felt a little lost in 
a world where all sorts of people were perhaps being splen- 
did in such an entirely different fashion. 

Then a phrase of Granny's drifted across her mind, with 
the tone of contempt in which it was uttered: "A bad 
bider." Well, at least she need not be that. Whatever 
happened, she would look life in the face and make the 
best of it. 

.^o she threw up her chin and began to walk more briskly. 
A bird in the hedge gave an irritated chirp which said as 
])!.'iiiily as any words: "Don't worry mc, Jane. I am not 
in tlie mood for songs and .sentiment." Otherwise the 
country world lay quiet, hut for the dear running of the 
water in the ditch by the roadside. 



CHAPTER XVI 

*'A thorn there goes 

With every rose, 
Lest she be gathered lightly; 

But two or three 

(To such as me) 
Make any rose unsightly." 

Mr. Thompson felt relieved — in spite of himself — when 
he heard through Mathilda Bain that Mrs. Barker had re- 
ceived a premature Christmas present from her sister Emma 
in Canada; for though no letter accompanied the tin of 
maple syrup, it obviously could not have come from another 
world. But the little manual of manures, price three and 
six, which came with exemplary promptness from the pub- 
lishers, proved to be a source of further annoyance and 
worry. During an interview with Harbottle which took 
place immediately after its perusal, there was a certain 
amount of friction. Harbottle said that persons who en- 
gaged other persons to look after jobs for them should show 
confidence, and not try to interfere on the strength of a 
twopenny-halfpenny tract written by some feller that had 
never tried practical farming. And Mr. Thompson said, 
with a sort of strangled heat, that every man ought to mas- 
ter the whole details of any business for which he paid the 
piper. It was left at that, because neither party was as yet 
prepared to do without the other ; but Harbottle went home 
and created one of those "shindies" which passed over Mrs. 
Harbottle's head like a summer storm over an oak, while 
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Mr. 'i'i.nhijiM.n ina-Ic himself unpleasant to his family by 
<ii.*nian«li ::;;,' l(> -ce ihc household books and exploding at 
every .^ccun-l I'rij^c. Hut Mrs. Thompson also remained 
fairly calm at l:eart. though she was a little perturbed on 
the ^l:rIacc•. 

A not!. or annoyance was a persistent rumour which soon 
got about, that the owner of the (jrange intended to let all 
his land to Marbotile. only retaining the house, garden, and 
paddock. Ilarbottlc's wish, no dotibt, was father to this I 
rci>ort — he having subconsciously imbibed the methods of 
certain j)Oi)ular nc\vsi)apers — and no doubt the fact that Mr. 
'rhonn)>on had begun to sit up» as it were, and take notice. 
agriculturally speaking, led this astute farmer to see that 
his palmiest days as agent would be over before very long. 
rUit tl:e land was next to his own, and if he could secure it 
at a reasonable rental, he saw a prospect of making good 
moncv. 

iJcnnett's very diilidently suggested advice and assistance, 
Mr. Tlionii;>on declined, without any exact words, but in a 
way to prevent its being offered again. The master of the 
Grange was going to remain master, and was not inclined to 
be influenced l>y any young man who might, and who might 
not, be disinterested. Mr. Thomson had never quite lost 
the impression received when he first looked over the house, 
and Ucnnett went out of the way to draw attention to its im- 
I>erfcctions. 

Another uneasiness concerned Bennett himself; for 
thou^Hi a great deal of Mr. Thompson's prejudice had gone, 
he by no means desired the man to marry either Helen 
or Maude. A certain amount of intercourse was all very 
well : only fair, in fact, after Bennett's behaviour in regard 
to Tom Stainton — but it had to be remembered that nobody 
in the neighbourhood knew anything about him excepting 
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Wyndham, who was obviously not too pleased with what 
he did know. 

True, Helen seemed more or less indifferent ; but Maude 
ran after the man. Not to put too fine a point on it, she 
/an after the fellow — and Mrs. Thompson might argue any- 
thing she liked to the contrary. This was all the more ap- 
parent because Maude had always before allowed it to seem 
as if she were the one pursued, and now she actually 
flaunted her preference in such public places as the church 
porch; the tea-party at the Vicarage in honour of Miss 
Kirke, the prospective lady of the Manor ; any place where 
people were gathered together. At the tea-party — which 
Mr. Thompson had declined to attend — even Mrs. Thomp- 
son had been forced to see something so marked in Maude's 
behaviour that she had confided her disapproval to Mr. 
Thompson on her return home. 

**Mark my words, William, she is going to marry that 
man. It was altogether a most unpleasant party, and I 
should not have gone, only I looked on it as a sort of olive 
branch after the trouble there was about poor Tom. I 

don't knpw why, but olive branches so often are " And 

she sighed. 

"What about Helen?" chafed Mr. Thompson. '1 
thought at one time he and Helen seemed to be taking 
rather a fancy to each other." 

"Oh, Helen never has bothered about young men," said 
Mrs. Thompson easily. "Some of these modern girls are 
like that; and a good thing too, as there are not enough 
men to go round." 

Bennett himself might be excused for agreeing with Mrs. 
Thompson about Helen's attitude, for in her desire to give 
Maude a clear field and avoid the hideous indignity of com- 
petition for a husband with her own sister, she had gone 
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to the other extreme. There is a theory that young men 
pursue jjirls who keep on running away, but the flight has 
to be accompanied by that glance over the shoulder whidi 
Helen was too straightforward to know how to give, even 
if she had wished. Therefore when she went to pare apples, 
or cream milk, or find some other object for her restless 
mind and fingers which might save her from sitting still 
and seeing the eflfect of Nfaude's *iittle ways" upon the man 
she loved, she did not cause him to follow her into the 
kitchen or dairy. For one thing, she slipped out without 
saying where she was going; and for another, he was not 
on sufficiently intimate terms at the house — a certain thus- 
far-and-no-farther marking the agreeable civility of both 
Mr. and Mrs. Thompson. But this did not prevent Helen 
from feeling neglected and miserable when she sat peeling 
apples alone that she might just as well have left until next 
morning, for the man or woman who is reasonable in love 
has yet to be discovered. And it has to be confessed that 
there was sometimes an edge to her tone when she did 
return to tlie drawing-room, which might well discourage 
a possible lover ; while there was no doubt that he enjoyed 
Maude's society. Not that she said anything at all amusing 
or striking, but she sat there with her work and managed 
to cast round him the very potent charm of her own woman- 
liness. She possessed, indeed, an instinctive quality less 
common in the strenuous, active English girl than in the 
T-'rcnch woman, and could envelop a man with all that was 
feminine in her, in the same way that a flower will give 
out perfume to the dewy evening, and with as seemingly lit- 
tle effort. 

Things were at this stage about ten days before Christ- 
mas, when Mathilda Bain, who had just left after her day^s 
work, suddenly burst into the kitchen. 
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'What IS it?" said Helen, looking up startled. 

I'm blessed if I'll come to this here place again!" said 
Mathilda abruptly. "It's all very well being well paid and 
that ; and I can't call it a bad-living place : but there's always 
something going on in the ghost line. I don't like it. I 
aren't used to it, and I don't like it You may find some- 
body else." 

"Really, Mathilda," said Helen, "my father is right. You 
Muckleby people have got that sort of nonsense on the 
brain." 

"And who put it there? Who put it there?" demanded 
Mathilda fiercely. 

"Why, Mr. Kirke for one person, I suppose; and then 
there seems always to have been a lot of foolish tales." 

"Mr. Kirke!" shouted Mathilda, unnerved and past car- 
ing for anybody. "It's none Mr. Kirke! We never had 
so much of it before Mr. Thompson come to the place. No- 
body ever talked a word about it but a few old women like 
Granny Wilson. It's you folks that's made all the bother. 
First night you was here, them poor girls of yours felt 
something cold " 

"Mathilda," interrupted Helen, "tell me what you saw. 
What has put you into this state?" 

"Why, I was near scared to death with that old Miss 
Milford Fox. At least, I expect now it was her. But it 
give me an awful turn to see a dark figure under them 
trees in the long walk, waving its arms and going on like a 
ghost with red-hot pokers in its inside. Anybody would 
have been scared." 

"Of course they would," agreed Helen warmly, most anx- 
ious to soothe their only real stand-by in view of Christmas- 
time. "No doubt, I should have been startled myself. I 
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am so sorry. Sit down and have a cup of tea or sook- 

thing." 

"No, thanks. I've just had my tea/' said Mathilda, still 
short in her manner but evidently a little mollified. Then 
she burst forth again. "How am I going to get home to- 
night ? And a social at Wardle at half-past seven, with my 
hair to do and my dress to change — and me providing the 
rock buns. What am I going to do ? I daren't go past that 
— whatever-it-is — again by myself, not for no man." 

**Sit down a minute," said Helen eagerly. "I'll come with 
you. I don't mind a bit." And indeed she would almost 
have faced an actual apparition in the good cause, for 
Muckleby Grange was no house for the most energetic to 
tackle single-handed at Christmas-time. 

"I didn't mean that!" snapped Mathilda; but she was ob- 
viously still further softened. 

"Oh, I shall enjoy the air," protested Helen, taking down 
a heavy coat and cap which hung in the back passage. 
"Come on. You'll be in time for the social after all." 

They kept very close together as they hurried across the 
garden to the rather dark avenue of trees which led to the 
front gate, the side one being at present impassable owing 
to the overflowing of the ditch in the lane at that point 
Then Mathilda gave a sudden clutch at Helen's arm. 
"There! I^ok! What did I tell you?" And Helen de- 
spised her own unpleasant sensations but could not subdue 
them, as she caught sight of the tall, narrow figure of Miss 
Milford Fox buttoned up in a grey ulster, calling down 
curses on the Thompson family with gesticulation. 

Then she forced herself to say, though in a slightly 
breathless tone : "Just as I thought ! Nothing worse tban 
poor Miss Milford Fox. And see, she is going now." 
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"I don't want anything worse," said Mathilda nastily. 
'T)oyou?" 

**No. No. Of course, it was very startling and un- 
pleasant," said Helen. "I will always come with you to the 
gate in future, if you like." 

"Oh, I don't know that you need do that," said Mathilda, 
after a pause. "I can go out by the back way and across 
the fields, another night. I somehow didn't think of that." 

So Helen gathered that her handmaid was not, after all, 
intending to leave before Christmas, and the two parted on 
terms of friendliness at the end of the lane. But it has to 
be owned that she experienced a certain uneasiness in com- 
ing back, though she felt sure that Miss Milford Fox had 
only dropped in to curse during her usual walk between tea 
and supper. So she was rather startled at the appearance 
of another tall, slim figure under the trees of the short ave- 
nue as she returned to the house : especially as the person, 
whoever it was, after peering at her, seemed inclined to pass 
by without speaking. Then a gap in the trees overhead 
caused a rather stronger light to fall through, and she saw 
to her surprise who it was. 

"Mr. Wyndham !" she exclaimed. 

He stopped short at once. "Oh! That you. Miss 
Thompson ?" 

"Were you coming up to the house?'* she said. "I am 
on my way in." 

"Er — um — er " He also seemed rather startled and 

nonplussed — almost as if he had some errand which her 
unexpected appearance had frustrated. "No, thank you." 

"You quite startled me," continued Helen. "Poor Miss 
Milford Fox has been here this evening, and she was wav- 
ing her hands about and so on ; so I had to come part of 
the way with Mathilda " 
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*'Ycs, yes." interposed Wyndham. ''That was it. I came 
to look for Miss Milford Fox. I promised Miss Kirke— 

Mildred, that is — I promised I'd keep an eye Sorry for 

the poor woman, though she must be a great nuisance to 
you all. Of course you could prosecute, but I expect Mr. 
Thompson would hardly " 

**()ii no." Helen rather bit off his disjointed remarks. 
"Well, as you are not coming in, I will say good-night" 

*'(jood-night. Sorry I seem to have seen so little of you 
all lately. But I have been so awfully busy." 

"Oh, we quite understand." 

And so they parted, Wyndham going towards the village 
and Helen returning to the house. When she opened the 
door, Maude was in the hall. 

•'Helen! You been out at this time of night!" 

**Yes," said Helen; and she told why it was and whom 
she had seen. "It did seem queer that Wyndham should* 
be searching for Miss Milford Fox in our avenue," she 
concluded. 

"I don't see anything so very odd in it," said Maude 
careles.sly. **No doubt he wants to please the Kirkes." 

**l>ut a young man of his type — he did not seem to me at 
all the sort to take such a job on for any motive whatever," 
persisted Helen. 

Maude, however, went on into the sitting-room without 
answering, and Helen had again to tell her tale to her father 
and mother. Mr. Thompson took the view that an heiress 
of Mildred Kirke's appearance and standing was not 
picked up every day, and that Kirke himself was a crank, 
and that they would soon make Wyndham the same. But 
he promised to provide a really good torch flashlight for 
Mathilda, so that she could take the back path across the 
fields without accident. Then he dismissed the matter from 
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his mind, because he was deeply occupied with plans for 
reviving old Christmas customs in Muckleby; and he had 
just then a glowing picture before him, produced by a mix- 
ture of Dickens, Washington Irving, the coloured illustra- 
tions in the Christmas annuals of his youth, and the stores 
catalogue — in which latter publication he had been choosing 
a wedding present for Wyndham, of a value matching less 
his regard for that gentleman than the other gifts with 
which it might be expect e.^ to compete. He had been — ^it 
must be confessed — slightly testy at the lukewarm interest 
in the comparative merits of cruets and sauce-boats dis- 
played by Mrs. Thompson and Maude, but that was over 
now, and he sat in great good-humour over the list of sweets 
and other Christmas groceries which he was making out. 

Suddenly he looked up, pencil poised over certain adver- 
tisements of hampers ready packed, and exclaimed : "Well, 
I never ! I forgot all about the goose-club. I simply can't 
tmderstand their having no goose-club in a place like 
Muckleby." But he reluctantly acknowledged that the 
present meat shortage — let alone the price of poultry — put 
the matter out of the question for the present year : and his 
active mind reverted once more to a forgotten scheme for 
introducing edible frogs in a swampy spot near a pond in 
one of his lower fields. Stew the legs well — cover with 
white sauce — ^ask a committee to supper, and allow them to 
think it boiled chicken, and only over coflfee and a cigar 
reveal the actual truth ! Far better than the hedgehog idea, 
and without certain drawbacks which the feeding up of 
edible snails had possessed for Mr. Thompson since that 
episode with the barley-meal and the bucket in the back 
yard. 

''Very nice," murmured Mrs. Thompson, allowing the 
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stream of his talk to wash over her unheeded as usual, ^hSk 
she sat comfortably by the fire. 

"Mother!" cried Helen. "A committee of Muckleby men 
asked to supper here and told afterwards they had had 
frogs' legs ! You think that would be nice !" 

Mrs. Thompson was rather in an impasse, with Mr. 
Thompson looking through his spectacles eagerly at her 
and ready to be very annoyed if she had not listened; but 
she had been in a similar situation before. "I'm sure those 
that weren't sick would think it very enterprising of you, 
William," she hastened to murmur. 

"Sick !" said Mr. Thompson, annoyed by this foolish com- 
ment, but not so annoyed — as Mrs. Thompson knew — as he 
would have been by an acknowledgment that she had not 
been attending to his lightest remark. "Is the Frenchman 
sick as he sits in his restaurant on the Boulevards ? I have 
never understood so. And I should imagine the men of 
Muckleby have at least as strong stomachs as any for- 
eigner." 

**rm sure I never meant " began Mrs. Thompson, 

when there were sounds in the hall which made it evident 
to the mistress of the house that she might continue her 
crochet in peace; her views on the digestive organs of 
Muckleby would be no longer required. 

Both girls looked up, knowing whom to expect, because 
only Harbottle or Bennett ever came at this hour on these 
wintry nights, and Harbottle had been on the previous eve- 
ning. 

"Fve heard from Melbourne," said Bennett at once. "I 
have just been to the Vicarage, and I thought you might 
like to know. The cable simply says : 'Met Stainton. All 
well.' So Tom has evidently arrived safely.'* 
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"Poor Mrs. Stainton! I am so glad, though she was a 
little unjust about it all/* said Mrs. Thompson. 

'*Yes, yes, Fm truly glad," said Mr. Thompson. 'The 
lad is all right now, and if he remains will no doubt do 
better than he would have done if he had stopped in Eng- 
land." And he spoke rather trenchantly, as if contradicting 
some one, because a recollection of certain things he, had 
heard during that morning's visit at the Vicarage rose up 
unbidden from some deep place in his mind where he had 
thought it completely dead and buried, and they disturbed 
the optimistic mood of the present evening. ''Blessing in 
disguise ! Blessing in disguise !" he ^aid, standing with his 
back to the fire. 

"Poor Tom!" said Helen, and there was actually a mois- 
ture in her eyes, while her usually calm, somewhat assertive 
voice faltered a little. "Oh, Fm so relieved! I hated to 
think of him " And she bit her lip. 

Bennett glanced at her, then turned to Maude, who was 
now speaking. **We all must feel thankful," she said. 
"Dear old Tom!" And she sighed with a perfectly genuine 
regret; for she had liked Tom very much, though she had 
not scrupled to punish him for his mother's words. "I 
wish I had sent him a Christmas present; but we had no 
address, of course." 

"ril send him one," said Mr. Thompson from the hearth- 
rug. "Never too late for a cheque, ha ! ha !" And he threw 
out his chest. 

Bennett opened his lips, hesitated, and then said in an 
embarrassed voice: "Do you think you would, sir? I 
mean, he might fancy, you kn6w " 

"Of course, you can't send a cheque. Father!" whispered 
Helen, flushing hotly. "Why, don't you see he'd think you 
were sending it to make up for his being so upset about 
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Maude? It would be qn insult — the way he'd look at it!" 

'Then all I can say is, he must be an even more foolish 
young fellow than I took him for/' said Mr. Thompson, 
bristling. ''If I were to offer a substantial cheque to every 
young fool who has fancied himself in love with Maude, I 
should be a good deal poorer than I am at present. But, 
of course, if you and Bennett both see it in the same li^t, 
I had better leave the matter alone. I'm sure I meant noth- 
ing but kindness, both to the Vicar and his wife and to their 
son. But it seems that some people can't be helped." 

"Your suggestion," said Bennett gravely, "was most kind 
and generous. I may be wrong. I was only thinking how 
I should feel in his place." 

Both girls involuntarily glanced at him as he said those 
words, and, in spite of all Helen's resolutions, she knew 
that the air between them quivered with something alto- 
gether beyond her control; that — do what she would— 
beneath all words and actions the whole affair had resolved 
itself into the old duel of two women for one man. The 
situation she had scorned and ridiculed and forced herself 
to keep aloof from was yet going on in spite of her. 

Something in Bennett's tone, or his words, also seemed 
to have struck Mr. Thompson, for he became less cordial 
in his manner and sat down again to his list. He by no 
means wanted Bennett and Maude to make a match of it. 
"You'll excuse me — Christmas-time, you know! This has 
to go off to-morrow !" 

So Bennett took the hint and went off too, though Mrs. 
Thompson remembered that he was a bearer of good tidings 
and begged him to remain. Mr. Thompson also began to 
think at the last moment that he had been a little too abrupt ; 
but before Bennett was out in the lane, he had returned to 
his former preoccupation. If not a^goose-^Jub, then what 
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could it be? Some declining Christmas festivity he must 
and should revive. Then Helen jestingly remarked that he 
might go carol-singing — Mathilda had told her only a few 
children went round now, and that mostly long before 
Christmas. He pounced on that like a spider on a fly. 
"Splendid! A fine old idea; men welcoming Christmas 
morning. Never ought to fall into disuse." 

So the following day old Tommy Barker — who was one 
of the few remaining ancient institutions of Muckleby — 
went through the long straggling village in his deplorable 
old suit and battered cap, ringing his bell and calling out: 
"This is to give notice — that a meeting for men — will be 
held at the Grange — this evening — at half-past seven — to 
form a committee — for promoting carol-singing— on Christ- 
mas Eve I" 

A remembrance of the last meeting drew a sufficient 
number to enjoy the promoter's eloquence and his cigars 
and their own importance, on the following evening; and 
for the ensuing ten days Mr. Thompson was most happily 
engaged, practising at night and telling everybody about 
the duty and delight of carol-singing during the day. 



CHAPTER XVII 

"Bring Mistletoe and Holly bough I 
No time for Melancholy now. 
So mix your puddings, bake your pies. 
The Good Wife's fragrant mysteries — 
Then grace them with a Holly bough. 
For all the world is jolly now." 

For four or five days in the week before Qiristmas, the 
weather behaved exactly as Mr. Thompson expected it to 
do. Hoar-frost made every little twig in the lane a sep- 
arate loveliness during the day, and at night the moon shone 
down out of a clear sapphire sky upon the scattered houses 
of Muckleby village. The whole formed the background 
for such a simple masque of Christmas as most English- 
men still enjoy in their hearts, and Mr. Thompson certainlj 
appreciated his part in the performance, 

Mrs. Harbottlc also found this the pleasantest week in 
all the year, for she now gave reckless rein to those inherited 
sporting instincts of hers, smuggling away a link of sau- 
sages here, a pork pie there, under Mr. Harbottle's very 
nose ; adding them to her private store in a dark comer of 
the milk cellar ; and thus defying all dairy regulations as 
well as her husband's anger, should he find out, with a con- 
sequent stoppage of supplies for this Christmas, at any ratt 
In the great whitewashed kitchen she wrestled with the 
sugar shortage and triumphantly conquered it, producing 
such slabs of Yorkshire perkin sweetened with treacle and 
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dotted with big raisins; such giant jam tarts baked on meat 
plates and decorajted with pastry trellis-work; such honey 
cakes flavoured with spices, as no other woman in the East 
Riding could turn out. Then she would order round the 
little low cart and the old pony, hurry the maid out with 
bulging bags and heaped baskets to be concealed under the 
seat and a spare rug, and off to the village. Here she would 
stop the pony, drag out a parcel, run up to a door as fast 
as her feet would take her, and with a panted, jovial "Merry 
Christmas ! Hush ! Don't name it to Mr. Harbottle !" she 
would thrust ^tr gift into the recipient's hand and away 
again, her opulent flanks shaking like a blancmange in the 
hands of a nervous waiter. Gee-up ! A crack of the whip, 
which the old pony took as a sign of pleasant comradeship ; 
and off they rattled down the village street, dodging Mr. 
Harbottle at a corner so closely that his sporting lady 
thrilled with pleasurable excitement to her finger-tips — 
though quite equal to an explanation of urgent Christmas 
shopping. And so home, after a glorious afternoon. 

Mathilda Bain also performed festal rites in the kitchen 
of the Grange, assisted by Helen, with Mrs. Kerman to 
wash and scour, while Maude sat near the window stoning 
raisins. The girls were going to give a Christmas party 
to the children of the village on Boxing Day, with a tree 
and games and every sort of delight, and even Mrs. Thomp- 
son found seasonable occupation in attaching strings and 
numbers to the articles for the Christmas tree. She was 
glad to see Maude almost more bright and animated than 
ever before, though with sudden relapses into a sort of 
morose silence, when they all felt sorry and spoke very 
kindly to her, thinking she was dwelling, perhaps, on certain 
times which could never come again, though others as 
happy might be in the near future. Helen felt this too, and 
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went to bed at night and when she woke in the morning, 
and at short intervals during the whole of the intervening 
day. 

Mathilda looked up from her baking and murmured in a 
low tone : "You don't want to take any notice of her, Miss 
Maude. She has no parents, you see, and that old woman 
has to let her run about by herself all day. It's a bad thing 
for a little lass to have no mother." 

And immediately the Christmas angels that had flown 
away from the Grange kitchen came clustering back again, 
hovering in the spicy air near the holly boughs above the 
window. But of course nobody saw them ; it was only that 
the fire burned brighter, and the holly glistened more 
cheerily, and the mince-pies gave out a more tempting 
fragrance. 

All this time Mr. Thompson went about praising the 
weather, with a subconscious feeling that he had some- 
how been instrumental in procuring it for the people of 
Muckleby, and that it was a successful part of his pro- 
gramme for Brightening Village Life. But on the morning 
of Christmas Eve the weather suddenly forgot all its obli- 
gations to Mr. Thompson. Rain fell, removing every trace 
of hoar-frost before breakfast was over; and by seven 
o'clock in the evening, when the Christmas wai/s were due 
to assemble at the Grange, they had to splash their way up 
to the door through a hopeless downpour. It says much 
for Mr. Thompson's methods that no less than seven out of 
the twelve turned up. 

Mr. Thompson came forth out of the sitting-room to meet 
them, and the glimpse of the outer world which he caught 
through the hall doorway would have daunted a less ardent 
spirit. But Mr. Thompson was in a mood to brighten 
Muckleby or die. Now he came to think of it, Muckleby 
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"If you ask me/' said a stoutish, florid foreman after a 
pause, "I should say distribute it among the members of the 
choir present this evening. I don't speak for myself. I 
don't mind. But it seems to me the fair thing." 

"Well ! Well ! Let us discuss that later. I will call a 
meeting, and we will discuss that later," said Mr. Thompson. 
So, mollified by the prospect of a meeting, the whole troupe 
went out into the rain and mud and keen air of an East 
Riding night in December, the Thompson ladies waving 
farewell from the doorstep. Only the argiunentative car- 
penter muttered to his neighbour as they splashed down the 
drive in the thick darkness : "This here Mr. Thompson's all 
very well. He tries to do what he can for the place, I dare- 
say. What I don't like is, that he will always do it just in 
his own way." 

Their gallant leader, however, was unaware of any such 
criticism, and he talked jovially — ^with a profound sense of 
his hearty joviality in so doing — to any of the party who 
chanced to be nearest to him. 

Fortunately, the first house was the Harbottles*, because 
they could put down umbrellas and sing in the porch in 
comparative comfort. The farmer and his wife, of course, 
urged them to go inside ; but this Mr. Thompson would on 
no account permit, despite a visible hankering on the part 
of his followers, because that would prevent the Christmas 
carols from floating over Muckleby according to his pro- 
gramme. But even the porch was not an ideal resting-place 
on such an evening, and, despite the mince-pies and coffee, 
and Mrs. Harbottle's contribution to the collecting-box, 
which sounded rich as it fell, Mr. Thompson was in a hurry 
to move on. 

The next lap was trudged in better spirits, and a few 
jokes b^;an to fly about : such ancient ones that they ought 
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breach which this accident would create in his ranks if he 
said a word about his own personal discomfort. So he 
scrambled up from the ground, with a want of dignity dis- 
played, to his secret annoyance, by the too ready flashlight 
of that grocer's assistant, and declared, with a certain want 
of breath, that he was quite all right ; nothing at all ! nothing 
at all ! He even essayed the quotation about fools walking 
in slippery places, as he had once seen it in Punch, where it 
turned the joke most cleverly against those who remained 
upright ; but he could not quite remember the point. 

He did consent, however, to the Hall being the last place 
they should visit. For he saw himself that his future activi- 
ties might be impaired if he and the water from the pool in 
the lane remained much longer in close contact. Already, 
he had certain cold sensations running up and down his 
frame ; but he defied them all as the front door of the Hall 
swung open, and burst forth in the strongest baritone he 
could command : 

"Oh, Christmas is a Merry Time, 
Ring forth ye bells, a Merry Chime!" 

which was the carol they had practised most thoroughly and 
arranged to begin with on this occasion. 

Light streamed out upon the forlorn groups as they stood 
there at the foot of the steps under dripping umbrellas, 
singing this cheerful song. Mr. Thompson kept well to the 
back, concealed by the umbrellas of the others, who re- 
frained from giving him a more prominent place because 
they thought he realized that he was no ornament in his 
present mud-stained condition to any body of men. But 
he was not aware what a muddy and dishevelled object he 
really appeared, and he took a back place with such tmusual 
modesty solely because he caught sight of Mr. Kirke, who 
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"only I don't see why we can't settle about the praw-cecds 
now, while we are " 

But the grocer's assistant interrupted with business-like 
curtness : "I thought we had already arranged to put that 
before the committee? You are sticking your umbrella- 
point into my eye, if you don't mind." 

The carpenter did not mind at all : in fact, he would not 
have objected to doing this young man further personal 
injury. But he contented himself with grunting; and at 
the comer the party dispersed to their own homes, with an 
inarticulate feeling that dormant village customs, like sleep- 
ing dogs, were best left undisturbed to their slumbers. 

Mr. Thompson's appearance when he opened the drawing- 
room door and appeared before his waiting family caused a 
sensation he had not anticipated at all. Mrs. Thompson 
actually sprang from her seat and ran towards him, crying 
out as she ran : "William ! William ! Has some one been 
attacking you ?" 

"No," said Mr. Thompson, stopping short and looking 
very much astonished. "What do you mean ?" 

"Look at yourself !" said Mrs. Thompson. "Only look at 
yourself in the glass ! Oh, I know you are hiding something 
from me ! You could never look so disreputable " 

"I am not aware that there is anything particularly dis- 
reputable in a wet mackintosh," he said rather stiffly. 

"No, William," said Mrs. Thompson; "but there is a 
patch of mud over one eye and your cap all on one side. 
I insist on knowing what happened. Has that dreadful Miss 
Milford Fox " 

"Chah!" said Mr. Thompson, his disagreeable physical 
symptoms coming to a head under this treatment. "I sat 
down in a pool of water, if that is what you want to know." 

Upon which Helen and Maude were sent hither and 
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case it was the cold of the night, but the principle remained 
the same. Before he went to bed, he could say with perfect 
sincerity that the weather was a little unpleasant, no doubt, 
but otherwise it was a great success, a great success ! And 
the men tremendously enjoyed it. He was quite sure that 
when they got home and talked the matter over as he was 
doing, they would acknowledge that they had really enjoyed 
the experience. 

So he went to bed, satisfied with himself, his family, his 
residence, and his activities in the world; and there was 
really no need for Mrs. Thompson to pause in the act of 
plaiting her hair — as she did on the stroke of twelve — to 
wish her husband a Happy Christmas. 
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ladies. He was sure he — ^they— no one, that is, couldn't say 
as they didn't make a thing e' this sort, more the sort o* 
thing And here he abruptly sat down, wiping his fore- 
head. 

"Hear! Hear!" cried all the rest, hammering their forks 
on the table again ; and in a flash Mr. Thompson was being 
most witty about the place of yoimg ladies in life, concluding 
with a few earnest words of thanks for this very kind 
reference to his own daughters, who had done anything 
that they had done with an immense amount of pleasure — 
an immense amount of real pleasure. 

Then came songs ; "Auld Lang Syne" being sung before 
the correct hour, because twelve was late for men who 
wanted to be up in the morning early, but with none the less 
fervour; and so the company went home, praising Mr. 
Thompson for his goodness. 

But in the grey of the following morning they began to 
say that anybody could do like that who had the money, 
and. that it was time things was a bit more evenly shared 
out. 

Mathilda also, arriving late for work, partook of the 
mood which afflicts a good many people in the East Riding 
of Yorkshire during that blank season between the last of 
the Christmas festivities and the first snowdrops and cro- 
cuses. This is the period when — as the old gentleman said 
-—you don't know wh^t you want, but you do know if you 
had It you wouldn't want it ; others have named the same 
sensation a divine discontent ; but an3rway, its effect on the 
family circle is unpleasing. 

Helen was inclined to be more impatient of "nonsense" 
than seemed at all necessary, seeing that she and everybody 
else in the world was full of it — all but a few unhappy ones, 
perhaps. And Maude sat depressed and irritable over her 
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drizzle was falling, and she made some excuse when Helen 
oflFcred to go with her. It was plain that the "little black 
dog" which used to sit rather frequently on that young 
lady's shoulder in her early youth had returned to its post 
But the air and exercise seemed to do her good, for she 
returned at four o'clock with quite a colour in her cheeks, 
and in an amiable temper. Helen by this time had also shed 
her unpleasantly aggressive manner, and — ^perhaps because 
of the reaction after the morning — they were very cheerful 
and happy together. "Never tasted such butter !" said Mr. 
Thompson on being informed that he was eating part of 
Rose's very limited contribution, and though Helen pre- 
tended to laugh at him, she thought the same. 

When tea was over, a further pleasantness was added to 
the cheerful hour by Maude suddenly saying she would go 
to the concert at Wressle after all. Both Mr. and Mrs. 
Thompson, and Helen as well, felt that Maude had thought 
things over when she was out, and wanted to make up for 
some stinging speeches she had let fall in her slow drawl in 
the morning. And they were all a little touched, saying to 
themselves that no wonder she was rather irritable some- 
times after what she had gone through in the past. 

"Too late to write to-night," said Mrs. Thompson. "How- 
ever, that's nothing. We can wire in the morning." 

"Oh yes," said Helen. "Any time will do for the New- 
tons. They are that sort, you know." 

"You'd better take your new grey," said Mrs. Thompson. 
"It suits you so well, and is not at all too much for a con- 
cert" 

So the next morning Mr. Thompson sent a wire, and 
later on Helen drove the car down tp the station in time for 
Ac 12.50. Maude would not let her sister remain to see 
the train off, because it was late, and those at home would 
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*'Then she went on to Wressle afterwards?" said Mrs. 
Stainton. 

"Afterwards?" said Mr. Thompson. "What do you 
mean?" 

"Oh, it was only that the Vicar and I were visiting an old 
clergyman at Arkly — z, village four or five stations down 
the line, you know — ^and we thought we saw your daughter 
get out there. I remarked on it, because I was not aware 
you had any acquaintances there; in fact, there is nobody 
but the Xicar and his wife ; and so I rather wondered. I 
see I must have been mistaken." 

"Yes, yes," said Mr. Thompson, with his eyes fixed on 
Mrs. Stainton; and Mrs. Thompson also sat with her 
anxious face turned towards her guest, but she could not 
speak for the turmoil of thoughts hurrying through her 
mind. 

"I rather imagined it might be Maude," continued Mrs. 
Stainton, "because Mr. Wyndham's car was waiting just 
outside. I did not see him, but I recognized the car." 

"Surely, Mrs. Stainton," said Mr. Thompson, with some 
dignity, "there is more than one car of that make in the 
East Riding." 

"Oh yes," replied the Vicar's wife. "Then, as we were 
sa)ring, Mrs. Thompson, it would be better to get a piece of 
the flannel and then we can use " 

"What makes you imply that Mr. Wyndham's car could 
have anything to do with Maude getting out at that sta- 
tion?" interrupted Mrs. Thompson, with a sternness that 
sat oddly on her. "He hardly ever comes here now. I fail 
to see the connection." 

"Quite so ! Quite so !" said Mr. Thompson. "I am really 
suxprised " 

"I had no——" began Mrs. Stainton; then she paused. 
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she imagined it all. That is the worst of living in a little 
place." And she rose to go. 

"At any rate, you need not say anything about ^aude 
not telegraphing!" interjected Helen. 'The next report 
will be that Maude is missing, and of course there has been 
some quite simple misunderstanding somewhere." 

"I am not in the habit of repeating what I hear from 
house to house," said Mrs. Stainton; and this being per- 
fectly true, the Thompsons were able to see her depart 
without fear that she would set afloat idle rumours. | 

A couple of hours later, the telegraph boy came up the 
drive; and immediately everybody saw how silly they had 
been to feel anxious. "J^st like you, Henrietta/' said Mr. 
Thompson, as Helen ran to the door for the telegram. "You 
will always make mountains out of molehills !" Which was 
very unjust, because Mrs. Thompson's inclination was more 
to take mountains for molehills. 

Helen tore open the envelope as she entered the room, 
and Mr. Thompson took the telegram from her. '*Why the 
devil will people send telegrams like this to save a 
ha'penny ?" he said. Then both Helen and her mother knew 
that there was something in the message which made Mr. 
Thompson very anxious. 

"Read it, William," said Mrs. Thompson, breathing rather 
quickly. 

"Oh, nothing to be alarmed about. Some explanation, no 
doubt. Idiotic way to wire. 'Maude not here. Received 
second wire she was unable come. — Newton.' " 

**That §eems clear enough," said Helen in a low voice. 
•*But you know how casual Maude is. Mother." 
' Mrs. Thompson said nothing, and there grew a heavy 
silence in the room. Then it was broken by the sound of 
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Mrs. Thompson's weeping. "My poor girl! I know some- 
thing has happened to her. Where is she?" 

"Nothing will induce me to believe that she has gone off 
with that fellow," said Mr. Thompson ; and there they had 
their fear at last put into words. 

"No ! No !*' cried Helen eagerly. "We were not thinking 
of that, of course. She will be just somewhere enjoying 
herself and never dreaming how anxious you are. All girls 
have grown so used to coming, and going, and changing 
plans at the last moment, just like the men. The war did 
it, and being on our own at the various jobs. I'm sure there 
is no need to worry." 

"I agree with you," said Mr. Thompson, glancing at his 
wife. "No doubt we shall be getting a wire from Maude 
in the course of the day. No good sitting here and imagin- 
ing all sorts of impossible things. In the meantime, Helen, 
I will just have the car round and run down to the Hall. I 
want to speak to Wyndham about a parish matter. If he 
chances to be at home, that will at any rate give Mrs. Stain- 
ton's suspicions the lie." 

"Shall I drive. Father?" 

"Better stay with your mother. I shall no doubt be back 
before very long." He put his hand on his wife's shoulder. 
"Come, come, my dear! Foolish to go on like this, yoo 
know, when there is no reason for it." 

Then he went out, and was soon seated in the car. Helen 
wished she could go with him, for he looked old and 
agitated, and was at no time such an expert driver as her- 
self. "You'll be careful at that bad comer just coming out 
of the Hall drive. Father?" she said. 

"Do you think I don't know how to drive round a comer 
yet ?" said Mr. Thompson, suddenly giving vent to his deep 
anxiety by a spurt of irritation. 
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With that he started the eng^e, and was soon running 
away down the lane between the Grange and the Hall. As 
he went, the fresh air and motion began to make him fed 
as if he were being unduly apprehensive. T'^e whole thing 
would no doubt turn out to be nothing at all but a foolish 
freak of some sort on Maude's part. Still, he would have 
to speak seriously to her. He and I er mother could not be 
treated in this way, whatever other young people might do. 

But here he was at the Hall, where he had last stood sing- 
ing in the rain on Qiristmas Eve, with Wyndham and Miss 
Kirke making a tableau in the lighted doorway. He almost 
laughed now. The thing was unthinkable — unthinkable! 
So going quite jauntily up the steps, he inquired if Mr. 
Wyndham were at home; and yet as he listened for the 
reply, something deep down within, beneath the careless top 
thoughts, waited with a painful intentness for the answer. 

"Mr. Wyndham is not at home, sir." 

"Ah !" Mr. Thompson was obliged to pause a moment, 
though he knew this sensation to be ridiculous. /Then per- 
haps you can give me his address. I want to communicate 
with him on a little matter of business." 

"We are not forwarding the letters, as we expect Mr. 
Wyndham home to-day, sir," said the man. "He went to 
dine and sleep at Mr. Kirke's, and then stopped on for 
another night, as he does sometimes. Could you leave a 
message?" 

"No, thank you," said Mr. Thompson. 

And he walked very soberly back to the car. Of course 
it was all right. Wyndham would be back in a few hours, 
most probably. He would go home and tell Mrs. Thompson 
how foolish she had been. And yet when he got to the 
comer, he drove on towards Lennington instead of going 
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liomc. I-ietlcr get that parish matter off his mind^ whfle 
Ik* was about it. He need not go in; a few words with 
Wyndi Mill at the door would be sufficient; and after all, if 
Mi>s Kukc. were going to be the lady at the Hall, there 
would l.n\c to be a certain amount of surface intercourse 
with the fiiiuily. . . . 

lie found liis hand shaking a little as he rang the Kirke's 
bell. *'ls Mr. Wyndham here? I will not detain him for 
a nionietit, but I want to speak to him on a little matter of 
business." 

**No, sir. He has not been here since Stmday/' the ser- 
vant replied. 

As Mr. Thompson stood there, not knowing what to do 
next, Mr. Kirke crossed the hall and caught sight of him. 
The glances of the men met so directly that they could not 
even i)retLnd to ignore each other. 

**Ah, Mr. Tliomj^son. Good morning," said Mr. Kirke 
distantly. "Anything I can do for you?" 

Suddenly Mr. Thompson took a decision. "Yes, if you 
will grant me a few minutes." 

Mr. Kirke led the way to the library, made a gesttire 
towards a seat, and waited, joining his fingers together 
li.i;iniy at the tips. This irritated Mr. Thompson, but he 
stilled lii ^ '.' iioyance. **I shall be obligefd if you can give 
me Mr. \\ y:idli;?ni's present address. I particularly wish to 
inninnin-- ate with him on a little matter of business." And 
as Air. i iionipson said that last phrase it rang oddly in his 
mind, as if he had said it some time in a dream. 

**1 am fraid I can't do that," said Mr. Kirke. "I dont 
know myself where he is at the present moment." 

'*Rut where was he when you last heard?*' 

"Really, Mr. Thompson " began Mr. Kirke, all his 
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deep-rooted dislike of his visitor coining to the top; "I 
should really prefer to know the reason for this urgency 

before You must forgive my saying that all this 

appears a little strange." 

"I trust" — Mr. Thompson loosened his collar with his 
fingers — ^"I trust there is no foundation for the anxiety 
which impels me to come to you, Mr. Kirke. I think you 
know I should not do it lightly, and I trust to your honour 
not to repeat what I am about to say to you." He paused, 
and said in a low voice, looking at the hat he twisted in his 
hands : 'Tm afraid he and my daughter Maude have gone 
off together." 

"Mr. Thompson !" cried Mr. Kirke, jumping up from his 
seat. "Are you mad ? Do you know that he is to be mar- 
ried to my daughter in less than three weeks hence ? Can 
you suggest that he is so devoid of all affection and decent 
feeling ? I cannot believe it ! Kindly tell me on what you 
base your supposition ?" 

Mr. Thompson did so, and did so very badly, being 
anxious to spare Maude, and thus failing to incriminate 
Wyndham. Mr. Kirke was naturally indignant at such an 
accusation being made on such slender evidence. "It would 
take a great deal more than that to destroy my faith in my 
future son-in-law," he said. "For my daughter's sake, I 
shall not take the steps which I should otherwise be strongly 
inclined to take. But I repeat that I have unlimited confi- 
dence in Mr. Wyndham, and I can only sui)pose that chagrin 
at the failure of certain matrimonial schemes which were 
obvious to every one has prompted this extraordinary 
attack on his character. Perhaps in the municipal circles 
you used to adorn, such notions of honour may " 

"Stop !" cried Mr. Thompson. , "Now you are going too 
far ! Now you are going too far ! I can prove to you that 
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W'yndliam is not all you think him. Do you remember the 
spirit hc'liind the curtain in the library at the Hall?" 

"Certainly, I do," said Mr. Kirke in a great rage. "But 
I am not here to exchange reminiscences with you, sir ; and 
1 will therefore hid you good-day." He held the door open, 
towcrinjj over Mr. Thompson and looking exceedingly lean 
and long. 

**I can tell you one item of interest before I go," said Mr. 
Thompson. '7 was that spirit. / was behind the curtain— 
and Wvndham knew it. He didn't find out at once, and 
when he did, he let it go on for fear of making you look a 
fool. He had better have chanced it, for the letters you 
wrote to various papers will make you look pretty silly now, 
I think." 

"You arc not speaking the truth. You are doing this to 
discredit my work," said Kirke. "I know you would stop at 
nothing^ in your fanatic enmity." 

**Ask Wyndham," said Mr. Thompson. "Or Tom Stain- 
ton. He knows too. If this gets out, it will certainly throw 
doubt on your other experiences, of course." 

"Mr. Thompson," said Mr. Kirke, after a pause of hard 
thinkin^^, during which he retreated from the door and 
closed it again, "I simply put on one side the suggestion 
that Mr. Wyndham has anything at all to do with your 
dauf]:hter's unexplained absence. Rut since you seem so 
anxious to know something of his whereabouts, I will tell 
you the name of the place from which he wired to say that 
he would be unable to dine here as arranged. I chance to 
have it here among some papers. But, on your side, I must 
ask you to promise that this version you gave me of the 
manifestation in the Hall library shall go no further. It is 
a matter of no great moment in itself, but such a story 
might do great harm to the cause." 
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Mr. Thompson hesitated, for this was bitter to him. 
"Very well," he said, "I give you my word." 

So Mr. Kirke produced a wir^ from a heap of papers on 
the table; but ere he handed it over, he said suspiciously: 
*'I can't think why you said nothing about the affair at the 
time, if you really were behind the curtain." 

"I'll tell you," said Mr. Thompson, looking him straight 
in the face. "I didn't think it would be fair to give my host 
away when he was hoping to marry your daughter." 

"In that case," said Mr. Kirke slowly, turning red despite 
his lean sallowness, "I have to ask your pardon, Mr. Thomp- 
son. But you will find that your accusations against my 
future son-in-law are quite unfounded. And unless he 
prefers to keep quiet in order to spare my daughter's feel- 
ings, you will have further to deal with him concerning this 
matter." 

As he spoke, the door opened. Miss Kirke entered, 
caught sight of Mr. Thompson and bowed with exceeding 
aloofness. "Oh, I am sorry," she said. "I was going to 
ask you. Father, if you could see about that case of silver 
being opened. As I have not heard from Guy this morning, 
he will of course be coming to-day." And the door closed 
again. 

Mr. Thompson looked at Mr. Kirke. "Then your daugh- 
ter has not heard from Wyndham either ?" 

"No. But there is nothing in that, nothing at all. They 
are not sentimental correspondents. Still, I understand your 
anxiety." And Mr. Kirke returned to a subject far more 
important to him than the fate of a flighty young woman 
whom he considered bound to get into mischief sooner or 
later. "I cannot understand Wyndham allowing me to be 
misled in this manner !" Thus it was plain enough the seeds 
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liad been sown in Mr. Kirke's mind which would not be 
easily destroyed. 

Immediately after that Mr. Thompson left the house and 
drove on again towards Mannerby, which was a longish 
distance from Lennington. He managed the car badly, 
being deep in thought and conscious of a sort of bewilder- 
ing heaviness and oppression in his head ; but at last he came 
in sight of the mean, desolate little public-house which was 
all the inn which the place boasted, and he knew beforehaod 
that neither alone nor accompanied would Wyndham have 
stopped there. After a brief inquiry he went to the post 
office whence the telegram to Mr. Kirke had been dis- 
patched; but the girl there either did not or would not 
remember having sent it A good many people stopped their 
cars to send off wires at that office. It was on the main 
road to Scarborough, and they had a lot of traffic going 
past. She could not possibly say, she was sure. • . . And 
she returned to the perusal of a lady's journal. 

So there was nothing for Mr. Thompson to do but to 
return home, which he did far more slowly than he had 1 
come, for he was afraid of facing Mrs. Thompson with the 
news lie had to give her. The early dusk began to fall, and ' 
he had eaten nothing since breakfast. By the time he turned 
into the drive at the Grange, he felt more miserable than he 
had ever done in all his sheltered prosperous life. Then 
ill rough the gloom he saw Helen running out of the door. 
-\s lie stopped the car, she called out: "It's all right! It's ' 
all right! There is a wire from Maude. She wires from 
Scarborough: 'Came on here. Having a splendid time. 
Will write.' There is no proper address, but she is all right 
I knew she would be." 

Mr. Thompson rose stiffly from his seat without speaking 
and Helen looked anxiously at him: then he said in a low 
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tone: "She doesn't tell us she never went to Wressle at 
all." 

"No !" They heard the wind in the trees for a moment, 
until Helen said briskly: "You go in, Father; I will take 
the car round. You will find Mother quite reassured, be- 
cause we know how casual Maude is, of course." 

Mr. Thompson went indoors without speaking, unable at 
first to shake off that bewildered heaviness, but when he had 
eaten and rested, he began to be able to agree with Mrs. 
Thompson and Helen that Maude always was casual, and 
that perhaps he had been unduly anxious about her. 



CHAPTER XIX 

"For Summer is the time to love. 
But Winter is the time to prove 
How deeply Love is rooted. 
If it can lose its pretty flowers. 
And still remain alive and ours — 
Ah ! then we are well suited !" 

Mr. Thompson was only relieved on the surface; actually 
he was pretending to himself and his wife and Helen, just 
as they were pretending to themselves and to him. All 
were conscious, beneath what they allowed themselves to 
think, of a deep disquietude — for Maude had evidently 
wanted to deceive them. It went beyond a mere careless 
failure to let them know that she had changed her plans on 
the impulse of the moment. 

Mr. Thompson took down the Bradshaw and remarked 
that he should go over to Scarborough in the morning if no 
letter came from Maude: and Mrs. Thompson said perhaps 

he might as well ; not that she thought And she tried 

to look cheerful. 

*'\Vhy, Father," said Helen, "it will be like searching for 
a needle in a bottle of hay." And she also spoke with a gay 
carelessness. Then Mathilda entered the room to clear 
away the tea-things. She wore creaking stays that day, but 
moved with great pains to make no more noise than she 
could help, as if some one were ill in the house; and when 
she spoke, it was in a low, solemnly important voice. By 
this she showed that she was in the midst of the village 
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sensation and living up to her position. For through the 
miraculous agency common to Eastern bazaars and small 
villages, the whole of Muckleby already knew that Maude 
was suppo^d to have run off with young Wyndham, and 
that an injured father had been scouring the country in 
pursuit of his erring child. The Muckleby public viewed it 
exactly in the light of those somewhat trite expressions, and 
felt rather as if they were enjoying a film free of charge. 
All this, in spite of the fact that Mrs. Stainton had kept her 
promise of secrecy in the spirit as well as the letter. 

As Mathilda cautiously creaked away with the last cup 
and saucer, the outer bell rang. After a brief murmur out- 
side, she returned, closed the door, and said in the same, 
even voice as before, with an added tone of intense, respect- 
ful consideration : "Here is Mr. Bennett ! Shall you wish 
to see him, sir ?*' 

"No!" flung out Mr. Thompson: his former vague dis- 
trust of Bennett coming to the surface once more. "Cer- 
tainly not. I am engaged. What does he want ?" 

"He said, if you could spare him a few minutes, he very 
particularly wished to speak to you, sir," said Mathilda, 
enjo)ring herself very much indeed. For here was the other 
actor in the play; the disconsolate lover, of course. She 
knew exactly what to expect because of the little Cinema 
show at Lennington, which absorbed some of her wages on 
every day out. 

"I think you should see him, William," said Mrs. Thomp- 
son, who felt very curious. "Don't you, Helen ?" 

"Yes," said Helen, looking at the fire and exercising all 
her self-control. 

"Well! Weill Show him in," said Mr. Thompson 
impatiently. 

And immediately Bennett entered, it became clear that 
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he enjoyed the prospect of the interview no more than Mr. 
Thompson. He looked, indeed, supremely uncomfortable, 
and said at once, after a brief greeting: "I hear a nrniour 
in the village that Miss Maude has gone off with Wyndham. 
Is it true?" 

**Ccrtainly not. We have just heard that she is staying 
with friends in Scarborough," said Mr. Thompson, turning 
very red. **May I ask why you concern yourself in the 
matter?" 

"Surely," exclaimed Mrs. Thompson agitatedly, "there 
was no understanding between you and Maude, Mr. 
Bennett ?" 

Mr. Thompson gave his wife a stem look to be quiet and 
leave the matter to him : Helen sat quite still, witl) the blood 
all rushing to her heart, leaving her hands and feet deathly 
cold. 

"No," she heard Bennett saying from somewhere a long 
way off. Then her father again — ^Very stiffly: "Perhaps 
you will tell me why you asked the question, Mr. Bennett?" 

"That is what I came for," said Bennett. "At least, I 
felt I might inadvertently have had something to do with 

Wyndham's — that is " His usually steady manner had 

deserted him and he seemed at a loss for words. "I must 
begin by telling you something about myself that I had not 
meant to until next March — when my time with Harbottle 
is up. I am related to Wyndham. He is my second cousin. 
My grandmother was a sister of old Mr. Ned Wyndham, 
just as Guy's grandfather was a brother." 

"This is most extraordinary," said Mr. Thompson. 
"What possible reason could you have for concealing such a 
simple fact?" 

"Well, a lot of the land was left to me, and Wyndham 
felt he had been defrauded. You see I had practically never 
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seen the old man, and my cousin had always been looked 
upon as the sole heir. I don't wonder he was annoyed about 
it ; and when he wrote out to Egypt saying so, I did not feel 
especially aggrieved. But when I came over to England 
to take over the property, and decided to lelm something 
about land in order to do this thoroughly, I made up my 
mind to let him make the first advances. And — well, he 
didn't make them ! He said nothing about the relationship, 
and I don't fancy he was too keen on people knowing exactly 
how much of the estate had gone away from him. So I said 
nothing either." 

"But why on earth did you come to Muckleby?" inter- 
posed Helen ; and Mr. Thompson gave her an impatient look 
also, for he did so dislike people "butting in" when he was 
conducting a case. 

"I came to Muckleby because Harbottle was the only 
first-class farmer in this neighbourhood who would take a 
pupil. And I had to be somewhere about here, because if 
you want to farm in the East Riding, you want to learn in 
the East Riding. Soil, climate, and the men you have to 
deal with vary extraordinarily in different parts of England, 
so I am told. And I was determined to do the thing well, 
if I could. I gave up a career I liked because I thought it 
was my job at the present time to make the most of the land 
that had been left to me, and I mean to do it. But I have 
been entirely on my own since I was seventeen, and I am 
so used to arranging my life without reference to any one, 
that I never realized what complications might ensue. I 
simply told the lawyers in Lennington to hold their tongues 
— and their clerks' tongues — or I should remove my busi- 
ness : and they did. There was another reason why I wanted 
neither Harbottle nor the men I worked with to know I 
owned the land we were cultivating, and that was because 
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I thought I should learn far more if they remained igno- 
rant/' 

"It all seems rather odd to me," said Mr. Tliompson. 
**But of course you know your own business best." 

"I first began to see it would work out unsatisfactorily 
when I got to know you and your family. Hitherto, I had 
kept entirely to myself, working in the day and reading in 
my room at night." Bennett suddenly smiled at Helen. 
"You remember that first night?" 

"Yes! Yes!" said Mr. Thompson, answering for her. 
"We all remember that evening. And so you felt you had 
made a mistake. Then why did you not rectify it at once?" 

"Well, it would have quite spoilt my training at the Har- 
bottles', for one thing," said Bennett. "Everything must 
have been on a different footing, of course. I wanted to 
stay until next March. And also, I could see Wyndham did 
not want to bother with me, and I felt the longer I kept 
the relationship to myself the better he would be pleased. 
I regretted what I had done, but whether I explained then 
or in the following March did not seem to me to matter." 
He paused. **I was quite aware already that — ^that the 
member of this family whose opinion I valued most would 
not be influenced by my worldly circumstances one way or 
another." 

Helen could not look his way. Was it Maude he was 
meaning? Then Mrs. Thompson spoke again. 

"Still, I do not quite see what this has to do " 

"I'm coming to that now." Bennett's lean face was 
flushed and he pushed his hair up from his forehead. "I 
always knew Wyndham felt I had supplanted him once; 

and 1 think he couldn't bear — it maddened him to think " 

He stopped short. How the dickens was he to tell these 
people that Maude had been playing him off against Wynd- 
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am, having somehow divined that Wyndham might sacrifice 
lildred Kirke and all her money rather than be supplanted 
1 Maude's affections as he had been in the uncle's will? 
My cousin thought I wanted to mafry Miss Maude, I be- 
eve," was all Bennett could find to say finally. "He knew 
often came to the Grange." 

Here Helen suddenly interposed, looking straight at him 
or the first time. "Whose property was the Grange? It 
ras bought through the executors, of course. But whose 
ras it?" 

"Mine, before I sold it. I wanted capital to farm on the 
itest improved lines." 

"Then when you showed Father over, and pointed out 
le disadvantages, it was your own place you were run- 
ing down ?" 

"Oh, I didn't run it down. I just saw he knew nothing 
bout such property, and I wanted to deal fairly by him, 
ecause I saw he was likely to deal fairly by me." 

"There, you see, William!" exclaimed Mrs. Thompson, 
*eling, despite all her anxiety, the satisfaction every good 
ife of nearly thirty years' standing must feel in such a 
loment. "I told you so. After we once got to know Mr. 
iennett, I felt sure he had not been trying to *do' us." 

And this time Mr. Thompson had every reason to resent 
le interruption, for it obliged him to offer explanations. 
H — hem!" he said. "Naturally, one lives in a business 
'orld, and one judges things on business lines. The fact is, 
e— er — rather fancied you might be crabbing the Grange 
•cause you wanted to buy it yourself." 

"Well, I'm blest!" commented Bennett; then he smiled 
)r the second time during the whole business. "I don't 
now, though, that I might not have thought the same 
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thing in your place. After all, as you say, this is a business 
world. Doesn't do to trust anybody, I suppose." 

**But I still think it funny," continued Mrs. Thompson, 
"that Mr. Wyndham did not give us a hint when we spoke 
to him about you, Mr. Bennett." 

"Oh, by that time it had become an understood thing that 
nothing was to be said about the relationship while I re- 
mained with I larbottle. Wyndham would not feel at liberty 
to say anything," answered Bennett. "I can't blame him for 
that." 

"But even so, he might have taken a different tone," said 
Mrs. Thompson. *'I must own, I don't think it was 

quite " She paused. "But anyway, we all know where 

we are now. That is one comfort." 

"Well," said Bennett, rising, "if I can go anywhere or do 
anything, I am at your service, you know." 

Mrs. Thompson, however, assured him that they would 
be quite certain to have a letter from Maude in the morn- 
ing ; so he shook hands with his hostess and Helen, and was 
escorted by Mr. Thompson to the door. 

As soon as he was out of earshot Mrs. Thompson ex- 
claimed: "IJow extraordinary! But he seems quite upset, 
poor man ! I never saw him so upset. He is generally so 
very steady and calm. I am afraid he is very much in love 
with Maude." 

"Why afraid?" said Helen, without looking round. "He 
is all right." 

"I don't think she would have him. She would want 

somebody gayer and more " She paused. "I don't think 

he has any chance, though I liked him more to-night than I 
ever have done. Didn't you, Helen?*' 

"Oh, I don't know,'' said Helen. 

"I am sorry about him and Maude. And there was poor 
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Tom Stainton. But she can't help their falling in love with 
her. I am sure poor Bennett has no chance/' said Mrs. 
Thompson. 

'She seemed keen enough on him," said Helen. 
'Well, she did," acknowledged Mrs. Thompson: then 
something in her elder daughter's voice arrested her atten- 
tion. "You sound tired, Helen." 

"Oh, I'm all right," said Helen shortly. 

And with that Mr. Thompson came back into the room, 
where he and Mrs. Thompson continued to wonder at inter- 
vals about what they had heard until it was time to go to 
bed. 

Though Mrs. Thompson was troubled, she fell asleep 
quickly, but Mr. Thompson lay awake until past one with 
all he had done during the day passing like a chaotic pano- 
rama through his mind. At last he dropped off into an 
uneasy slumber; but he awakened again about half -past 
three to find his anxieties and pricking annoyances accentu- 
ated, as they are wont to be at that hour. All sorts of past 
irritations and wounds to his vanity kept springing up from 
nowhere in his memory, and from that he passed into that 
curious state of mind in which a man views himself from 
the outside, not as the neighbours see him, or as he is used 
to seeing himself, but as he really is. And this made Mr. 
Thompson afraid; because no man can look on that gro- 
tesque nakedness without feeling it to be abnormal — 
something human eyes were not meant to see. He put out 
his hand to touch Mrs. Thompson, for the instinct of self- 
presfervation drove him to get back at once, somehow, that 
merciful haze of human kindness with which all men clothe 
themselves and their fellows — the haze that has a rainbow 
promise in it of what may be. Mrs. Thompson woke easily 
at her husband's touch, for she too had been full of trouble 
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before she fell asleep. "Can't you get off, William ? Why, 
it must be very late." And she pressed the bulb of the flash- 
light to look at the time. *'After half-past three !" 

"I slept a little while.** As he spoke, he was already 
free from the terror, though feeling the eflFect of it still 
''But I am worrying about Maude. I never ought to have 
dragged you and the girls away from all your friends to a 
remote country place like this." 

**You meant it for the best," said Mrs. Thompson. 

There was a silence, then Mr. Thompson blurted oat: 
"I blame myself. I wanted to get away from Wressk. 
Everything I do turns out wrong." 

"How can you say so ?** answered Mrs. Thompson. "Look 
at the good you did there. And it has been just the same 
since you came to Muckleby. You are always trying to 
make people better and happier." 

"Yes. I think I can't do it in the right way, though. 
There must be something wrong. I don't know what it is, 
Tm sure." And he lay staring miserably into the darkness; 
but his soul, oddly enough, was for the first time dimly sc^ 
ing a doorway into the light. He might never reach it, but 
his soul was looking that way. "Perhaps I think of myself 
most — I don't know." 

**It's not your fault if your efforts are not appreciated," 
urged Mrs. Thompson. "People have always been the same 
about not wanting to be improved. Why, even in the 
Bible " 

Mr. Thompson said nothing, and his wife continued once 
more: "Think what a splendid testimonial the Wressk 
people gave you when we left. I shall never forget Aat 
presentation meeting as long as I live. I saw two ladies 
crying, and I'm sure I had all I could do— Don't you 
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remember what the editor said in the Wressle paper next 
dayr 

"Didn't recall the exact words," muttered Mr. Thompson, 
only because he wanted to hear them spoken aloud. 

"Why, he said that few living men had ever received such 
a spontaneous tribute from all classes of their fellow-towns- 
people," quoted Mrs. Thompson. 

"Ah, I remember now," said Mr. Thompson. "But those 
newspaper fellows have to talk like that, you know." Then 
he sought and found her hand. "I supjpose we had better 
get off to sleep, if we can." 

No words of affection had passed between these two, but 
they were both deeply aware of having found comfort in 
each other: Mr. Thompson because he received consolation, 
and Mrs. Thompson because she was able to give it 



C3IAPTER XX 

''Oh ! Spring is but a Faithless Jwdt, 
She called ont 'Coming I' and has stajed; 
Then sends Old Winter back again 
To plague as with his wind and rain." 

Mathilda Bain arrived very early next morning; in spite 
of the fact that she had been up later than usual the n^gfat 
before, entertaining a considerable number of callers. 
Indeed, her sister's little house, where she made her home, 
was quite unpleasantly thronged at one hour of the evening 
with acquaintances who came just to borrow a reel of cot- 
ton, or ask for a recipe, or b^ a bit of dried sage. And to 
all of them Mathilda said the same thing, though in different 
phraseology ; she did not go to folk's houses and then come 
away and repeat what she heard. The Bains never had 
been that sort, and never would be, she trusted; and thus 
she enhanced her own reputation and prevented the people 
of Muckleby from finding out that she knew no more than 
they did about the romantic flight which was supposed to 
have taken place. 

This morning she preserved the same demeanour with 
Mrs. Kcrman, looking as if she knew volumes, but with a 
mouth as tight as a button, the while she prepared Mr. and 
Mrs. Thompson's morning tea with a sort of confidential 
gravity, as if she knew the worst and was doing her best 
to help them to bear it. She even declined to say whether 
the back passage should be cleaned, inferring that she left 
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it in solemn abeyance until she should* be at liberty to say 
whether the family would be equal to the clinking of 
buckets or not. And the moment the postman appeared in 
sight, she was out like a flash and off down the drive to 
meet him, forestalling Helen, who had nm out on the same 
errand. She delivered up the letters at once, but not- before 
her gimlet eye had remarked the absence of any envelope 
directed in Maude's handwriting, and her manner became 
more portentously sympathetic than ever. 

"Have they heard anything?" asked Mrs. Kerman when 
she went back into the kitchen. 

"I'm sure I can't say," replied Mathilda, pursing up her 
mouth and looking as if she knew volumes. 

It was a lovely day such as comes sometimes at the turn 
of the year, quite mild and still, and when the butcher's 
young man came, Mathilda stood in the sunshine talking to 
him at the back door. "I expect," he said, "you'll have 
heard the news?" 

"I mostly do," said Mathilda. "What bit, do you thinks 
have you got hold of now ?" 

"Why, about Mr. Wyndham's wedding being all off," said 
the butcher. "Seems Miss Kirke sent word down to the 
Han late last night that they Vere to return some curtains 
and things she had sent, at once, as she was going away and 
Kirke's house would be closed. A girl I know goes with 
the young feller that brought the message, and he said 
there had been a rare old row at Kirke's." 

"I wonder," said Mrs. Kerman over Mathilda's shoulder, 
'^f it has anything to do with all these tales about Miss 

Maude and " She broke off, her jaw dropping before 

the sodden vindictive intensity of Mathilda's gaze. "No 
offence meant, I'm sure," she murmured, not knowing la 
tile least what she did mean. 
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"Well, I must be off!" said the butcher, and before the 
two women could forget their differences in the desire to 
retain him, he was away on his bicycle, going swiftly down 
tb.e road. 

Mathilda denied Mrs. Kerman the pleasures of discussion 
as a punishment, and walked straight past her to the front 
of the house. There Mr. Thompson was pottering restlessly 
about the lawn, waiting until it was time to go to the train 
and start his depressing journey, If Maude were all right, 
she would be intensely annoyed at his following her and 
making all this fuss after her wire of the previous day ; and 

if not Mr. Thompson began to stub weeds in the lawn 

with a sort of miserable energy. Then he saw Mathilda 
before him, wearing a look of discreet solicitude, but unable 
to hide a sense of enjoyment so keen that it quivered in the 
very hairs of her head. "Butcher's boy has just been," she 
said, s|>caking with artificial calm, as though to intimate 
she did not wish to intrude into any family secrets whatever, 
and Mr. Thompson might take it or leave it. "He says the 
wedding at the Hall is off. The Kirkes is going away at 
once." 

**\Vhat!" cried Mr. Thompson, startled out of his dis- 
cretion. "There was no idea of such a thing when I saw 
them yesterday." Then he recovered himself. "Nonsense, 
Matliilda ! What sort of ridiculous stuff will you get hold 
of next? Who told you, did you say?" 

**ljutchcr*s boy. And he had it from the messenger Miss 
Kirke sent to the Hall to fetch some of her curtains and 
things back that she had there ready for when she was 
married," said Mathilda, all in a breath. 

"Oh! Some ridiculous mistake!" said Mr. Thompson; 
but all the same he threw down his spud and hastened 
towards the house. 
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Mrs. Thompson was in the sitting-room, but just as he 
began his tale Mathilda was there again, rather breathless, 
holding a telegram in her hand. "Tell the boy to wait, 
Mathilda," said Mr. Thompson hastily. "There may be a 
reply." And with intense reluctance Mathilda was forced to 
withdraw as he tore open the envelope. "It is from her," 
he said, turning first purple and then quite pale. "She's 
married to Wyndham! They were married this morning!" 

Mrs. Thompson stared for a moment ; then her face be- 
gan to work and she burst into tears. "Married ! And none 
of us there ! Oh, my poor little girl ! My poor little girl ! 
To think she was married all alone with none of us there !" 

But though Mr. Thompson loved his daughter he was not 
a mother, and he could not go quite as far as that. "I 
don't pity her at all," he said. "It was her own doing. She 
has behaved abominably to us, Henrietta. She ought not to 
have caused us all the anxiety we have gone through during 
the last few days. And Wyndham, too! The whole pro- 
ceeding has been most unpleasant — most unpleasant ! What 
about that poor girl who was to have been married to the 
scoundrel in three weeks* time? I don't like her: and I 
dislike Kirke intensely. But I am sorry this has happened. 
I deeply regret it. Surely Maude could have found a hus- 
band without behaving in this fashion." 

"But if she loves him !" sobbed Mrs. Thompson. 

"Well, we can only hope she may go on doing so," said 
Mr. Thompson heavily. "But it is a bad start. A bad 
start!" 

Then Helen came in, alarmed to see her mother in tears, 
and they told her that her sister was married to Wyndham. 

"Married !" She sat down on a chair near the table and 
looked at them with startled eyes : then her face softened. 
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''Dear old Maude ! I can't realize it Married I Oh, I do 
hope she will be happy \" 

"She was wrong/' sobbed Mrs. Thompson. "I know she 
ought not to have gone as she did. But when people are 
in love " 

"People in love can still exercise common sense,** said 
Mk-. Thompson; who had forgotten. 

Helen smiled at him, trying to conciliate him and so 
make things easier for her sister. "Why, Father! 'None 
are ever wise in love, this doth every courting prove.' You 
remember that, don't you?" 

*'I am perfectly certain " b^;an Mr. Thompson rather 

blusteringly. 

Then Mrs. Thompson glanced at him through her tears, 
and it queerly became plain that she had once been a girl: 
a fact not often realizable. "Why, William, don't you 
remember that time when you wouU walk home in the rain 
without a hat and coat, rather th^n come in the carriage, 
because you thought I had cut a dance with you ?" 

**Can't say I do !" he answered. But perhaps that or some 
other memory did come back to him, though faintly ; for he 
added after a pause, in a different voice: "Well, if they 
are as happy as we have been, my dear, they will do very 
well." But he immediately went on to say in a very matter- 
of-fact voice: "Bless my soul, that telegraph boy has been 
wailing here all this time !" And so bustled out. 

Mrs. Thompson turned to Helen. "I wonder if Bennett 
knows. Don't you think we ought to tell him? I am afraid 
he will feel it dreadfully." 

**I don't know," Helen paused. "I suppose so." And 
the thought went through her: How would he take it? 
Would he be very unhappy ? 

*'You might just run across and let him know, I think," 
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pursued Mrs. Thompson. "Or perhaps he will come here. 
Shall we wait a little and see?*' 

''Oh, 111 go/' said Helen : for she would not let him run 
the risk of being told by a stranger and taken at a disad- 
vantage. "I saw him in that field across the road half an 
hour ago, and I daresay he is there still." 

She went out, taking her old hat and coat from the hall 
as she passed, and trying to get words ready in which she 
could convey the news to him. But when she came up to 
him at the edge of the field, she blurted out: "We have 
heard from Maude. She and Wyndham are married." 

"You dop't mean it!" he said. "Well, I hope the/11 be 
very happy. Poor luck for Miss Kirke, of course, but I 
don't fancy she will break her heart over him." Then he 
b^^n to look anxious and rather excited. "I say, you 
didn't think I came to the Grange to see your sister, did 
you?" 

"Oh, I don't know ! Yes, I did. Not at first, but I did 
afterwards." 

He put his hand on her arm, and, to her surprise, she 
noticed it was trembling. "Surely you couldn't seriously 
believe I should bother my head about Maude with you 
there?" 

Helen laughed nervously ; but she looked him straight in 
the face and would not allow herself to feel "silly." "If you 
had done, there was nothing to be surprised at. Men always 
did admire Maude, and I never was very attractive to* them." 

"No," agreed Bennett, and though Helen meant what she 
said, his ready acquiescence made her feel nettled. 

"I didn't want to!" she said defiantly, throwing up her 
chin. 

"No. I'm glad of it. I should hate that kind for a wife," 
he said. 
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'*A wife ! What's that to do with it?" said Helen. 

**A great deal, I hope." He paused, and though she pre- 
tended not to notice his hand on her arm, she could feel its 
trembling. **Come, Helen ; haven't you been unkind to mc 
long enough to satisfy even your pride? I have been very 
patient, because I thought you needed rope; but I couldn't 
have done it if I had not thotight all the time you cared for 
me at the bottom. Have I been deceiving myself all the 
time?" 

**Then it was always me?" breathed Helen. 

** Always. I'm not going to say I fell in love with you 
directly I saw you, because I didn't. When we walked home 
from Muckleby Hill that night in the moonlight, I thought 
you a nice girl, but I wanted to get home to my pipe and 
go to bed. There's nothing of the wildly romantic about 
tiie affair, but I love you now, and there's an end of it. You 
arc the wife I want." 

She did not speak, and he began again in a different tone. 
'Then I've been wrong: you don't care for me? I don't 
know why I thought you did; I daresay I was a conceited 
fool. You never gave me any real cause to think so." 

Then he felt her other hand on the one of his that held 
her arm, and he saw she could not speak because she was 
trying not to cry. Suddenly, he bent to kiss that tremulous 
mouth ; and with an ardour that surprised his inexperienced 
sweetheart. 

But it is wonderful how soon lovers get used to love ; and 
even as they walked back to the Grange together those kisses 
no longer seemed strange to Helen. She was fine enough 
to take it all quite simply, and she only had a sense — grow- 
ing stronger every moment — of something that was already 
hedging her round and keeping her safe against all that 
could happen in the world. The worries and troubles would 
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come, but they would be outside. Already she was con- 
scious of that deepest thought of men and women who are 
happy in their marriage — "so long as we have each other." 
And the day was like spring, and the sun shone on the 
greenish trunks of the trees. . . . 

They met Mr. Thompson as they went across the garden, 
but Bennett would not loose his grasp of Helen's arm, and 
called out at once, in a boyish, excited tone quite unlike any 
Mr. Thompson had ever heard from him: **Helen is trying 
to run away from me ; but she can't ! Fve got her for life." 

"What?" Poor Mr. Thompson put his hand to his head, 
which was understandable ; for he really was having rather 
a lot of shocks in one short morning. "Do you mean that 
you and Helen are engaged to be married ?" 

He was answered in detail, and the news was also con- 
veyed to Mrs. Thompson; and when she had adjusted her 
mind to the fact of a man having preferred Helen to Maude, 
both parents began to feel pleased about the marriage, 
though still a little bewildered by these quick happenings in 
their family, which deprived them of both daughters at a 
blow. But after Bennett had gone away and they had time 
to settle down to the new conditions, Mr. Thompson so re- 
gained his normal spirits that by the time he sat down to 
supper with his future son-in-law, he was able to say quite 
gaily: "Then you're going to be a farmer's wife, Helen, 
as well as a farmer's daughter?" And he threw out his 
chest in quite the old splendid style as he added to Bennett : 
"Can't follow a better trade ! Adam delved and Eve span, 
• you know; only you'll have to be content to let your Eve 
employ the spanner — ha! ha! Excellent hand with a car, 
isn't she. Mother?" 

They all laughed, and it is a fact — so potent is love to 
work all sorts of little miracles as well as the one big one — 
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that Bennett's laugh was actnally genaine, and he consicfend 
this an excellent jest. 

But the thoughts of Mr. and Mrs. Thonq>son kept turning 
to Maude, despite their preoccupation with tiie couple seated 
at the table/ and Helen somehow felt nearer to her sister io 
her new-found happiness than she had ever done before. 
"Dear old Maude — if only she might be as happy r* And 
she looked at her own lover with shining eyes. 

Next day, however, Bennett and Helen entered upon a 
different phase of their courtship, and they began to enjoy 
the quiet happiness which comes to steadfast natures who 
love worthily and can be certain of each other. Three days 
after that, Mr. and Mrs. Wyndham suddenly turned up to 
answer in person a strongly-worded letter from Mr. Thomp- 
son. 

But Mathilda Bain and the Muckleby audience behind her 
never witnessed a more disappointing close to any perform- 
ance. The runaway couple did not return to the ancestral 
home in an agitated and remorseful manner, to go down 
on their knees before Mr. Thompson's arm-chair; quite the 
contrary. They seemed in excellent spirits and very well 
pleased with themselves, announcing that they had already 
taken a flat in London vacated by a friend of Wyndham*s 
who was leaving unexpectedly for India, and that they 
intended to let the Hall for a term of years. 

"Can't afford both," said Maude gaily, "and I don't see 
myself stuck down here in Muckleby from one year's end 
to the other. We both love dancing. I expect we shall have 
great times." 

"Never saw such a dancer as Maude," said Wyndham. 
"We went to a club the night before last, and there wasn't a 
girl in the place to touch her at it, though some of them had 
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come on from the variety shows." And it was obvious that 
he was greatly enamoured of his bride. 

This preoccupation prevented Wyndljam from objecting 
to Helen's engagement as acutely as he might have done, 
though he did not like it, of course; while Maude' had 
already explained to her husband — and firmly believed — ^that 
Bennett had proposed to Helen out of pique because she her- 
self had gone off with another man. 

So next morning they "trapsed about the village" — to 
quote Granny Wilson — "as bold as brass" : and Mrs. Stain- 
ton, who saw them from the window of a cottage, felt 
some natural bitterness. She had not exactly wanted 
Maude to come to a bad end ; but she did not wish her to 
come to such a good end as all that. But perhaps Mrs. 
Stainton assumed a little too soon that Mr. and Mrs. Wynd- 
ham's future together would be quite so victoriously tri- 
umphant as it appeared when they went down the village 
street that morning, for it was not entirely unlikely that the 
bridegroom might sooner or later regret at odd moments 
the loss of a safe income and a perfectly safe wife, and he 
was not one to keep this feeling hidden within his own 
heart 

However, all was roses now; and the Thompsons' 
anxieties on Maude's behalf were set at rest. But a further 
matrimonial surprise awaited them. Mathilda came in one 
morning with every bow and feather about her declaring 
she'd got him! — even before she delivered her news. The 
wedding was to take place about Lady Day when the 
farmer's foreman went into a new cottage, and she would 
be glad if they would look out for a fresh servant at once. 

Helen had not the heart to be sorry when she was so 
happily bent on marriage herself, but she did wish this had 
happened at some ot(ier time, because her own wedding was 
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**I think Helen ought to write by return," said Mr. 
riiotnpson. 

-•'Whatever shall we do without Helen?" said Mrs. 
rhompson. For she began to realize that Maude's marriage 
irould not have made a very great difference in her life if 
Ihe could have kept Helen. The daughter who had always 
taken the second place in her thoughts — th#ugh she loved 
them both — was the one whom she would miss the most. 

Helen went to write the letter, but turned to say reassur- 
ingly: "Don't you worry about servants, Mother. If we 
can only get the ghost-proof pair to stay for a couple of 
months, you will find others to follow. It was those two 
leaving the way they did that gave the place a bad name." 

"Rare joke," chuckled Mr. Thompson, '*if we can manage 
to clear the Grange of its ghostly reputation through one 
of Kirke's crack-brained articles." 

"Things always work out right for people who try their 
best," replied Mrs. Thompson comfortably. "At least, you 

think so when they do do ; when they don't " And she 

left it at that. "I can't help wondering about poor Tom 
Stainton." 

"Oh, Mrs. Stainton heard from him yesterday," said 
Helen. "Didn't I tell you ? And he seems to like both the 
people and the job he has found." 

"Well, he is young and full of spirit," said Mr. Thompson. 
'Tie is suited to a young nation." But a vague discomfort 
remained in the back of his mind as he thought of Mr. and 
Mrs. Stainton. "I wish the Vicar were not such an impos- 
sible man to help," he said irritably. 

"Oh, Jim will find a way somehow," said Helen. "There's 
nobody like Jim for anything of that sort." 

"Oh, Jim !" said Mrs. Thompson. "He'll do all we leave 
undone." Then she and Mr. Thompson smiled at each 
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other in an amused manner as their daughter went out; but 
beneath that amusement was a deeper feeling. 

"I'm glad she has got such a good man for a husband, 
at any rate/' said Mrs. Thompson* 

''Yes. Always liked him! Didn't quite understand him 
at first, but always said he was above the average/' said 
Mr. Thompson. "I flatter myself I am a pretty fair judge 
of character, as a rule/' 

Mrs. Thompson stared at her husband. After what he 
had always said about Bennett! She opened her Hps to 
say this, closed them again, and went on witfi her kn^tiag. 
For, though she was not what is called a clever wcmian, she 
had accomplished what many cleverer women seem unable 
to do : she had learned some of the more obvious lessons of 
married life. 



CHAPTER XXI 

**No Girle her Wedding Day forgets. 
So we will gather Violets, 
That Thou and I and they may be 
Part of her sweetest Memory." 

The two new servants arrived on the day appointed, and 
tiiough they obviously felt that their present situation was 
a great come-down after being the handmaids of a bishop, 
Aey seemed content to regard it as a sort of retreat which 
they had agreed to enter before leaving domestic service 
altogether at the end of the summer, when they intended to 
take over a small cake and confectionery business at Bolt- 
ingsea. In the meantime, they did their work exceedingly 
wdl, though creating an atmosphere in the back premises 
which Mrs. Kerman found exceedingly difficult to breathe 
with any comfort. So she became first crushed itfid then 
defiant, only remaining because they would be gone in four 
or five months and she had a family to consither. 

Mr. Thompson was feeling a little lonely at this time, 
because Helen and Mrs. Thompson always seemed to be 
occupied about clothes, or going over to Scarborough for 
the night for fittings, or otherwise so engaged that they had 
no attention to spare for him. He was displaced from his 
stand as a pivot on which the family circle revolved, aiid 
he did not like it, though he said nothing about it. At least, 
he told his wife and family several times a day that he said 
iiothiiig about the manner in which he was inconvenienced. 
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an<l ui cour-c lie i»uj;hi to know. But a certain good action 
!»ni'.L:hl il^ own rcwanl, though the othcr-way-on preachers 
now say that ncvur happens. For Mr. Thompson took some 
tea to tiranny \Vil>on, when she began to talk about old 
times, as usual. telling him how well she remembered the 
grand dt»ini,'N there were when she was a lass, after the 
S(juire and his wife of those days had ridden away in a 
carriaije an<l pair on their honeymoon. 

"Ayu, there was grand doings in the country in them 
times, nut like now," she grumbled. . . . And here was 
the germ of a new idea ; and a new idea was all Mr. Thomp- 
son needed tu make him forget his grievances, so that he 
could be eager and happy again. 

"Jftrr they had gone, did j'ou say?" he asked, falling on 
the siigj^estion like a dog on a bone. 

"Yes/' said Granny. "I can just see 'em now " 

"IJut what did you doT' interrupted Mr. Thompson. 
"What form did the rejoicings take at a country wedding? 
I aj:,'ree with you that it is a duty for people like ourselves 
to make such times an occasion for providing a little change 
and festivity in village Hfe. But how was it done?" 

J'luis asked, with a pistol at her ear, as it were, Granny 
\\'ilson seemed unable to give a definite description. "I 
(lout know. It wasn't here in Muckleby. It was when I 
lived s^:vant in the North Riding. The lads run for the 
bri(le\s garter, for one thing, I remember." 

"Ran races, you inean?" said Mr. Thompson eagerly. 
"And what did the winner receive?" 

"CJh, only the ribbon and the luck. He was to be the one 
to be married next. But that's a long time ago — a long time 

ago " And she sat looking at the fire. Then she 

roused herself. "Folks is different now, Mr. Thompson." 

*'I don't know. I don't know. Granny," said Mr. Thomp- 
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son cheerfully. "Perhaps you may see another race like 
that before you die. You never know." 

She glanced at him shrewdly out of her keen old eyes. 
"It's no use you trying to get one up at Miss Helen's wed- 
ding. The lads wouldn't race for a bit of ribbon now : and 
they're in no hurry to know when they'll be married." 

"Come ! Come !" smiled Mr. Thompson. "Love remains 
the same, you know, however the world changes." 

"Does it ?" said Granny. "Nay ; it was different when I 
was young." And she looked again into the fire. 

All the same, Mr. Thompson stepped quite buoyantly 
down the village street when he came away, for he was 
filled with the glow of a quickening idea, which is more 
exhilarating to some natures than any other stimulant. But 
Helen and Bennett were absolutely bent on having a quiet 
wedding at nine o'clock in the morning, after which they 
would drive straight away in the car to start their honey- 
moon ; so he determined to say nothing about his plans for 
the present, for he felt sure Mrs. Thompson would try to 
put obstacles in the way, besides being too busy to attend 
to him. He therefore cast about for another female 
assistant — ^because a wedding seemed somehow to be almost 
entirely a feminine affair — and he turned his steps towards 
the Vicarage. But on second thoughts he felt there was a 
want of breadth and festiveness about Mrs. Stainton which 
would be fatal to anything rollicking: and he saw already 
in his own mind a jolly picture of the young Squire's wed- 
ding, which was gaining colour and detail every minute. 
No matter if the young Squire had already married Maude 
sordidly at a registrar's office, Bennett was the next of kin, 
and that would do just as well. Then the idea of jollity 
naturally suggested Mrs. Harbottle, and he turned that way 
at once, feeling glad Harbottle would be at market. That 
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fl[ood lady proved to be as comfortable and ssrmpathetic as 
Mr. Thompson expected, but^she was not encouraging about 
the race. "You see, Mr. Thompson/' she said frankly, 
'*ever}bocly wears suspenders in these days, and that some- 
how seems to make as if there wouldn't be much m it, if 
you know what I mean." 

liUt Mr. Thompson was not going to subscribe to tlus 
unconsciously propounded theory that old customs shottU 
cease to be kept up because they have no direct bearing 
upon the present conditions of life, and he also felt that 
Mrs. Harbottle was a little more than necessarily frank. 
"I fail to see what difference it makes that the— cr— 
attachments you mention are generally worn," he said. 
*The spirit of the thing is our main concern, of course." 

"Oh, well,"' said Mrs. Harbottle jovially, "I'm always in 
for a bit of fun, you know. And it does seem a pity for 
two young ladies to be married in the place and nobody get 
any fun out of it at all. I agree with you about that." 

''I thought of giving a tea in the bam to everybody after 
the race was over,'* continued Mr. Thompson. 

''Now that's something like!" said Mrs. Harbottle. "Oh, 
any of the lads'll run to oblige if you're going to give a 
tea afterwards. You get the garter and I'll see to the food 
all right." 

Mr. Thompson looked thoughtful. "I am rather anxiotis 
to prevent Mrs. Thompson from being worried with this," 
he said. *'She seems to have enough on her hands. So 

perhaps you I hardly know how I could procure one. 

It ought to be rather ornamental, I suppose?" 

"I know !" cried Mrs. Harbottle, who was rapidly getting 
into her stride. "There's a draper's catalogue with pictures 
1 was looking over last night, and I wondered to myself 
who could want gathered blue satin garters with little pink 
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roses on. They'll be very *' She paused, seeing Bennett 

at the door, and concluded gaily : "Now, Mr. Bennett, you 
find me and Mr. Thompson just choosing garters. He likes 
those with roses on best." 

Bennett glanced at his father-in-law with such natural 
surprise that Mr. Thompson felt reluctantly botmd to relate 
the purpose of his quest, explaining with dignity that his 
motive was to continue that brightening of rural conditions 
which had been one of his prime objects ever since he came 
to Muckleby. Bennett replied at once that it was a splen- 
did idea, but Mrs. Harbottle and Mr. Thompson saw clearly 
enough that he would have forgotten all about it before he 
got half-way across the garden. For he saw Muckleby as 
an abode of bliss, at this time, which needed no brightening 
whatever. 

Helen heard rumours about a treat of some sort that was 
to take place on her wedding day; but she also was too 
much engrossed in her own happiness to feel much interest 
in what would be done on that wonderful day, after she 
and Jim had left for Paradise. Mrs. Thompson was even 
more vague in her ideas. If William liked to do something 
for the villagers, of course he could please himself, but she 
asked no questions because she had enough to do already, 
and did not wish to have any hand in the preparation of a 
tea in the bam for the entire population of Muckleby. Un- 
like her husband, she was glad that Helen insisted on a 
very quiet wedding, because it saved such a lot of trouble: 
and as the Thompsons had no relations nearer than cousins, 
tiie matter was not difficult to arrange without offending 
anyone. 

So on a lovely April morning, immediately after break- 
hut, Heleo^walked across the garden and down the lane 
to tiie village church, with the birds singing and singing 
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He swung round, and there was Betsy staring up at him, 
wide eyed. "Granny says I was to tell you garters in them 
days didn't have no 'lastic in. You didn't ought to have no 
'lastic in." 

Before he could answer her, Mrs. Harbottle had touched 
him on the arm. "I wondered if you could spare a minute. 
I wasn't sure about cutting up those hams " 

And immediately Mr. Thompson was himself again, first 
escorting Mrs. Thompson and Mrs. Stainton to the house, 
and then bustling away to the barn as if the fate of Eng- 
land depended on it. 

A shower fell about twelve, and he endured intense 
anxiety: the sun came out again at three, and his spirits 
went up with a rim — ^as if he were a thermometer, and the 
merry sun had a finger on the bulb. But the race for the 
bride's garter was a disappointment, because the few young 
men who sheepishly "obliged" were not in the least keen, 
and a rather lumbering fellow who could not run at all 
came in first. The spectators who had listlessly gathered to 
watch the race on their way to the tea, thought it was "a 
lot o' silliness," and blamed Mr. Thompson's urban upbring- 
ing. But when Mr. Thompson presented a handsome silver 
cream-jug with the despised garter, the affair took on a 
different aspect. Young men were reproached by friends 
and relatives for not having run for a cream-jug which 
they might so easily have won : and though they replied that 
they didn't want no silver cream-jugs, many an eligible 
Mucklebyite felt a private inclination to kick himself. 

Then came the tea; and here at least was no misimder- 
standing. With Mr. Thompson and Mrs. Harbottle in 
charge, everybody was sure of a good meal ; and if they did 
have to listen to a speech from Mr. Thompson, it would be 
well worth it. The entire population of Muckleby was two 
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Then Mr. Thompson sat down, amid long and continued 
applause, mingled with a ripple of laughter which he could 
not quite understand, until somebody whispered that the 
winner had been "walking out" with a young woman for 
eleven years, always hovering on the brink of mjitrimony, 
but afraid to make the final plunge. 

After tea the company went away, partly because it was 
time for the children to be in bed, and partly because the 
tables were so closely packed that nothing could be cleared 
until the revellers were out of the place. Mrs. Harbottle 
bad enlisted a band of willing workers under her, and the 
stately assistance of the bishop's late cook and housemaid 
was also given. They said they were quite used to chari- 
table affairs of this kind ; which remark was about to pro- 
duce a rupture between themselves and Mrs. Kerman which 
no "consitheration" for her family could prevent, when 
fortunately Mrs. Harbottle came up to her with a large cake 
under a piece of newspaper, pressed it into her hands with 
a mysterious : "Hush ! Don't name it !" and so postponed 
the inevitable for the time being. 

Mr. Thompson returned home, tired but triumphant, and 
the next day he and his wife went off to Boltingsea, leaving 
the efficient pair — who remained as ghost-proof as Helen 
hoped — to clean the Grange in readiness for the return of 
the bride and bridegroom. The departure was early and 
burried, and Mr. Thompson stuffed his letters in his pocket 
to read on the way. After perusing one of them, he looked 
across at Mrs. Thompson with a beaming eye. "Rather 
gratifying," he said, with pretended carelessness. "They 
•rant to place me on the Boltingsea Improvement Commit- 
tee. They seem to think my experience will be useful to 
them. But things appear to be in a very bad way there at 
present. A very bad way ! Band ; Pier ; Gardens ; Sanitary 
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